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District of New-York, «t . 
Be it Remembered, that on the fourth day of May, in the 
thirty-sixth year of the independence of the Uni- 
ted States of America, Whiting- and Watson of the 
(i. s.) said district, have deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in 
the words and figures following, to wit : 
" The Martyrs ; or, the Triumph of the Christian Religion. 
From the original French of F. A. De Chateaubriand. With 
Notes. Vol. 1." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United 
States, entitled " An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, 
by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books to the au- 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the time therein 
mentioned.*' And also to An Act, entitled " An Act sup- 
plementary to An Act, entitled An Act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, T*y securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books to the authors and proprietors of such co- 
pies, during the times therein mentioned, and extending the 
benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etch- 
ing historical and other prints." 

CHARLES CLINTON, 
Clerk of the District of New-York. 
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PREFACE. 



I remarked, in a former work, that the Christian 
Religion appeared to me better calculated for the de- 
velopement of the passions in an Epic Poem, than Pa- 
ganism ; I observed also, that the Marvellous of that 
religion might perhaps be advantageously contrasted 
with the Marvellous borrowed from Mythology : these 
opinions, which have been more or less opposed* it is my 
present design to support by an example. 

That tlie reader might become an impartial judge of 
this grand literary process, it seemed necessary to adopt 
a subject in which th« principles, the morality, the sacri- 
fices, the pomps and ceremonies of the two Religions * 
might be exhibited together ; a subject, in which the 
language of the book of Genesis might be connected 
with that of the Odyssey; in which the Jupiter of 
Homer might be seated upon the same throne with the 
Jehovah of Milton, without giving offence to piety, 
taste or decorum. 

Having formed this idea, it was easy to find the his- 
torical epocha of the alliance of the two Religions. 

The scene opens with the commencement of the per- 
secution excited by Dioclesian, towards the close of 
the third century. Christianity had not yet become 
the prevailing religion of the Roman empire ; but her 
altars were erected by the side of those of Idolatry. 
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The characters are drawn from the two religions : 
these are first introduced to the reader ; the recital a 
then displays the state of Christianity throughout the !3 
known world at the epocha of the action ; the remain- ■ ft 
der of the work developes this action, which is con- 'a 
nected by the catastrophe with the general massacre of 1 
the Christians. * 

I liave perhaps suffered myself to be dazzled by my s 
subject : it appeared to me rich and comprehensive, 2 
Indeed a single glance will shew, that it gave me a i 
complete control over sacred and profane antiquity, i 
Besides, the narration and the course of events have ! 
enabled me to sketch a view of the various provinces I 
of the Roman Empire. I have conducted the reader 
among the Franks and the Gauls, to the cradle of our ) 
ancestors. Greece, Italy, Judaea, Egypt, Sparta* 
Athens, Rome, Naples, Jerusalem, Memphis, the val- 
leys of Arcadia, the desarts of the Thebais, are other 
points of view, or form the back grounds of the picture. 

The characters are principally historical. That of 
the monster Galerius is well known. I have repre- 
sented Dioclesian as rather better and somewhat greater 
than he is exhibited to us by contemporary writers. 
In this I have evinced my impartiality. I have 
thrown all the odium of the persecution upon Galerius 
and Hierocles. 

Lactantius himself says : 

Deinde in HierocUm ex vicario prazsidem, qui auc- 

tor ct consiliarius ad faciendum persccutimiemfuit.* 



• De Mortibus Persecutorum, cap. xvi. 
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« Hierocles who was the 

instigator and the author of the persecution." 

Tillemont, after having spoken of the council in 
which the question respecting the extermination of the 
Christians was discussed, adds : 

" Dioclesian consented to refer the matter to the 
" council, that the odium of the measure might be re- 
moved from him and fastened upon those, who had 
" advised it Several civil and military officers were 
" summoned to the assembly, who, either from inclina- 
" tion or courtesy, supported the views of Galerius. 
" Hierocles was one of the warmest in commending 
" the persecution."* 

This Governor of Alexandria, according to the uni- 
form testimony of history, exercised the most dreadful 
cruelties towards the church. Hierocles was a so- 
phist, and whilst encouraging the massacre of the 
Christians, he published a book against them entitled 
Pkilalethes, or the Friend of Truth. Eusebiusf has 
refuted a part of this work in a Treatise which is still 
extant; it was in reply to this also that Lactantius 
composed his Institutions.! PiersonJ believes that 
Hierocles, the persecutor of the Christians, was the 
same with the author of the Commentary upon the 



* Mem. Eccles. t. 5, p. 20, edit in 4to. Paris, 
f Eusebii Csesariensis in Hieroclem liber cum Philostrato 
editus. Paris, 1608. 
i Lact. Inst. lib. 5, cap. 2. 

$ In his Prolegomena upon the works of Hierocles, printed 
in 1673. Vol. 2, p. 1,3, 19. 

a 2 
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golden verses of Pythagoras. Tillemont* seems to 
have adopted the opinion of the learned bishop of 
Chester; and Jonsius,f who maintains that the Hiero- 
cles mentioned in the Bibliotheca of Photius is the 
same Hierocles who was refuted by Eusebius4 serves 
rather to confirm than to destroy the opinion of Pear- 
son. Daeier, who, as Boikau observes, always en- 
deavours to make a sage of the author he translates, § 
opposes the opinion of the learned Pearson; but his 
arguments are feeble, and it is probable that Hierocles, 
the persecutor and the author of Philalethes is also 
the author of the Commentary. 

At first vice-praefect, Hierocles afterwards became 
governor of Bithynia. The Men»a,|| Saint Epipha- 
nius,1T and the acts of the martyr of Holy Edessa,** 
prove that Hierocles was governor of Egypt also, 
where he perpetrated the greatest barbarities. 

Fleury, who here follows Lactantius, in speaking of 
Hierocles, mentions another sophist also, who wrote 
at the same time against the Christians ; the following 
is the portrait which he gives of this unknown sophist : 



* Mem. Eccles. torn. 5, 2d edit. 4to. Paris, 1702. 
f De Scriptoribus Historic Philosophies. Frankfort, 1659. 
lib. 3, cap. 18. 

i To maintain his opinion, Jonsius is compelled to say that 
this was not Eusebius of Cesarea. 
§ Bolxana. 

|| Menxa magna^Graecorum, p. 177, Venet, 1525. 
^ Epiphanii Panarium adversus hacreses, p. 717. Lutetian 
1622. 

** De Martyr. Palacst. cap. 4, Euseb. 
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" At the period in which the Church of Nicomedia 
" was destroyed, there were two authors who publish- 
" ed tracts against the Christian Religion. The one 
" vas by profession a philosopher, but whose life was 

* opposed to his doctrine : in public, he preached 
w moderation, frugality, poverty ; but he loved riches, 
" pleasure and extravagance, 1 and gave more costly 
u entertamraentsat his own house than were customary 
" at the palace : his vices were all concealed under the 

" cover of his ha& and his mantle He pub- 

" lished three books against the Christian Religion. 
" He began with saying, that it was the duty of a phi- 
44 losopher to correct the errors of mankind . . . . ; 
" that he wished to exhibit the light of reason to those 
" by whom it had not yet been seen, and to divest them 
"-.of that obstinacy which subjected them to so many 
" unnecessary evils. At length, however, when the 
" motives by which he was influenced were discovered, 
« c he launched out into eulogiums upon the princes, ex- 

* tolled the piety and wisdom which they had evinced 
" in the defence of religion, by their endeavours to 
" suppress an impious and puerile superstition."* 

The baseness of this sophist, who attacked the 
Christians whilst under the axe of the executioner, 
disgusted even the Pagans, and he was disappointed 
of the rewards which he had anticipated from the Em* 
perors.f 



* Hist. Eccles. lib.viii, vol. 2, 8vo, p. 420, 8vo. Paris, VTV- 
t Lact. Instit. lib. 5. cap. 4. p. 470. 
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This character, drawn by Lactantius, proves, that 
{ have attributed to Hierocles nothing but the man- 
ners of his time. Hierocles was himself a sophist, an 
author, an orator and a persecutor. 

" The author, says Fleury, was of the number of 
" the judges, and one of those who had advised the 
" persecution. He is believed to have been Hiero- 
" cles, born in a little village of Caria, and afterwards 
" governor of Alexandria. He wrote two books which 
" he entitled Philalethes, that is to say, the Friend of 
" Truth, and addressed them to the Christians them- 
" selves, that he might appear not to attack, but to give 
" them salutary advice. In his endeavours to prove 
" the contradictions which he pretended to find in the 
" sacred writings, he affected to do violence to his own 
" feelings, and exhibited at the same time so intimate 
" an acquaintance with the scriptures as almost proved 
" him to have been a Christian."* 

I have not therefore calumniated Hierocles. I res- 
pect and honour true philosophy. It will even appear 
that the words philosopher and philosophy are not 
used in a bad sense throughout the whole of the pre- 
sent work. Every man whose conduct is noble, whose 
sentiments are elevated and generous, who never de- 
scends to base actions, and who cherishes in his bo- 
som a proper spirit of independence, to me appears 
jrespectable, whatever may be his opinions upon other 
subjects. But the sophists of all countries and all ages 
ought to be despised, for by abusing the best of things, 



* Hist. Eccles. lib. viii, vol. 2, 4to. 
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they excite an abhorrence for whatever is held sacred 
amongst men. 

I come now to the anachronisms. The most emi- 
nent men whom the Church has produced, appeared 
principally about the close of the third, and the com- 
mencement of the fourth century. In order to bring 
these illustrious personages before the reader's view, 
I have been obliged somewhat to compress the times in 
which they flourished; but these personages, many of 
whom are but barely named in the narrative, have no 
important parts assigned them ; they are purely episodV 
ical, and are scarcely connected with the action; they 
are introduced only to recal celebrated names, and to 
awaken noble recollections. I trust that my readers 
wiH not be displeased at meeting Saint Jerome and 
Saint Augustine at Rome, and to see them, carried 
away by the ardour of youth, plunging into those 
faults which they so long lamented and have so elo- 
quently described. After all* there were but twenty* 
eight years between the death of Dioclesian and the 
birth of Saint Jerome. In other respects, as to the 
sentiments and actions of Saint Jerome and Saint Au- 
gustine, I have been strictly faithful to history. These 
great men speak and act in the Martyrs, as they real- 
ly spoke and acted a few years afterwards in the same 
places and under similar circumstances. 

I know not whether I ought here to notice the ana- 
chronism respecting Pharamond and his Sons. We 
find from Sidonhis Apollinaris, from Gregory of Tours, 
from the Epitome of the history of the Franks, attr*- 
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buted to Fredegaire, from the Antiquities of Montfau- 
con — that there were many Pharamonds, many Clodi- 
ons, many Meroviuses. The Francian kings, therefore, 
of whom I have spoken, shall be regarded, if the rea- 
der pleases, not as those generally known by these 
names, but as their ancestors. 

I have placed the scene at Rome, and not at JNTico- 
media, the usual residence of Dioclesian. A modern 
reader could scarcely imagine a Roman emperor re- 
siding any where but at Rome ; there are certain ideas 
which the imagination cannot separate. Racine has 
very justly remarked, in the preface to his Androma- 
che, that it would be impossible to give a strange son 
to the widow of Hector. As to the rest, the exam- 
ples of Virgil, of Fenelon and of Voltaire will fur- 
nish ample excuse and authority to those who might 
be disposed to censure these anachronisms. 

I was advised to add notes to my work : and there 
are indeed few productions to which notes might more 
properly be attached. 1 found in the authors to which 
I was obliged to have recourse, circumstances gene- 
rally unknown, and of which I have taken advantage. 
The reader who is unacquainted with the sources, 
might consider these extraordinary matters, as has al- 
ready happened in the case of Atala, as the mere vi- 
sions of the author. 

Take some examples of these curious facts. On 
opening the sixth book of the Martyrs, he reads : 

" France is a savage country and covered with fo- 
rests which commence beyond the Rhine," &c. 

I am here supported by the authority of St. Jerome 
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in his life of Saint Hilarion. I have moreover the 
map of Peutinger,* and I even believe that Ammianus 
Marcellinus gives the name of France to the country 
of the Franks. 

The two Decii are represented by me as having fal- 
len in battle against the Franks : this is not indeed the 
common opinion : but I follow the Chronicle of Alex- 
andrisuf 

In another place, I speak of the port of Nismes. I 
adopt, for a moment, the opinion of those who be- 
lieve that the Great .Tower was a pharos. 

For the coffin of Jlexander, the reader may consult 
Quintus Curtius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, &c. The 
colour of the eyes of the Franks, the green paint with 
which the Lombards stained their cheeks, are facts 
taken from the letters and poems of Sidonius. 

For the description of the Roman festivals, the pub- 
lic prostitutions, the magnificence of the amphitheatre, 
the five hundred lions, the saffron water, &c. the reader 
may consult Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, Floras; the 
writers of the Augustan History abound in these de- 
tails. 

The geographical curiosities relating to the Gauls, 
to Greece, to Syria, to Egypt, are taken from Julius 
Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, Pausanius, the 
anonymous writer of Ravenna, Pomponius Mela, the 
collection of the Panegyrists from Libanius in his, ora- 
tion before Constantine, and his book intitled Basilicus, 



* Peutingeriana tabula itineraria. Vienna, 1653, in fol. 
| Chronicon Paschale. Parisiis. 1688, in fol. 
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from Sidonius Apoilinaris, and finally from my own 
travels. 

For an acquaintance with the manners of theFranks, 
the Gauls, and other Barbarians, I hare attentively 
read, beside the authors already mentioned, Constanti- 
nus Porphyrogenitus, the Chronicle of Idatius (Frag- 
ments upon embassies), Julian (first Oration and the 
book of the Caesars), Agathias and Procopius upon the 
arms of the Franks, Gregory of Tours, and the Chroni- J 
cles, Salvien, Orosius, Venerable Bede," Isidorus of j 
Seville, Saxo Grammaticus, the Edda> the Introduction ) 
to the History of Charles the Fmk, Blair's remarks 
upon Ossian, Petloutier (History of the Ceks), various 
articles of Ducange, Joinville, and Froissard. , 

The manners of the primitive Christians, the formula , 
of the Acts of the Martyrs, the different ceremonies, 
the description of the Churches, are taken from Euse- 
bius, Socrates, Sozomen, Lactantius, the Apologist*, 
the Acts of the Martyrs, aft the Fathers, and from Tit- 
lemont andFleury. 

I therefore intreat the reader, whenever he meets with 
any thing that excites surprise or incredulity, to recol- 
lect that this is not a matter of my own invention — and 
that I was influenced by no other design than that of 
recalling softie curious peculiarity of custom, some re- 
markable monument, or some unknown fact. So also, in, 
delineating the character of some personage belonging 
to the epocha I had chosen, I have sometimes introdu- 
ced into my picture, an expression, or a sentiment, 
drawn from the writings of that veiy person : not be- 
cause this expression, or that sentiment were particular- 
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Jr worthy of being cited as a model of elegance or taste, 
but because they serve to determine times and to iden- 
tify characters. Hence would hare arisen abundant 
materials for notes; but before I increase the size of 
my volumes, it will be proper to ascertain whether my 
book will be read, and whether the public will not 
consider it as already too long. 

I commenced the Martyrs at Rome, in 1 802, a few 
months after the publication of the Genius of Christi- 
anity. My labours, since that time, have been unre- 
mitted. The extract^ which 1 have made from various 
authors, are so considerable, that for those books which 
relate to the Gauls and Franks alone, I have collected 
matter enough for two large volumes. I have con- 
sulted friends of different tastes, and of different lite- 
rary principles. In fine, not satisfied with all these 
inquiries, with all these sacrifices, with all these scru- 
ples, I embarked, and visited in person those places 
which I intended to describe. Should my work, 
therefore, be destitute of every other merit, it will at 
least possess the interest of a journey to the most cele- 
brated places of history. I commenced my tour at 
the rains of Sparta, and, proceeding by the way of Ar- 
gos, Corinth, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem and 
Memphis, terminated it at those of Carthage. Thus, in' 
viewing the descriptions that occur in the Martyrs, the 
reader may rest assured that they are faithful pic- 
tures, and not vague and doubtful delineations. Some 
of these descriptions are perfectly novel : no modern 
b 
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traveller, at least that I know of,* has given the picture 
of Messenia, of a part of Arcadia, and of the valley of 
Laconia. Chandler, Wheler, Spon, Le Roy, M. de 
Choiseul, did not visit Sparta; M. Fauvel, and some 
Englishmen, have lately penetrated as far as that cele- 
brated city, but they have not y^et published the re- 
sult of their travels. The pictures of Jerusalem and 
of the Dead Sea are equally faithful. The church of the 
Holy-Sepulchre, the Dolorous- Way (via dolorosa) 
«tre exactly as I have represented them. The fruit 
which my heroine gathers upon the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and the existence of which lias been denied, is 
found in abundance about two or three leagues south 
of Jericho : the tree on which it grows is a species of 
the citron : I have in fact brought some of this fruit 
with me to France. f 



* Coranelli, Pelegrin, Guilletiere, and several other Vene- 
tians, have spoken of Lacedaemon, but in the most vague and 
unsatisfactory manner. M. de Poucqueville, excellent as far 
as his remarks extend, appears to have been deceived respect- 
ing Mistra which is not Sparta. Mistra is built at the dis- 
tance of two leagues from the Eurotas, upon a croup -of the 
Taygetus. The ruins of Sparta are found at a village called 
Magaula. 

f This journey, undertaken with no other view than to ex- 
amine and to delineate those places which I intended as the 
scene of the Martyrs, has necessarily furnished me with a 
mass of observations foreign to my present work ; I have col- 
lected important facts upon the geography of Greece, upon 
the scite of Sparta, upon Argos, Mycenae, Corinth, Athens, &c. 
Pergamus, in Mysia, Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Carthage, the 
ruins of which are far more curious and interesting than is 
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These are the labours which I have undergone that 
the Martyrs might be rendered somewhat less unwor- 
thy of public attention. Happy shall I feel, if the po- 
etic spirit which breathes amidst the ruins of Athens 
and of Jerusalem, shall animate my work! I have 
not spoken of my studies and my travels through a 
vain-glorious ostentation, but to evince the proper dis- 
trust that I entertain of my own talents, and the pains 
I have taken to supply their deficiency by every 
means in my power : these labours prove also my re- 
spect for the public, and the importance that I attach 
to every thing which intimately or remotely concerns 
the interests of Religion. 

Nothing remains now but to notice the nature of this 
work. I shall not engage in a question which has been 



generally believed, occupy a considerable portion of my jour- 
nal. This journal, although divested of the descriptions 
which I have given in the Martyrs, may still possess some in- 
terest. I may perhaps one day publish it under the title of 
Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Paris, 
proceeding by the may of Greece, and returning through Egypt, 
Barbary and Spain* 

* This Itinerary has since been published, and is now, 
through the politeness of a friend, in the possession of the 
translator of the Martyrs. Whatever it contains that can tend 
to throw any light upon the text, to improve, or more fully 
authenticate the descriptions, or to give the reader some idea 
of the present state of places which time and history have con- 
spired to render interesting, shall occasionally be given in the 
notes which the translator has thought proper to attach to the 
present work. 
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so long the subject of controversy; but content myself 
with a statement of authorities. 

It is asked whether there can be a poem in prose ? 
The question is in fact nothing but a dispute respecting 
words. 

Aristotle, whose opinions are laws, says positively 
that the epic poem may be written either in prose or 

in verse: 

H* EzrowetU aim rii% hoyotf ^A©&, « T6tt furfw* 
And it is remarkable that he gives to Homeric or simple 
verse, a name, -^iUfur^ which bears a strong re- j 
semblance to that which he ascribes to poetic prose, 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, whose authority is 
equally respectable, says : 

" It is possible that a discourse in prose may resem- 
" ble a fine poem, or mellifluous verse; a poem, and 
u lyric verse may resemble measured prose : 

Xlaq yguperut Xef>ig a ftergoq a/unix xctXa wow/tart £ imKi, 
xa) irm irokfAM ye i piXes we£$xl%u jmcAw nrxgxzrkKiov.i 

The same author cites some charming verses of Si- 
monides, upon Danae, and he adds : 

" These verses are precisely similar to measured 
4 prose."J 

Strabo confounds verse and prose in the same manner. ^ 
The age of Louis XIV, nourished by the study of 
antiquity, seems to have adopted the same sentiments 



* Arist. Paris, 1645, 8vo. de Art. Poet. p. 2. 
j- Dion. Halic. vol. ii, p. 51, cap. 25. 
t Id. p. 60. 

§ Strab. lib. l,p.l2,foU59r. 
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upon the Epic poem in prose. When Telemachus ap- 
peared, the name of a poem was given* to it without 
the smallest hesitation. It was at first knqwn uuder 
the title of the adventures of Telemachus, or a con- 
tinuation of the fourth book of the Odyssey. Now, 
the continuation of a poem can be no other than a po- 
em itself. Boileau, who in other respects has criti- 
cised Telemachus with a severity which posterity has 
been far from sanctioning, compares it with the Odys- 
sey, and calls Fenelon a poet 

" There is an elegance, says he, in this work, and 
" an imitation of the Odyssey of which I very much 
" approve. It is evident, from the avidity with which 
" it is read, that if Homer were translated into elegant 
" prose, it would have the same effect which it ought 
" to produce, and which it always has produced .... 
" . . The Mentor of Telemachus says many excellent 
" things, though rather boldly, and in fine, M. de Cam- 
" bray appears to me a much better poet than theolo- 
« gian."* 

Ramsay gives it the same name. 

The Abbe de Chanterac, that intimate friend of Fe- 
nelon, writing to the Cardinal Gabrieli, expresses him- 
self thus: 

" Our prelate has composed this work (Telema- 
" chus) upon the plan adopted by Homer in his 
" Iliad and Odyssey, or by Virgil in his jftneid. 
" This book may be considered as a poem; it wants 
u nothing but rhyme to make it so. The design of the 




Boiieau et de Brosctte, torn. 1, p. 46. 
b2 
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" author was' to impart to it the beauty and harmony 

c of the poetic style.* 

In fine, let us listen to Fenelon himself: 

" As for Telemachus, it is a fictitious story in the 

" form of an heroic poem, like those of Homer and 

« Virgil. M f 

This is explicit enoug h.% 

Faydit§ and Gueudevillelf were the first critics who 
denied to Telemachus the title of a poem, in opposi- 
tion to the authority of Aristotle and of the age in 
which they lived : H is singular fact. Since that pe- 
riod, Voltaire and La Harpe have declared that there 1 
was no such thing as a poem in prose : they were 
weary and disgusted with the. imitations to which 
Telemachus had given rise. But is this just ? Be- 



* Hist, de FeneX par M. de Bausset, torn. 11, p. 194. 
f Id. pag. 196. Manuscripts of Fenelon. 

* To these authorities I shall here add that of Blair : it is 
not without appeal to those of France, but it exhibits the 
opinion of foreigners respecting Telemachus ; it is of great 
weight in all that relates to ancient literature ; in fine, Doctor 
Blair, of all the English critics, approaches nearest to our 
taste and literary sentiments. 

In reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjust to make no men- 
tion of the amiable author of the Adventures of Telemachus. 
His work, though not composed in verse, is justly entitled to 
be held a Poem. The measured poetical Prose, in which it 
is written, is remarkably harmonious ; and gives the style 
nearly as much elevation as the French language is capable of 
supporting, even in regular verse. 

Blairs* Lectures on Rhetoric, &c. vol. iii, p. 276- 

§ Le Telemacomanie. 
Critique generate du Telemaque. 
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cause bad poetry is continually made, is it proper that 
all poetry should be condemned ? And are there not 
Epic poems in verse, which produce the utmost weari- 
ness and disgust ? 

If Telemachus is not a poem, what shall it be ? A 
Romance ? Telemachus certainly differs from a ro- 
mance much more than from a poem, agreeably to the 
sense in which those two words are received at the 
present day. 

Such then is the state of the question : I leave the 
decision to the learned. I will readily condemn the 
nature of my work, if required; I will willingly re- 
peat what I have already said in the preface to Atala : 
twenty beautiliil verses from Homer, Virgil or Racine 
will always be incomparably superior to the most ele- 
gant prose in the world. I trust the poets will pardon 
me for having invoked the daughters of memory to 
aid me in chanting the Martyrs. Plato, cited by 
Plutarch, says that he borrows numbers from poesy as 
a chariot to bear him to heaven : I would joyfully as- 
cend this chariot ; but I fear that the Divinity that 
inspires me is one of those Muses which are unknown 
upon Helicon, which have no wings, and as Horace 
observes, always go a foot : Musa pedestris. 
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In presenting the following little work to the public 
in an English dress, the translator conceives no apolo- 
gy to be necessary. The merit of the work itself, so 
far at least, as the author is concerned, will be found 
to furnish a sufficient justification. For the dress in 
which it appears and the notes that accompany it, the 
translator is alone responsible. Of these, a few words 
will be said hereafter. 

The principal object of M. de Chauteaubriand in 
this work, is to exhibit the mild and amiable religion 
of Jesus Christ in contrast with the cruel and ferocious 
system of Idolatry. For this purpose, the simple and 
affecting realities of the former, are opposed to the 
splendid and dazzling imagery of the latter. Truth is 
arrayed against Error, over which it at length obtains 
a great and decisive victory. It is well known, that 
the Christian Religion was never publicly recognized 
until the reign of the Emperor Constantine — it having 
been subject for near two hundred and fifty years, that 
is, from A. D. 64, when Nero issued his bloody edicts, 
until towards the close of the reign of Galerius, A. D. 
311, to the most violent and bloody persecutions. 

The trials and sufferings of the Christian Church in 
the early periods of its history, are, in this country at 




least, but little known — yet there certainly is no part 
of universal history more worthy of the attention of 
Christians. It is a well established truth, that nothing 
so strongly tends to attach us to our opinions, whether 
true or false, as persecution on account of those opin- 
ions. But the days of open persecution have passed 
away — and it is much to be feared, that the fervour 
of mind and devotedness of spirit by which such pe- 
riods were always distinguished, have in no small de- 
gree passed away with them. The most powerful ene- 
my with which the church ever had to contend, is one 
by which it is *X this very moment assailed — Its own 
prosperity. " The Christians, says M. de Chateau- 
briand, not to be subdued by fire or sword, have suf- 
fered themselves to be seduced by the blandishments of 
peace." There is, perhaps, as great a variety of 
opinion at this day among those who profess to be 
Christians, as there was of old among the followers 
of Idolatry. Jesus Christ has but one Church upon 
earth — yet, how, alas, is that Church divided ! The 
spirit of party, that bitter, malignant and destroying 
spirit, has gained admittance therein, and is at this 
moment shaking k to its very foundations. The two 
great pillars upon which the Christian system rests, 
are Faith and Charity ; and in proportion as either of 
these pulars is weakened or undermined, the whole 
edifice must sink towards the ground. But can Chari- 
ty exist where the spirit of sectarism prevails ? And 
is it to be believed that Faith, that pure and holy prin- 
ciple, which gives life and vigour to the Christian 
body, can remain unaffected, whilst the poison of ani- 
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mosity and hatred rages throughout the veins ? His- 
tory teaches us, that nothing so strongly tends to unite 
conflicting parties among a free and generous people, 
as the attack of a powerful foreign enemy. Then 
there is no time for dissention. Minor differences are at 
once banished from the view ; the great vital princi- 
ple, the true amor patriae is then called into full and 
uncontrolable action, and every one flies to the sup- 
port of his beloved country. Such also under simi- 
lar circumstances, would be the conduct of the Chris- 
tian soldier. But alas, the enemy with which he has 
to contend, is one that works in secret, one that para- 
lizes the strength of his foe before he shews himself in 
open combat. How long it will be before he appears 
arrayed in all his might, omniscience alone can tell. 
Perhaps the present is the very time spoken of by our 
Saviour, in which nation was to rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom — when we were to hear of 
famines, and pestilences and earthquakes in divers pla- 
ces. Surely there is at this moment a most fearful 
shaking of the nations — and famine, and pestilence, 
and earthquakes are performing rapidly the work of the 
Most-High. When we look abroad throughout the 
world and seriously contemplate its existing state, the 
heart recoils with horror and sickens at the dreadful 
sight. We behold the earth groaning under the weight 
of eight hundred millions of inhabitants, most of whom 
are ignorant not only of the God who redeemed, but 
even of the God who made them. We talk of the 
barbarous ages of antiquity — but was there ever a 
civilized nation in which the Gospel of Christ was not 
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recognized ? Can there be a civilized people whom 
the Gospel of Christ has not rendered so ? Let phi- 
losophers and statesmen preach what doctrine they 
please upon this subject, it is a truth not to be refuted, 
that the diffusion of Christianity and the progress of 
; civilization must ever accompany each other. This 
truth stands recorded upon the pages of history. If 
so, the world, old as it is, is still filled with Barba- 
rians. And does not their coflduct towards each other, 
no less than their general disregard of the great princi- 
ples of religion, prove them to be such ? And can 
we then wonder at the dealings of God's providence to- 
wards them ? 

But wars, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes are 
announced as but the beginning of sorrows. " Then 
shall many be offended, and shall betray one another, 
and shall hate one another. And many false prophets 
shall rise and shall deceive many. And because iniqui- 
ty shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold." 
Are these things so, and shall we not gird up our loins 
and prepare for combat ? We have upon record the 
glorious promise of one who never could deceive — " He 
that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved." 
And will not our strength be increased by having dis- 
played before us the firmness and constancy of those 
who suffered the pains of martyrdom for their unsha- 
ken adherence to the cause of Christ ? We are en- 
gaged in the same cause for which they fought— we pro- 
fess the same principles for which they suffered — and, 
by contemplating their glorious perseverence in the 
faith, we cannot but imbibe a portion of the same spi- 
rit which they invariably displayed. 
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Another reason for offering this traoslaiiett to the 
public at the present moment is, the intrinsic merit otf 
the work iteelf, as it respects morality and polite litera- 
ture. At a period when our presses are teeming with? 
productions of the most light and frivolous character — 
which are calculated to experience but an ephemeral* 
existence, being often read one moment and forgotten- 
the next— or, what is much worse, which too frequent- 
ly tend to infuse a secreP and baleful poison into the 
mind, and, under the disguise of an innocent and fasci- 
nating amusement, corrupt the sources of moral send* 
ment, and sap the foundations of moral virtue — a work, 
which professes, like the present, to combine many of 
the most interesting topics of sacred and profane histo- 
ry, in a form at once the most pleasing and popular, 
cannot but be a valuable acquisition to the reading 
classes of society. To such as have been accustomed 
to pamper their appetites, and vitiate their taste with 
what the world, in its affected politeness, chooses to 
style, the fashionable novels of the day— -to such a* 
would shrink at the idea of what they might be very 
apt to pronounce, the dry and musty pages of antiquity 
— to such, in fine, whose education, or rather whose wad 
of education, and whose pursuits in life, have hitherto di» 
verted their attention from what will ever constitute the 
most delightful and fascinating topics in the whole cir- 
cle of literature, we earnestly recommend the perusal 
of the following pages. We cannot but indulge the 
belief, that, whilst the classic scholar will have his 
memory refreshed by constant allusions to the most 
interesting particulars of his favourite studies, there 
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wiH be many, who will here find themselves introduced 
to an acquaintance with subjects of which they had 
never heretofore even dreamed. If we shall prove 
fortunate enough in such cases, to arouse their curiosi- 
ty, and induce them to direct their attention to the 
sources from which all these streams have been de- 
rived, we shall have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the happy result of our labours. It is with this 
view that the translator has been led to offer the notes 
which accompany the present work. He is one of 
those who give so decided a preference to the litera- 
ture of ancient times as to believe, that very little lite- 
rary excellence can now exist, which does not take its 
origin, in some shape or another, from antiquity : and 
that, therefore, one of the most efficient means by which 
the infant literature of our country could be advanced, 
would be to encourage a much higher veneration for an- 
cient languages and ancient classic writers than obtains 
at the present day. Happy would he deem himself 
should he ever hereafter be able to reflect, that he 
had contributed, in however small a degree, to so great 
an end. The only unpleasant sensation which he feels, 
as arising from these notes, is, that they are not much 
more perfect than the reader will find them to be. He 
can ascribe no merit to himself for their composition, 
except so far as it respects the patient and laborious re- 
search which they have often compelled him to make. 
They are indeed nothing but extracts, or compilations $ 
— 4he same things have been stated elsewhere a thou- 
sand and a thousand times; so that the only justifica- 
tion for offering them in this shape is, their intended 
c 
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object— to induce the reader to examine for himself 
the authorities from which they have been extract- 
ed or compiled. These authorities are pretty gene- 
rally stated — when they are not so, it is because the 
translator found the matter in his common-place boot, 
without knowing from whence it had been taken. 
There is one defect, or rather redundance, in some of 
them, which the translator cannot but regret, butwhkh 
it is impossible now to remedy. This is, that a note 
will sometimes be found to anticipate an event, or cir- 
cumstance, more pointedly alluded to in a subsequent 
part of the work. Such, for instance, is the note on 
Dioclesian (p. 116 of this volume), in which the 
resignation of that emperor, which in the text is consi- 
dered as merely conjectural, is completely made known. 
The translator trusts, however, that such faults will 
be found to occur but seldom. And when he in- 
forms the reader, that the work had gone to press al- 
most before a single note was written, and that he has 
been obliged to compose them for the copy as it went 
into the printer's hands, he feels assured that he has a 
legitimate claim upon their indulgence for any further 
improprieties which may be observed in them. 

Another very considerable advantage arising out of 
the present work is, that it will afford to those who 
have no acquaintance with the language in which it 
was originally written, an opportunity of testing those 
high pretensions to literary pre-eminence which the 
French writers of the present day so loudly and so 
strenuously assert. On this subject, however, the trans- 
lator will leave each of his readers to be his own judge. 
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and pass cm to a short biographical notice respecting 
the author. 

Although the name of M. De Chateaubriand is 
yet scarcely known in this country, it will be found 
that he fills a very pre-eminent station among the 
literati of France. Many of the most beautiful 
pieces in the Bibliothique Portative (a work of a 
similar nature with our Elegant Extracts, but to the 
superior arrangement of which we cannot but give a 
very decided preference), bear the signature of our 
author : and at the close of the third volume of the 
same work, we find the following notice. 

" M. De Chateaubriand wad born in Brittany. 
During his emigration to London, he published works 
which announce ad extensive acquaintance with his- 
tory, and a strong and ardent imagination. On Ma 
return to France he printed his Genius of Christianity, 
a kind of apology for the Christian religion against the 
attacks and criminations of philosophy. Of this work, 
which does honour to its author, it may be said, that 
it deserves both the censures and the eulogiums whkh 
it has received : the censures, on account of its flights 
of imagination — sometimes for the inflation, and often 
for the inequalities of its style : — and the eulogiums, for 
a fund of sublime, novel, or interesting ideas, for a 
style full of energy and fire, and for noble pictures, 
designed with boldness and executed with force." The 
present work has gone through three editions in France, 
and a translation of the last work of M. De Chateau- 
briand, entitled Itinerary of a Journey from Paris to 
Jerusalem, &c first printed in 1811, is now announced 
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for publication. We have already stated that we have 
this work in our hands, and shall enrich the notes of 
the Martyrs by extracts from it whenever an opportu- 
nity occurs for so doing. 

The notes of the author, which are very few and 
short, are distinguished from those of the translator, 
(except in the preface, the notes of which are all Mr. 
De Chateaubriand's) by the letters Ch. Those which 
have not this mark are by the translator. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Invocation the two Muses, the sacred and the profane. 
Exposition. Dioclesian holds the reins of the Roman em- 
pire. Under the government of this prince, the temples of 
the true God begin to vie with those of the idols. Hell _ 
prepares by a final combat to overthrow the altars of the 
Son of Man. * God, in order to prove' the Faithful, permits 
the Demons to persecute the Church. Who are the appointed 
victims ? Apostrophe to the Muse who is to exhibit them to 
our view. Homerian family. Description of Messenia. 
Demodocus consecrates to the Mioses his only daughter, 
Cymodocea, in order tp secure her from the pursuits of 
Hierocles, the pro-consul of Achaia and favourite of Gale- 
rius. Cymodocea goes to the festival of Diana Limna- 
tidia, attended only by her nurse : she loses her way in the 
night on her return from the festival: she discovers a 
young man sleeping upon the edge of a fountain. Surprize 
of Cymodocea. The youth's name is Eudorus : he con- 
ducts Cymodocea to the house of Demodocus. Joy of the 
old priest of Homer at again beholding his daughter. He 
unfolds to her the genealogy of Eudorus. Eudorus, cele- 
brated among the armies of Rome, is the friend of prince 
Constantine, son of the Cssar Constantius. Demodocus 
goes with his daughter to offer presents to Eudorus, and 
to render their acknowledgements to the family of Las- 
thenes. 
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I would recount the combats of the Christians, 
and the victory obtained by the Faithful over the 
spirits of the deep, through the glorious efforts 
of two espoused martyrs. 

Celestial Muse, who erst inspired the poet of 
Sorrentum and Albion's sightless bard, who 'sta- 
blishest thy splitary throne upon the Thabor, who 
deltghtest in thoughts severe, in meditations se- 
rious and sublime, I now implore thine aid. Send 
to mine ear from the harp of David, the song 
that I would now impart,* but above all, give to 
my eyes tears like those which Jeremiah shed over 
the calamities of Sion. I am about to relate the 
sufferings of the persecuted church. 

And thou, virgin of Pindus, ingenious daugh- 
ter of Greece, descend in thy turn from the sum- 
rait of Helicon: I will not reject the garlands with 
which thou decoratest the tombs, O smiling di- 
vinity of Fable, thou who canst trifle even with 
misfortune and with death ! Come, Muse of fic- 
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tion, come and essay thy powers against the Muse J 
of truth. Numerous are the evik which she has 
suffered in thy name ; add now to the glory of her 
triumph by thy defeat, and confess that she alone 
is worthy to command the lyre. 

Nine times had the church of Jesus Christ 
seen the spirits of the deep conspiring her des- 
truction; nine times had she escaped the threat- 
ened danger. The world reposed in peace. The 
sceptre of universal empire was stayed by the 
skilful hand of Dioclesian. Under the protec- 
tion of this great prince, the Christians enjoyed a 
tranquility until then unknown. The altars of 
the true God began to rival those of the idols : the 
flock of the faithful augmented daily: honours, 
riches and glory were not confined to the worship- 
pers of Jupiter. Hell, threatened with the loss 
of its empire, sought to interrupt the course of 
the celestial victories. The Eternal, perceiving 
the virtues of the Christians declining through 
excess of prosperity, permitted the Demons to 
excite a new persecution : but by this last and 
dreadful trial, the cross was finally to be planted 
upon the throne of the universe, and the temples 
of idolatry to be levelled with the dust. 

In what manner did the ancient enemy of the 
human race influence the passions of men, parti- 
cularly those of ambition and love, to the execu- 
tion of hi3 designs ? Deign now, ye Muses, to 
unfold these mysteries to my view. But first let 
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me behold the innocent virgin and the illustrious 
penitent who shone in that day of mourning and of 
triumph : the one, chosen by heaven from the 
worshippers of Jupiter — the other, selected from 
the people of God, to be the expiatory victims of 
the Christians and the Gentiles. 

Demodocus was the last descendant of those 
families of the island of Chios, which pretended 
to derive their origin from Homer.* His parents 
had united him in his youth to the daughter- of 



* There were no less than seven illustrious cities, that dis- 
puted the honour of having* given birth to this greatest of 
poets— they are thus expressed: 

Smj'rna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodes, Argos, Athene, 

Ordis de patria certat, Homere tua. 

But the claims of Chios seem to have deserved the prefer- 
ence. The sera of Homer, is fixed by the Arundelian mar- 
bles 907 years before Christ— and Straho speaks of his de- 
pendents, as still to be found in that island, under the ap- 
pellation of Homeridae. Allatius de Patrii Homeri. Strabo 
lib. 14. Dallaway's tour. Chateaubriand, however, in his Itine- 
rary from Paris to Jerusalem, 2 vol. p. 22* qUQtes M. de 
Choiseul, who speaking* of - Smyrna says : 

" This (Smyrna) was one of the cities which claimed the 
"honour of haying given birth to Homer: they still pointed 
"out upon the shore of the Meles the place wnlre Critheis, 
"Iris mother," gave him to the light, and the cavern where he 
** retired to compose his immortal verses. A, monument raised 
" to his glory, and which bore his name, presented in the 
" midst of the city vast porticos, under which the citizens 
"assembled: in fine, their money exhibited his image, as 
" if it acknowledged for its sovereign the genius by which it 
* washonoured.' , 

3 2 
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Cleobulus of Crete* Epicharis, the fairest of the 
virgins who danced upon the flowery meads at the 
foot of mount Taleus, the favourite haunt of 
Mercury. He had followed his spouse to Gorty- 
na, a city built by the son of Rhadamanthus up- 
on the borders of the Lethe, not far from the plane 
tree which concealed the loves of Jupiter and Eu- 
rope After nine moons had illuminated the 
gloomy caverns of the Dactyli, Epicharis went to 
visit her flocks upon mount Ida. Suddenly seized 
with the pangs of a mother, in the sacred wood 
where the three sages^ of Plato met to discourse 
upon the laws, she gave birth to the tender Cymo- 
docea; the augurs declared that the daughter of 
Demodocus would be celebrated for her wisdom. 

Epicharis soon after closed her eyes upon the 
beauteous light of heaven. Demodocus no longer 
beheld the waters of the Lethe but with grief ; 
all his consolation was to take upon his knees the 
only fruit of his love, and to contemplate, with a 
smile mingled with tears, this lovely image of his 
JEpicharis. 

The people of Messenia were at that time about 
to erect a ^mple to Homer : they proposed to De- 
modocus that he should be its, high priest. De- 
modocus accepted the proposal with joy— willing 
to abandon a residence which the 4 wrath of heaven 
had rendered insupportable. He offered sacri- 
fices to the manes of his beloved spouse^ to the 
Rivers begotten by Jupiter, to the Nymphs of Ida 
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who preside over the rights of hospitality, to the 
protecting Divinities of Gortyna, and departed 
with his daughter, carrying with him his Penates* 
and a little statue of Homer. 

Impelled by a favouring wind, they soon dis- 
covered the promontory of Tenarus ; and coasting 
along the shores of (Etylus, Thalamis and Leuctra, 
they anchored under the wood of Chaerius. The 
Messenians, a people instructed by misfortune, 
received Demodocus as the descendant of a god. 
They carried him in triumph to the sanctuary of 
his divine progenitor. 

The poet was there represented under the em- 
blem of a great river, to which other rivers re- 
sorted to fill their urns. The temple overlooked 
the city of Epaminondas ; it was built in an an- 
cient grove of olive trees upon mount Ithome, 
which raised its solitary head, like an azure vase, 
in the centre of the plains of Messehia. The 

* Penates was a term applied to all the domestic gods 
which the ancients adored in their houses. They were so 
called, because they were generally placed in the innermost 
and most secret parts of the house, in penetrissima sedium 
parte, quod, as Cicero says, penitus insidunt. Apuleius 
tils us, that these were no more than the souls of departed 
persons who had lived well, and discharged the duties of 
their station : whereas those who had not done well were vaga- 
bonds wandering about and frightening people, under the 
names of Larvae and Lemures. The Penates, called Lares, 
were worshipped under the figure of little marmosets, or 
images of wax, silver, and earthenware. 
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oracle had directed them to lay the foundation of 
the edifice where Aristodemus had buried the 
brazen urn to which the fate of his country was 
attached. The eye roved over an extensive coun- 
try planted with lofty poplars, intersected by hills, 
and watered by the waves of the Amphissus, the 
Pamissus and the Balyra, in which the blind Tha- j 
myras dropped his lyre. The rose-laurel and the 
arbutus, beloved by Juno, bordered the rivulets 
and shaded the fountains : often, in place of the ex- 
hausted current, these perfumed thickets stretched 
along the vatlleys, like streamlets of flowers, and 
compensated for the freshness of the wave by 
that of their shade. Cities, monuments of art, 
ruins, were seen dispersed over the rural land- 
scape ; Andania* which witnessed the tears of Me- ! 
rope — Tricca, which had the honour of giving 
birth to JSsculapius — Gerenia, which contained 
the tomb of Machaon— Pherae, where the pru- 
dent Ulysses received from Iphitus the bow, so 
fatal to the suitors of Penelope—and Sthenycla- 



* On the arrival of the Heraclidx into the Peloponnesus, 
which event took place eighty years after the war of Troy, 
Messenia was allotted to Chresphontes as his portion. He 
espoused Merope, the daughter of an Arcadian King, and was 
assassinated, with almost all his children, by the chiefs of 
his court, because he too much loved his people. History 
has considered it as a duty, says the abbe Barthelemi, to 
eternize his memory as sacred, and to execrate that of his 
assassins, Anarcfc. Trav. vol. 4, p. 41t 
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ros resounding with the songs of Tyrtaeus. This 
beautiful country, which once bowed to the sceptre 
of the aged Neleus, presented from the summit 
of Ithome and from the portico of the temple of 
Homer, a verdant field of more than eight hun- 
dred stadia* . in circumference. Between the 
west and sputh, the sea of Messenia formed a 
brilliant barrier : on the £ast and north, the chain 
of Taygetus, the summits of the Lycaeus and 
the mountains of Elis bounded the view. This 
horizon, unrivalled upon the earth, excited the 
threefold recollection of the warrior's toil, the 
tranquil life of the shepherd, and the festivals of 
a people who reckon their political misfortunes by 
the epochas of their prosperity. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since the dedication 
of the temple, Demodocus lived in tranquil re- 
tirement at the altar of Homer. His daughter 
Cymodocea grew up under his eyes like the young 
olive tree which the gardener rears with anxious 
care upon the borders of a fountain, and which is 
favoured by earth and heaven. Nothing would 
have disturbed the peace of Demodocus, could 
he have found for his daughter a partner suited 
to her deserts ; but none dared present himself as 
a suitor ; Cymodocea had been so unfortunate as 
to inflame the passions of Hierocles, the pro-con- 
sul of Achaia and the favourite of Galerius. 



* The stadium was about the eighth part of junita 
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Hief ocles had demanded Cymodocea in marriage s 
the young Messenian besought her father not to 
bestow her upon this impious Roman, whose 
very glance caused her to tremble. Demodocus 
readily yielded' to the intreaties of his daughter: 
he was unwilling to entrust the happiness of Cy- 
modocea ta a barbarian who was suspected of 
many crimes, and whose inhuman treatment had 
already precipitated one wife into,the tomb. 1 

This refusal, by wounding the pride of the 
pro-consul, served but to increase his passion : in 
order to secure his victim, he had resolved to 3 
employ every expedient which his wickedness j 
could devise, or his power execute. To protect * 
his daughter from the design^ of Hierocles, De- 
modocus consecrated her to the Muses. He in- 
structed her in every thing which related to the 
sacrifices ; taught her to choose the spotless heif- 
er — to cut the lock from the front of the devoted 
ox — to cast it into the flames — to strew the hal- 
lowed bailey cake — but above all he taught her 
to touch the sacred ,lyre, the consolation of the 
unfortunate. Oft times, seated with this beloved 
daughter upon some lofty rock, whose base was 
washed by the sea, they chanted together verses 
from the Iliad or the Odyssy; the tenderness of 
Andromache, the wisdom of Penelope, the mo- 
desty of Nausicaa; they sang the evils which the 
children of earth &e doomed to undergo ; Aga- 
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memnon sacrificed by his wife ; Ulysses begging 
alms at the gate of his own palace: they wept 
over the fate of him who dies far distant from his 
native country, and whose fading memory lingers 
with tender solicitude upon the cottage, of his fa- 
thers: atid for you also, gentle youths, for you 
also did they mourn; you who guarded the flocks 
of the Icings your fathers ; but whom even so 
harmless an employment could not preserve from 
the terrible arms of Achilles. 

Introduced by th£ most interesting traditions 
of antiquity to an intimate familiarity with the 
Muses, the charms of Cymodocea expanded dai- 
ly. Demodocus^ perfect in prudence, endeavour- 
ed to temper this divine education by a love of 
the most amiable simplicity. He delighted to see 
her lay aside her lute to fill an urn at a neighbour- 
ing fountain, or to wash the veils of the temple, 
in the running stream. During the gloomy days 
of winter, when, seated against a column, she 
turned her spindle by the. light of a brilliant 
flame, he would thus address her : 

u Cymodocea, it has been my care from thine 
infancy to enrich thee with every virtue and with 
all the gifts of the Muses ; for we should treat 
the soul upon its entrance into the body as a ce- 
lestial stranger whom we are bound to receive 
with crowns and incense* Let us beseech Mi~ 
nerva to grant us reason, which will give to our 
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characters that moderation, without which all « 
but an illusion." 

Thus was Cymodocea charmed and improved 
by beautiful imagery and instructive conversation. 
The Muses, to whom she had been consecrated, 
had imparted somewhat of their own attributes 
to her countenance, her voice, and her heart. 
When she cast down her long eye-lashes, the sha- 
dows of which were delineated upon the white- 
ness of her cheeks, she looked the serious Mel- 
pomene; but when she raised her eyes, she might 
have been taken for the smiling Thalia. Her 
black hair resembled the flower of the hyacinth,* 
and her stature that of the palm tree of Delos. 
One day she went a considerable distance with 
her father to gather dittany. To discover this 
precious plant, they followed a hind wounded by 
an archer of GEchalia: they were seen on the sum- 
mit of the mountains j a rumour was immediately 
spread, that Nestor and the youngest of his 
daughters, the beautiful Polycaste, had appeared 
to the hunters in the woods of Ira. 

The festival of Diana Limnatidia approached;! 



* Adams' " hyacinthine locks,*' Milton. 

f This goddess had a multitude of titles of which this 
Was one. She is so styled by Artemidorus, Pausanias, Strabo, 
and others, who probably considered her as a marine deity, 
in an old inscription preserved by Gruter, she is called Regina 
undarum, the queen of the towves. Orpheus is made to invoke 
her' under the title of preserver of 9 Mps. (Argon, lib. 1, 
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and preparation was made for conducting the ac- 
customed procession along the confines of Mes- 
senia and Laconia. This procession, the fatal 
cause of the ancient wars between Lacedaemon and 
Messenia, now attracted but peaceful spectators. 
Cymodocea was chosen by the old men, to lead 
the choir of Virgins, who were to present the of- 
ferings to the chaste sister of Apollo. In the art- 
less simplicity of her joy, she congratulated her- 
self on these honours, because they were reflected 
on her father ; if he heard the applauses which 
were bestowed on his daughter — if he touched the 
crowns which she had obtained, she asked no 
other glory, no other happiness. 

Demodocus, detained by a sacrifice which a 
stranger had come to offer to Homer, was unable 
to accompany his daughter to Lemnos. Attended 
by her nurse Eurymedusa, the daughter of Alci- 
medon of Naxos, she went to the festival ; but the 
old man felt no aniiety, for the pro-consul of 
Achaia was then at Rome with Caesar Galerius. 

The temple of Diana rose to the view from the 
gulf of Messenia, upon an elevation of the Tayge- 
tus, in the midst of a forest of pines, on whose 
branches the hunters had hung the spoils of savage 
beasts. Time had imparted to the walls of the 
edifice that sear appearance, which the traveller 

v. 569) Diana Limnatis probably signifies, Diana the roari* 
time— as Homer applies AIMNH to the sea. Vid U. XIII. 21. 

od, in. 1/ 

C 
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observes at this day upon the ruins of Rome and 
Athens. The statue of Diana, placed on an altar 
in the centre of the temple, was the master-piece 
of a celebrated sculptor. He had represented 
daughter of Latona standing with one foot advan- 
ced, grasping with her right hand an arrow in the 
quiver, which depended from her shoulders, while 
the hind Cerynide, with horns of gold and hoofs 
of brass, lay crouched beneath the bow which the 
goddess held in her left hand. 
, At the moment when the moon in the midst of 
her course, cast her rays upon the temple, Cymo- 
docea, at the head of her companions, equal in 
number to the Nymphs of Ocean, raised the 
hymn to the chaste goddess. A troop of hunters 
replied to the voice of the virgins : 

" Form, form the sprightly dance ; resume the 
choir, the sacred choir ! < 

" Diana sovereign of the forests, . accept the 
vows which are offered by the chosen virgins, in- 
structed by the verses of the Sibyl, Thou wert 
bprn under a palm-tree in the floating Delos.* 

* Delos, one of theCyclades in the JEgean Sea. , The ac- 
counts respecting this island are curious and interesting 1 . It 
was known to the ancients by a variety of names, as Cynethos 
or Cynthos, Asteria, Pelasgia, Lagia, Ortygia, &c. &c. Pliny, 
adopting the opinion of Aristotle, pretends that the name 
Delos (signifying manifief&Hm or a p pea ran ce) was given to. this 
island because it arose unexpectedly Out of the sea, and ap. 
peared floating upon the water/ The poets feign that it was 
named Delos, because Latona, being delivered of Apollo and 
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To assuage the pangs of Latona, swans -passed 
singing, seven times around the isle of harmony : 
in memory of their songs, thy divine brother in- 
Vented the seven chords of the lyre." 

" Form, form the sprighdy dance ; resume the 
choir, the sacred choir." 

44 Thou lovest the banks of rivers, the shades 
of the forest, the woods of the verdant Cragus, of 
the cool Algedus, and the gloomy Erymanthus. 
Diana, who bearest the irresistible bow ; Luna, 
whose head is adorned with a crescent ; Hecate, 
armed with a serpent and a sword— grant purity 
of- manners to youth, undisturbed quiet to old 
age, and tp the descendants of Nestor, children, 
riches, and glory." 



Diana, first shewed herself in this island, not having dared to 
appear before for fear of Juno, and that it floated at the mercy 
of the winds, until rendered stable by Apollo. 

ThusCallim. Hymn ad Del. v. 35. 

S^'&c. 

Thou, Delos, unconstrained, 

Through the wide ocean's, trackless paths didst roam. 
And also Ovid. Met. lib. vLy. 332. 

Ula suam vocathane, cui quandam regia Juno 

Orbe interdixit ; quam vix erratica Delos 

Qrantem accepit, cum turn tevis insula nabat.. 

fllicincumbens cum Palladis arbore palmx, 

Edidit invita geminos Latona noverca. 4 t 

From earth excluded by the furious hate 

Of Juno, wandering Delos scarce received 

Fair-haired Latona; there her double offspring 

First saw the light beneath a spreading palm. 
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44 Form, form the sprightly dance ; resume the 
choir, the sacred choir." - 7. ' 

Having finished this hymn, the virgins took off 
their crowns of laurel, and suspended them, with 
the bows of the hunters on the altar of Diana. 
A white hart was sacrificed to the Goddess of 
Silence.* The crowd dispersed ; and Cyiiiod^- 
cea, followed by her nurse, took a path which 
led towards her father's dwelling. 

It was one of those nights whose transparent 
shades seemed fearful of concealing the beautiful 
sky of Greece ; it was not darkness, but only t%e 
absence of day. The air was mild and pure, and 
was breathed with inexpressible delight. The 
summits of Taygetus, the opposite promontories 
of Colonides and Acritas, the sea of Messenia, 
shone with a most tender light : an Ionian fleet 
lowered their sails to enter the port of Coronea, 
like a flock of migrant doves, closing their wings 
to repose upon some hospitable shore : Halcyon 
sighed sweetly from her nest, and the night wind 
bore to Cymodocea the fragrance of the dittany, 

* This was an imaginary goddess of the Romans, called in 
"Latin, Dea Tacita, or according to Ovid, Dea Muta. Both 

the Romans and Egyptians worshipped the deities of Silence ; 
the latter under the name of Harpocrates, and represented 
in the form of a young man half naked, crowned with an 
Egyptian mitre, holding in his left hand a cornucopia, and a 
finger of the other placed on his lips, as if to enjoin si- 
lence. The former under those of Angeronia and Tacita, 
whose image stood in the temple of the goddess Volupia, 
with its mouth tied up and sealed. 
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and the distant voice of Neptune : seated in the 
valley, the shepherd Contemplated the moon in 
the midst of her brilliant retinue of stars, and re- 
joiced in his heart. 

The young priestess of the Muses proceeded 
in silence along the mountains.— Her eyes wan- 
dered with delight over the inchanting retreats, 
where the ancients placed the cradles of Lycur- 
gus and of Jupiter, to teach, that religion and 
the laws ought ever to be united, and that they 
have but one and the same origin. Filled with 
holy awe, every motion and every noise was 
considered by her as a prodigy: the confused 
murmur of the waves, was the hollow roar of the 
lions of Cybele in the forests of (Echalia ; and the 
faint moanings of the ring-dove, were the sounds 
emitted by the horn of Diana hunting upon the 
heights of Thuria. 

She advanced, and her fears were chased away 
by pleasing recollections, which gradually stole 
upon her mind ; she dwelt upon the ancient tra- 
ditions of the celebrated island which had given 
her birth — the labyrinth, whose intricacies were 
still imitated by the dance of the youthful Cre- 
tans, — the ingenious Dsedalus*— the imprudent 
Icarus- — Idomeneus and his son, and particularly 
those two unfortunates, Phtedra and Ariadne. 
Suddenly she perceives that she has wandered 
*from the mountain path, and is no longer fol- 
lowed by her nurse : she utters a cry, which is 
C2 
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lost in air: she invokes the gods of the forests, 
the Napsese, the Dryades :* they answer not to fier 
voice, and she believes that these absent divinities 
are assembled in the vales of Menalus, where the 
Arcadians are offering to them solemn sacrifices. 
Cymodocea hears the distant noise of a fountain; 
she instantly places herself under the protection 
of the Naiad,f until the return of day. 

A torrent of pure water, surrounded by lofty 
poplars, fell from an elevated rock : a little above 
this rock was seen an altar dedicated to the 
nymphs, upon which travellers offered up their 
vows and their sacrifices, Cymodocea was about 
to embrace the altar, and to supplicate the divinity 
of the place to calm the inquietudes of her father, 
when she discovered, reposing against a rock, a 
sleeping youth. His head, inclined towards his 
breast, and resting upon his left shoulder, was 
partly supported by the shaft of a lance : his hand? 
thrown carelessly upon the lance, scarcely con- 
fined the leash of a dog who seemed as if listen- 

* The Napseae were Nymphs who were the tutelary divi- 
nities of hills and woods, Tallies and meadows. The Dryads, 
or Dryades, were female deities of an inferior rank, who pre- 
sided particularly over woods. The Hamadryades were con- 
sidered as being 1 so closely united, each to her tree, that they 
sprung up and died with it. The Dryades, on the contrary, 
were supposed to have the liberty of walking about and divert 
themselves, and could survive the destruction of the woodsy 
of which they had the superintendance. 

•f Every fountain was supposed to have had its JfaiacU 
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ing.to some noise; the glimmering of the star of 
night passing through the branches of two cy- 
presses, enlightened the visage of the hunter : 
such does that celebrated marble in the eternal 
city represent the slumber of Endymion.* In- 
deed, the daughter of Demodocus believed that 
this youth was the lover of the queen of the fo- 
rests : the breathing of Zephyrus seemed to her 
the sighing of the goddess, and she fancied that 
a ray of the moon which gleamed among the dis- 
tant foliage, was the border of the white robe of 
Diana hastening from her view. Struck with 
terror, fearful of having disturbed the mysteries, 
Cymodocea falls. upon her knees and cries: 



* Endymion was supposed to be the son of Aethlius, or Ju- 
piter Aethlius and Calice*. Being admitted by Jupiter into 
heaven, he there had the insolence to solicit Juno, for which 
he was cast into a profound sleep. Some mythologists consi- 
der this fable as having- taken its origin from the Neomania, 
or feast in whicH the Egyptians celebrated the ancient state 
of mankind ; for which purpose, it is said, they chose a retired 
grotto, wherein they placed an Isis with her crescent, and by 
her side an Horus, asleep, to denote the repose and security 
which mankind then enjoyed. This figure they called Endy- 
mion, or the grotto of the representation. Mr. Faber supposes 
Endymion to be the same person with Noah. Aethlius, being 
Eth-el or the god of fire, i. e. the sun, which in the Sabian 
worship, is well known to have been an emblem of Noah. 
Calice* the cup, representing the ark, of which a cup was often 
the symbol : and Endymion, En-Du-Maon or the gracious god, 
of the lunar crescent. The same with Aethlius : for the an- 
cient heathen gods are often found to refer to but one and the 
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" Dread sister of Apollo, spare an imprudent 
virgin ; pierce her not with thine arrows ! My 
father has but one daughter, and my mother, 
already thy victim, never prided herself upon my 
birth."* 

At these words, the dog barks — the hunter 
starts from his slumber. Surprised at beholding 
a young virgin on her knees, he hastily rises. 

" How"— cries Cymodocea, confused and still 
kneeling — " art not thou the hunter Endymion?" 

" And thou" — cries the youth no less surpris- 
ed — " art not thou an angel?" 

" An angel !"— returns the daughter of Demo- 
docus. 

The stranger — >with great confusion : 

44 Rise ! obeisance belongs only to God !" 

same personage. Hence the Neomania may well be considered 
as having sprung from some corrupted tradition respecting 
the characters and circumstances of the flood : and perhapd 
all the mysteries of heathen superstition have taken their 
origin from the same source. Vid. Faber ; Dissert, on the 
Cabiri. 

* Niobe, who is stated by Diodorus Siculus as having had 
seven sons and as many daughters, being proud of her nume- 
rous family, had the presumption to prefer herself to Latona, 
whose only offspring were Apollo and Diana, This so incensed 
the goddess, that she caused Apollo and Diana to destroy the 
fourteen children of Niobe with their arrows ; the former 
slaying the sons, the latter the daughters. Niobe was trans- 
formed by Jupiter, in compassion to her incessant tears, into a 
stone, which was said to have still retained the faculty of 
weeping. The fable is doubtless allegorical. 
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After a moment's silence, the priestess of the 
Muses addresses the hunter : 

44 If thou art not a god concealed undei 4 the 
appearance of a mortal, thou art doubtless some 
stranger, whom the Satyrs have caused, like me, 
to lose thy way. Into what port hath thy vessel 
entered ? Dost thou come from Tyre, so renown- 
ed for the richness of its merchandise ? Comest 
thou from the charming Corinth, where hospi- 
tality is accompanied with magnificence ? Art 
thou one of those who traffic on the seas, even to 
the pillars of Hercules ? Art thou a follower of 
Mars, cruel in battle ? Or rather,. art thou not the 
son of one of those mortals, whose brows were 
formerly decorated with a crown, and who reign- 
ed over a country abounding with flocks, *and 
beloved by the gods ?" 

The stranger answered, 

44 There, is but one God, the Governor of the 
universe ; and I am but a man, full of trouble 
and weakness. My name is Eudorus ; I am the 
son of Lasthenes. I was returning from Sala- 
mis, to my father's house ; the night overtook 
me ; I fell asleep on the border of this fountain. 
But thou — why art thou here alone ?" 

The language of the stranger confounded Cy- 
modocea. She felt in his presence a mixture of 
love and respect — of confidence and fear. The 
gravity of his speech and the beauty of his per- 
son formed a singular contrast. She considered 
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him as one of a new species of men, more noble 
and exalted than those with whom she had hitherto 
been acquainted. Desirous to augment the in- 
terest which Eudorus appeared to feel for her 
misfortune, she said: 

44 I am the daughter of Homer, of immortal 
song." 

She then related her story. The son of Las- 
thenes replied: 

" Permit me to conduct you to your father." 

He proceeded on the way; the daughter of 
Demodbcus followed. Her perturbation was visi- 
ble, for she trembled. To encourage herself, she 
attempted to talk ; she ventured some remarks 
respecting the charms of sacred Night, the spouse I 
of Erebus, and mother of the Hesperides and of 
Love. But her guide interrupted her : 

" I see nothing but stars which proclaim the 
glory of the Most High." 

These words renewed the confusion in the bo- 
som of Cymodocea. She no longer knew what to 
think of this unknown, whom she had at first mis- 
taken for an immortal. Was he some impious 
wretch, who roamed abroad under cover of. the 
night,- hated by men, and pursued by the ven- 
geance of the gods? Was he a pirate, who had 
disembarked from some vessel to ravish children 
from their parents? Cymodocea began to expe- 
rience a lively fear, which, however, she did 
not dare to express. Her astonishment was be- 
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yond description, when she saw her conductor 
how down before a cast-off slave, whom they 
found on the way side, call him brother, and give 
him his mantle to cover his nakedness. 

" Stranger," observed the daughter of Demo- 
docus, " you doubtless believed that this slave 
was some god concealed under the semblance of a 
beggar, to try the hearts of mortals !" 

w No," replied Eudorus, w I believed that he 
was a man." 

In the mean: time a fresh breeze sprung up 
from the east. Aurora appeared. Soon rising 
above the mountains of Laconia, cloudless and 
with majestic simplicity, the active and radiant 
sun mounted up die skies* At the same instant 
Eurytaedusa, darting from a neighbouring wood, 
rushed with open arms towards Cymodocea. 

46 Oh ! my daughter, " exclaimed she, " what 
grief have you occasioned me ! y I have filled the 
air with my sighs ! I thought that you had been 
carried off by Pan. This dangerous god is. al- 
ways wandering through the forests, and when 
he has been dancing, with aged Silenus, nothing 
can equal his audacity. How could I have pre- 
sented myself, without you, before my beloved 
master ? Alas ! I was still in my infancy, when, 
while playing upon the shores of the Naxos, my 
natal soil, I was suddenly seized by. a troop of 
those armed ruffians, who traverse the empire ot 
Thetis, and enrich themselves by spoil. The* 
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sold me at a port of Crete, about as far from 
Gortyna as might be travelled between the third' 
watch and mid-day. Your father had come to 
Lebenus, to exchange the wheat of Theodosiafor 
the carpets of Miletus. He purchased me from 
the pirates ; the price was two bulls, that had 
not yet traced the furrows of Ceres. Becoming 
convinced, in the course of . time, of my fidelity, 
he placed me at the door of his nuptial chamber. 
When the cruel fates had closed the eyes of Epi- 
charis, Demodocus' gave you to my arms that I 
might supply the place of your mother. What 
anxiety did I suffer during your infancy ! I 
passed the night by the side of your cradle ; I 
fondled you upon my knees ; you would receive 
your nouriphment from my hands alone—and when 
I left you even for a moment, you v uttered the 
most piercing cries." 

In pronouncing these words, Eurymedusa 
folded Cymodocea to her bosom, and her tears 
moistened the ground. Cymodocea^ affected by 
the caresses of her nurse, weeping, embraced her, 
and said ; 

".My mother ! this is Eudorus, the son of 
Lasthenes." • • 

The youth, resting upon his lance, contempla- 
ted the scene with a smile ; the natural serious- 
ness of his countenance had given place to an 
expression of tenderness* But suddenly resum- 
ing his gravity * 
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Daughter of Demodocus," said he, " behold 
yotft- nurse : your father's dwelling is hot far dis- 
tant. May God have compassion on thy soul !" 

Without awaiting the reply of Cymodocea, he 
departed with the rapidity of an eagle* Instruct- 
ed in the mysteries of the augurs, the priestess of 
the Muses no longer hesitated to believe that the 
hunter was one of the Immortals ; fearing to see 
the god and expire, she averted her head. Then 
hastily ascending mount Ithome, and passing by 
the fountains of Arsinoe and Clepsydra, she 
reached the temple of Homer. The aged priest 
had wandered during the whole night through the 
woods : he had despatched slaves to Leuctra, to 
Pharos and to Lemnos. The absence of the 
pro-consul of Aehaia was no longer sufficient to 
encourage paternal affection. Demodocus feared 
the immediate insults of Hierocles, even though 
that impious wretch was then at Rome ; and he 
anticipated nothing but misfortune for his beloved 
Cymodocea. When she arrived with her nurse, 
the unhappy father was seated on the ground near 
the hearth : his head was covered with the skirt 
of his robe : the ashes were watered by his tears. 
At the sudden appearance of his daughter, he was 
overpowered with joy. Cymodocea threw her- 
self into his arms ; for some moments nothing 
was heard but broken sobs, like the cries which 
issue from the nests of birds when the mother 
D 
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brings food to her little progeny : at length, te- 
straining his tears : 

44 Oh, my child," exclaimed Demodocus, " what 
god has restored you to your father ? Why did 
I suffer you to go alone to die temple ? I feared 
our enemies ; I feared the minions of Hierocles, 
who despises the gods, and sports with a parent's 
tears* But I would have traversed' the ocean; I 
would have thrown myself at the feet of Caesar ; I 
would have said to him, " Restore my Cymodocco, ; 
or take my life*" Your father would lave been 
seen pouring out his sorrows to the sun, and seek- 
ing you throughout the world, like Ceres, ki pur- 
suit of her daughter, whom Pluto had ravished 
from her. The fate of an old man, who dies 
childless is deserving of pity. His corpse, the 
object of youthful derision, is avoided ; 44 This old 
man," say they, w was a wretch ; the gods have 
destroyed his race ; he has left no child to bury 
him." 

Cymodocea, fondling her aged parent and kiss- 
ing hid silver beard, then said : 

44 My father, divine bard of the Immortals,** 
were lost in the forests ; a young mam, or rather a 
god has brought us hither." 

At these words, Demodocus, rising and pushing 
his daughter from his bosom, exclaimed : 

44 How! hath a stranger restored thee to Ay 
father, and hast thou, a priestess of the Muses 
and a daughter of Homer, neglected to introduce 
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him to oar dwelling i Had ** the rights of hos- 
pitality been more liberally paid to him, what 
would have becomeof thy divine ancestor? What 
will be saidthroughout all Greece ? The Home- 
rian Demodocus closed his door against a stran- 
ger' Ala»t I could not suffer more poignant 
«gret even though I should cease to be called the 
father of Cymodocea."* 

Eurymeduaa, observing his indignation and so- 
licitous to excuse Cymodocea, said r 

" Demodocus, my beloved master, do not con- 
demn thy daughter. I spesik to thee with the 
utmost sincerity. If we did not invite lie stran- 
ger to follow us* k was because he was young and 
beautiful as an Immortal v and we dreaded those 

. one of the most beautiful characteristics of ancient 
manners, is displayed in the universal attenUon pa,d to *e 
S^spitalitv. At the voice of the says U>e 

dLant authorof the travels of Anacha^.s every door flc^ 
oSTevery attention was lavished, and wlule offermg the 
SitlSage to humanity, nainquiries were made respect- 
2S*Sh, tiUtheyhadantkipatedevery wishoftte* 
^NotSeir legislators were the Greeks indebted for 
STublL institution, they owed itto -^hose - d 
3 ^netratine lij*t fiUed the heart of man, and i» not yet 

f-C^wf .tee our festmoral sensation is an emotion* 
^ y ^fi^Tr^r fellow creatures, and since dis- 
esteem and confidence tor our did Mt ^ 

t-t would be considered ^ = ^ ^ ^ 
experience of repeated perfi^ 
(Anach. trav. v. 1. P- 36.) 
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suspicions which too often arise in the hearts of 
the children of men." 

" Eurymedusa !" returned Demodocus, u what 
words have escaped thy lips ? Until this mo-f 
ment thou hast never appeared deficient in wis-* 3 
dom ; but I see that a god has disturbed thy* 
reason. Know, that my heart is ever shut against* 
Unjust reports, and that I contemn nothing soH 
much as the man who always distrusts the heart m 
of his fellow man." J 

Cymodocea then undertook to appease Demo- I 
docus. I 

44 Sacred priest," said she, " calm I intreatthoe, I 
the transports of tby rage. We may yet make m 
amends for my neglect. The young man has 1 
told me his name. Thou perhaps art not igno- I 
rant of his father's family : he is Eudorus, the *1 
son of Lasthenes." 1 

Soft persuasion carried her words to the heart 
of Demodocus : he tenderly embraced Cymodo- 
cea. 

" My daughter," said he, " it is riot in vain 
that I have instructed thy youth: no virgin of 
thine age equals thee in judgment; and the 
Graces alone excel thee in accomplishments. 
But who can equal the Graces, particularly the 
youngest, the beauteous Pasithea?* 'Tis true, 



* She was also called Aglaia. 
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my daughter, I know the family of Eudorus, 
the son of Lasthenes. I yield to none in the 
science of the genealogy of gods and men; had 
I lived in days of yore, I would have been ex- 
celled, by none but by Orpheus, Dimis, Homer, 
or the old man of Ascra ; * for men of ancient 
times were far superior to those of the present 
day. Lasthenes is one of the most noble inha- 
bitants of Arcadia* He is a descendant of god* 
and of heroes; for he traces his origin to the ri- 
ver Alpheua, and includes among his ancestors 
the great Philopoemen and Polybius, beloved by 
Calliope, the daughter of Saturn and Astrea. He 
himself has triumphed in the bloody games of the 
god of war: he is esteemed by our princes, and 
occupies the most exalted station in the cabinet 
and in the field. To-morrow, as soon as the lovely 
Hours, Dicea, Irene and Eunomia, shall have 
opened the gates of day, we will ascend the cha- 
riot, and go and offer presents to Eudorus whose 
prudence and valour report has celebrated." 

While speaking these words, Demodocus, fol- 
lowed by his daughter and Eurymedusa, entered 
the temple resplendent with amber, brass, and tor- 
toise shell. A slave bearing a golden flagon and 
a basin of silver, poured limped water upon the 
hands of die priest of Homer. Demodocus took 



* Hesiod. 
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a cup, purified it by fire, mixed" in it wine and 
water, and poured upon the earth a libation* to 
the household gods. Cymodocea retired to her 
chamber, and after having enjoyed the luxury of 
the bath, she lay down upon Lydian carpets 
spread with fine linen of Egypt; but she was 
unable to taste the sweets of sleep ; and in vain 
did she solicit the night to enwrap her in its am- 
brosial shades. 

The dawn had scarcely whitened the east, when 
the voice of Demodocus was heard; he called 
his intelligent slaves. Immediately Evemon, the 
son of Boetius, opened the repository which* con- 
tained the trappings of the chariots. He fixed 
the axle to the clattering eight-spoked wheels, 
strengthened by brazen bands ; he suspended a 
car ornamented with ivory upon elastic braces; 
he joined the pole to the car, and attached to its 
extremity the glittering yoke. Hestioneus of 
Epirus, skilful in the training of coursers, led 
forth two active mules of dazzling whiteness; 
he placed them prancing under the yoke, and 
covered them with harness sparkling with gofcL 
Eurymedtfsa, aged and experienced, brought 



* The libation was an important ceremony in the heathen 
sacrifice, wherein the priest poured forth wine, milk, or some 
other liquor in honour of the deity to whom the sacrifice was 
offered, after having himself first tasted it Libations were 
aUousedunderthelawofMpses. See Exod. XXIX. Numb.XY. 
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bread and wine, the strength of man : she also 
placed in the chariot the present intended for Eu- 
dorus. It was a brazen cup with a double bot- 
tom; a wondrous work; on which Vulcan had 
engraven the deliverance of Alceste by Hercules, 
as a return for the hospitality which he had receiv- 
ed from her husband. Ajax had given this cup 
to Tychius of Hylos, a celebrated armourer, in 
exchange for the buckler covered with seven bull 
hides, which the son of Telamon bore at the 
siege of Troy. A descendant of Tychius enter- 
tained at his house the bard of Troy, and present- 
ed to him this superb cup. Homer, having 
gone to Samos, was kindly treated by Creophy- 
lus, to whom, when dying, he bequeathed his 
cup and his poems. In the sequel, Lycurgus, 
king of Sparta, searching every where for wis- 
dom, visited the Sons of Creophylus ; they offered 
to him, together with the cup of Homer, the 
verses which Apollo had dictated to this immor- 
tal poet. At the death of Lycurgus, the world 
inherited the songs of Homer, but the cup was 
delivered to his descendants. It thus came to 
die hands of Demodocus, the last of the sacred 
race, by whom it was this day destined for the 
son of Lasthenes. 

In the mean time, Gymodocea in a retired 
place, put off her night-garments, the mysterious 
work of modesty. She clothed herself in a robe, 
which resembled in whiteness the flower of the 
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Kly, and which the Graces themselves ftstened 
around her bosom. She laced light sandals upon 
her feet, and collected upon her head with a pin of 
gold, the fragrant tresses of her hair. Her nurse 
brought the white veil of the Muses, which shone 
like the sun, and which was preserved tmder ail 
the others in a perfumed casket. Cymodocea j 
covered her head with this virginal tissue, and j 
went in search of her father. At the same mo- \ 
ment the old man approached, clad in a long robe 
fastened by a girdle and ornamented with purple 
fringe worth an hecatomb. He bore upon his 
head a crown of papyrus, and held in his hand 
the sacred branch of Apollo. He mounted the j 
chariot; Cymodocea seated herself by his side, i 
Evemon seizes the reins and plies the spotless j 
mules with the sounding lash. The mules dart 
forward, and the glowing wheels leave no more 
trace upon the sand than is made by the nimble 
bark upon the waves. 

44 Oh! my daughter," said the pious Demo- 
docus, as the chariot flew along, 44 may heaven 
preserve us from ingratitude. The gates of Tar- 
tarus are less hateful to Jupiter, than the ungrate* 
ful ; they may be said scarcely to live, and are 
always under the influence of a fury ; but a benig- 
nant genius is ever near to those who remember 
benefits conferred; the gods dwelt among the 
Egyptians, Because they are the most grateful of 
men." 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Arrival of Demodocus and Cymodocea in Arcadia. They 
meet with an old man at the tomb of Aglaus of Psophisi 
the old man conducts them to the field where the familyd 
Lasthenes are gathering the harvest Cymodocea recogni- 
zes Eudorus. Demodocus discovers that the family of 
Lasthenes is Christian. Return to the house of Lasthene* 
Christian manners. Evening prayer. Arrival of CyriBos, 
confessor and martyr, bishop of Lacedsmon. He comes 
to hear from Eudorus a relation of his adventures. Even* 
ing repast The family and the strangers repair to the 
orchard upon the banks of the Alpheus. Demodocus re- 
quests his daughter to chant upon the lyre. Chant of Cp 
modocea. Eudorus chants in his turn. The two fajwliei 
retire to rest Dream of Cyrillus. Prayer of 1 the fcty 
bishop. 



BOOK II. 



The mules urged on their rapid coarse, until 
the sun reached has meridian height. At that 
hour when the wearied magistrate joyfully de- 
scends from the tribunal to take his repast, the 
priest of Homer arrived upon the confines of Ar* 
ctdia, and Halted at Phi galea, celebrated on ac- 
count of the consecration of the Oresthasiaas* 
The noble Auceus, a descendant of Agapenor 
who commanded die Arcadians at the siege of 
TYoy, received Demodocus as his guest. The 
sons of Anceus unharness the smoaking mules, 
bathe their dusty sides with water from the foun- 
tain, and place before them tender grass cut upon 
the borders of the Neda. Cymodocea is conducted 
to the bath by young females of Phrygia, who 
had been sold to slavery; the host of Demodocus 
invests him with a line tunic, and a costly mantle : 
the prince of the youth, the eldest son of Anceus, 
crowned with a branch of the white poplar, sa- 
crifices to Hercules a wild boar nourished in the 
forests of Erymanthus ; those parts of the victim, 
selected as the offering, are covered with fat, and 
consumed with libations upon burning coals. A 
long grate of iron bars presents the remainder of 
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the sacred viands to the crackling flames : the 
juicy chine of the victim, and the most delicate 
morsels are set apart for the travellers : Demodo- 
cus received a portion three times greater than 
that of the other guests. Fragrant wine, preser- 
ved for six years, poured its purple streams into 
a golden cup ; and the gifts of Ceres, the knowl- i 
edge of which was communicated by Triptolemus 
to the pious Arcadians, furnished a substitute for ? 
the acorn, once the food of the Pelasgi, the first in- u 
habitants of Arcadia* . i 

But Demodocus was unable to enjoy the kind * 
attentions of his host : he was anxious to arrive \ 
at the house of Lasthenes. Night had already ji 
veiled the earth with her shades : the tongue of ) 
the victim was separated, and the last libations ] 
offered to the mother of dreams :* the priest of 
Homer, and the priestess of the Mtrses, were 
then conducted under a lofty poi^ch, where soft 
beds had been prepared for them by the slaves* 

Demodocus awaits with impatience the return 
of day. 

" My daughter," said he to Cymodocea, whose 
sleep was also disturbed by some unknown power, 
" how unfortunate are those over whom the influ- 
ence of Morpheus is never suspended by the ex- 



* Somnus, or the god of dreams, was the son of Erebus 
and Nox, or Night, and the brother of Death. 
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ercises of piety, or by the lively acknowledgments 
of a grateful heart ! It is not permitted us to en- 
ter by force into the temples of the gods : much 
less to gain admittance into Elysium with an un- 
subdued heart." 

No sooner had the first rays of Aurora illumi- 
nated the temple of Jupiter, which stands upon 
the top of mount Lyceus, than Demodocus caused 
the mules to be harnessed to the chariot. The 
generous Anceus in vain endeavours to detain his 
guests; the priest of Homer departs with his 
daughter. The chariot rolls with a loud noise be- 
yond the porches ; its course is towards the tem- 
ple of Eurynomus, concealed in a cypress wood ; 
it surmounts the heights of Elaius ; it passes by 
the grotto where Pan discovered Ceres, who with- 
held her favours from the husbandman, but suffer- 
ed herself to be subdued by the intercession of 
the Parcse, for once propitious to mortals. 

The travellers cross the Alpheus below its con- 
fluence with the Gortynius, and descend to the 
limpid waters of the Ladon. There they discover 
an ancient tomb, which the mountain Nymphs had 
surrounded with young elm trees : it was the tomb 
of that poor but virtuous Arcadian, Aglaus of 
Psophis, whom the oracle of Delphi declared 
to be happier than the king of Lydia.* Two 



•Near the tomb of Alcmaeon — says Anacharsis, vol. in. 
63/— we were shewn a small field, and a little cottage., 
E 
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roads led from this tomb ; one of which wound 
along the borders of the Alpheus, the other ascend- 
ed into the mountain. 

Whilst Evemon was deliberating which road 
to take, he discovered a man whose hair was 
blagached by age, seated at the tomb of Agiaus. 
His robe differed from that worn by the Grecian 
philosophers only in being made of a coarse white 
stuff : he seemed as if stationed there to await the 
arrival of travellers ; but his manner was neither 
inquisitive yor eager* 

When he saw the chariot stop, he arose, and 
addressing himself tp Demodocus : 

44 Traveller," saidi he, 44 would you inquire con- 
cerning the road,. Or come you to visit Lasthenes? 
If you wish to refresh yourself at his house, he 
will receive you with joy." 

44 Stranger" answered I3em<*docus, 44 not more 
fortunately d|d : Prianp, encounter Mercury, when 
the father of Hector visited the Grecian camp* 



where some centuries since, lived a poor and virtuous man, 
named Agiaus. Alike a stranger to wishes or to fears, unknown 
to men, and ignorant of what passed among 1 them, he peace- 
ably cultivated his little farm, the narrow boundaries of 
which he never passed. He had arrived at an extreme ol& 
age, when ambassadors from the powerful king of Lydia, 
Gyges, or Croesus, were commissioned to inquire of the 
oracle of Delphi, whether there existed on- the face- of- the 
whole earth, a mortal more happy than that prince. The py- 
thia replied, " Agiaus of Psophis." 
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Thy robe bespeaks thee n sage, and thy words 
although few, are full of meaning. I will tell thee 
truly ; we seek the rich Lasthenes, who is rank- 
ed on account of his wealth, among the happiest of 
men. Doubtless he dwells in yonder palace, up- 
on the border of the Ladon, though it might Well 
betaken for the temple of the god of Cyllene." 

* 4 That palace," replied the stranger, " belongs 
to Hierocles, the pro-consul of Achala. You 
have, however, arrived at the domain of him 
whom )*ou seek ; and the thatched cottage which 
you behold upon the top of the hill, is the dweU 
ling of Lasthenes." 

Whilst speaking these words, the stranger open* 
ed a gate, took the mules by the bridle, and led 
them into the inclosure. 

u They are at present," continued the old man, 
4t engaged in the harvest : if your servant will 
lead the mules to the house, I will conduct you to 
the field where you will find the family of Las- 
thenes." 

Demodocus and Cymodocea descended from the 
chariot and accompanied the stranger. They 
followed for some time a path traced through the 
midst of vines, upon a sloping ground, over which 
were scattered oaks of an immeasurable size. 
They soon perceived a field bristling with sheaves/ 
and filled with labourers of both sexes, who were * 
all busily engaged, some in loading the cars, 
other in cutting and binding up the grain* On 
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arriving in the midst of the harvest-men, the 
stranger cried ; 

44 God be with you." 

And the harvest-men replied : 

44 God grant you his blessing." 

They sung, whilst they laboured, a song, the air 
of which was grave and solemn. Gleaners fol- 
lowed, gathering the numerous stalks, which were 
purposely left behind : the master had directed 
this, in order that these poor females might col- 
lect their little stores of grain without disgrace* 
Cymodocea recognised at a distance the young 
man of the forest : he was seated with his mother 
and sister upon a pile of sheaves, under the shade 
of an adrachne. The family arose and advanced 
towards the strangers. 

44 Sephora, my beloved wife," said the guide 
of Demodocus, 44 let us return thanks to Provi- 
dence, who has sent us these travellers." 

44 How !" cried Demodocus, 44 it is the rich 
Lasthenes, and I knew him not ! Ah ! how do 
the gods sport with the discernment of man. I 
took thee for a slave appointed by thy master to 
execute the duties of hospitality." 

Lasthenes inclined his head. 

Eudorus with downcast eyes, taking the young- 
est of his sisters by the hand, placed himself res* 
^pectfully behind his mother. 

44 My host," said Demodocus, 44 and thou sage 
spouse of Lasthenes, worthy of being compared 
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with the mother of Telemachus, your son has 
doubtless informed you of the service he render- 
ed my daughter, whom the Fawns had caused to 
lose her way in the woods. Shew me the noble 
Eudorus, that I may embrace him as my son !" 

u That is Eudorus behind his mother," repli- 
ed Lasthenes— " I am ignorant of the service to 
which you allude — he has not spoken to us con^ 
cerning it." 

Demodocus was astonished. 

" What" said he to himself w is this simple 
shepherd the warrior who triumphed over Car- 
rausius ? is this the tribune of the Brittanic legion, 
and the friend of Gonstantine ?" 

Having at length recovered from the first effects 
of his surprise, the priest of Homer cried ; 

w I ought to have known Eudorus by his heroic 
port, less majestic, however, than that of Las- 
thenes, for children no longer possess the powers 
of their fethers. Oh! thou, whose blossom is 
as yet scarcely blown, may the gods grant thee 
the desires of thy heart! I bring thee an urn of 
'inestimable value ; my slave will fetch it front 
the chariot, and thou must receive it from my ' 
hands. Youthful and valiant warrior, thou art 
more beautiful than Meleager, when he captivated 
the eyes of Atalante ! Happy thy father, happy 
thy mother, but still more happy she, who is des* 
tined to thy arms ! If the virgin found by thee 

were not consecrated to the chaste Muses" 

E 2 
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The youthful couple wer# confused by the j 
words of Demodocus. Eudorus hastily replied : } 

" I will accept the present which you offer me, .< 
provided it has never been employed in your sa- 
crifices." 

As the day had not yet reached its close, the fa- 
mily invited the two strangers to repose with them 
upon the borders of a fountain. The sisters of Eu- 
dorus, seated at the feet of their parents, wove 
crowns of purple and crimson flowers, for an 
approaching festival. At a little distance from 
them were seen the urns and goblets of the har- 
vest-men ; and under the shade formed by some 
standing sheaves, an infant sleeping in a cradle. 

" My kind host," said Demodocus to Las- 
thenes, " thou seemest to enjoy the life of the 
divine Nestor. I do not recollect ever to have 
beheld a similar scene, except that represented 
upon the shield of Achilles. Vulcan there en- 
graved a king surrounded by harvest-men ; that 
shepherd of his happy people, stretched his sceptre 
in silence over the furrows. And nothing is 
wanting here, but the sacrifice of the bull, under 
the oak of Jupiter. What an abundant harvest! 
What faithful and industrious slaves !" 

" These harvest-men are not my slaves ;" re- 
plied Lasthenes ; my religion forbids my posses- 
sing any : I have given them their liberty." 

" Lasthenes," said Demodocus, " I begin to 
perceive that Report, that voice of Jupiter, hath 
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told the truth; thou wouldst doubtless » 
under the banners of that new sect who adoi*; * 
god unknown to our ancestors." 

Lasthenes replied : 

" I am a Christian." 

The descendant of Homer remained for some 
moments speechless with surprise ; at length re- 
suming his discourse : 

" My host/' said he, " pardon my frankness. 
I have ever been the faithful servant of Truth, 
the daughter of Saturn, and mother of Virtue.* 
The gods are just : how am I to reconcile the 
prosperity which surrounds you, with the impie- 
ties of which the Christians are accused ? 

Lasthenes answered : 

" Traveller ! the Christians are not impious, 
and your gods are neither just nor unjust ; they 
are nothing. If my fields and my nocks prosper 
in the hands of my family, it is because our hearts 
are pure, and submissive to the will of Him who 
is the only true God. Heaven has given me the 
prudent partner whom you behold ; I have requi- 



* Plutarch says that Truth, or as the Romans termed her, 
Veritas, was the daughter of Saturn and Time, and the mo- 
ther virtue. She was worshipped under the form of a young 
virgin, dressed in white apparel, with all the characteristics 
of diffidence and modesty. Democritus used to say that she 
hid herself at the bottom of a well, to intimate the difficulty 
with which she is to be found. 
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red from her nothing but constant love, and the 
humility and chastity becoming a female. God 
has blessed my intentions ; he has given me du- 
tiful children, the crown of old age. They love 
their parents, and they are happy* because they 
are attached to the humble dwelling of their father. 
My wife and 1 have ripened hr years together; 
and although my days have not always been free 
from trouble, she has reposed for thirty years by 
my side—the faithful partner of my cares and 
tribulations. May God reward her sevenfold, 
for the peace and consolation. I have received 
from her. She never can be happier,, than. I wish 
she should be" Thus did the heart of this Chris- 
tian of the early ages dilate with gratitude whilst 
speaking of his spouse. Cymodocea listened with 
rapture ; the suavity of his manners captivated 
the soul of this young infidel ; and Demodocus 
himself had need of Homer and all his gods to 
prevent his being overcome by the force of truth. 

After some moments of silence, the father of 
Cymodocea said to Lasthenes ; 

u Thou seemest to me to belong entirely to 
ancient times, and yet I do not remember to have 
seen thy words in Homer ! Thy silence hath the 
dignity of that of the sages. Thou risest with 
sentiments full of majesty, not upon the golden 
pinions of Euripides, but upon the celestial wings 
of Plato. In the midst of grateful abundance, 
thou enjoyest the delightful pleasures of friend- 
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ship ; nothing arountlrthee appears constrained ; 
all is contentment, persuasion, love. Mayest 
thou long preserve thy happiness and thy riches !" 

u I have never," replied Lasthenes " consi- 
dered these riches as belonging to myself! I ga- 
thered them for my brother Christians, for the 
Gentiles, for travellers, for all who are unfortu- 
nate. God has placed them under my direction ! 
God may perhaps deprive me of them ! blessed 
be his holy name !" 

As Lasthenes concluded these words, the sun 
descended from the summits of Pholoe, towards 
the brilliant horizon of Olympus ; the luminary 
appeared for a moment immovable, suspended 
above the mountain like an immense buckler of 
gold. The woods of the Alpheus and the Ladon, 
the distant snows of the Telphusa and the Lycaeus, 
were tinged with crimson ; the winds were hushed, 
and the valleys of Arcadia sunk into universal 
repose. The harvest-men retired from their la- 
bours ; the family accompanied by the strangers 
took the road towards the house. Masters and 
servants walked promiscuously, bearing the va- 
rious instruments of labour ! they were followed 
by sure-footed mules, laden with wood cut upon 
the hills, and by oxen slowly dragging the rustic 
implements, or cars trembling under a weight of 
sheaves. 

On arriving at the house, the sound of a bell 
was heard: 
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u We are going to evening prayers, said Las- 
thenes to Demodocus ; will you permit us to leave 
you for a moment, or would you rather accompa- 
ny us ?" 

" The gods preserve me from despising prayers 
cried Demodocus," those halting daughters of 
Jupiter, who alone can appease the choler of 
Ate."* 

. They were soon assembled in an open court, 
which was surrounded by granaries, and stables 
for the herds. The air was impregnated with 
an agreeable odour, which issued from several 
hives of bees, and mingled with the fragance of 
the milk of the cows which had just returned from 
the pastures. In the centre of this court was z 
well, the two posts of which, encircled with ivy, 
were surmounted by two aloes, growing in wick- 
er baskets. A walnut tree, planted by the grand- 
father of Lasthenes, covered the well with its 
shades* Lasthenes, with his head bare, and his 
face turned towards die east, placed himself un- 



* One of Homer's most beautiful allegories, is that res- 
pecting prayers : the following is Mr. Pope's translation. 
Prayers are Jove's daughters* of celestial race, 
kame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face, 
With humbed mein and with dejected eyes, 
Constant they follow,, where injustice flies ; 
Injustice swift, erect, and unconfined, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples on mankind, 
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Ler the tree of his fatter,* The rustics and har- 
est-men kneeled around their master. The head 
if the family pronounced with a loud voice this 
irayer, which was repeated by his children and 
ervants : 

u O I*ord, condescend to visit this dwelling 



While Prayers to heal her wrongs, move slow behind. 
Who hears these daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the throne above : 
When, man rejects the humble suit they make 
The sire revenges for the daughter's sake : 
From Jove commissioned, fierce injustice then 
Descends, . to punish unrelenting men. 

H. IX. 624. 

The allegory is thus explained by his excellent commentator 
Aistathius. Prayers are said to be the daughters of Jove, be- 
ause it is he who teaches man to pray. They are lame, be- 
ause.the posture of a suppliant is with his knee on the 
touihL They are wrinkled, because those that pray have a 
ountenance of dejection and sorrow. Their eyes are turned 
side* because through an awful regard to* heaven they dare 
ot lift them hither. They follow Ate or Injury, because 
othjngbut prayers can atone for the worngs that are offered 
y the injurious. 

Ate was also the daughter of Jupiter. Homer says (lib. 
3X; 1. 93.) that she raised such jealousy and sedition in 
eaven among the Gods, that Jupiter dragged her away by the 
air, and banished her forever from heaven, and. sent her to 
hreiL.on, earth where she incited mankind to wickedness, 
ml sowed dissensions among them. 

* The ancients, in addressing the gods always turned to- 
wards the east — but in addressing the heroes or demigodsj 
Key turned towards the westv 
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during the night, and forbid all access to vain 
and idle dreams. We are about to lay aside the 
vestments of the day; clothe us with that robe 
of innocence and immortality which we have lost 
through the disobedience of our first parents. 
When our bodies shall be committed to the tomb, 
permit heavenly Father, that our souls may re- 
pose with thee in heaven/' 

The devotions of the evening being concluded, 
they entered into the house, where was spread 
the hospitable board. A male and female ser- 
vant appeared, bearing two large brazen vessels, 
filled with water warmed by the flame. The for- 
mer washed the feet of Demodocus ; the latter, 
those of Cymodocea : and after having anoint- 
ed them with oil of great value, they wiped them 
with towels of white linen. The eldest daugh- 
ter of Lasthenes, of the same age with Cymodo- 
cea, descended into a cool and arched vault. In 
this place was preserved whatever contributes to 
the sustenance of man. Upon oaken planks, se- 
cured to the wall, were leathern bottles, filled 
with oil, not exceeded in sweetness by that of 
Attica itself ; stone measures in the shape of al- 
tars, ornamented with lions' heads and containing 
the finest wheaten flour; vases of honey ifroro 
Crete, less white, but more fragrant than tftat of 
Hybla, and vessels replenished with the wine of 
Chios, mellowed and enriched by the lapse of 
many years. The daughter of Lasthenes filled 
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an urn with this delicious and grateful liquor* 
well calculated to rejoice the heart of man during 
the sweet familiarity of a social repast. 

In the meantime, the servants know not whe- 
ther to prepare the banquet under the vine or un- 
der the fig tree, as in a day of rejoicing. They 
go to consult their master; Lasthenes directs 
them to set 6ut in the hall of the Agapae,* a ta- 
ble of shining box. They wash it with a sponge 
and cover it with osier baskets, filled with unlea- 
vened bread, baked under the ashes. They then 
bring upon dishes of pure clay, roots, birds, and 
fish from the lake Stymphalus, intended for the 
use of the family ; but the strangers are served 
with a kid which had as yet scarcely tasted the ar- 
butus of inouiit Alipherus, or the cytisus of the 
valley of Melenia. 

As the guests were approaching the friendly 
table, a servant came to inform Lasthenes, that 
an aged man, mounted upon an ass, and in all 
respects like the husband of Maria, was advan- 
cing through the avenue of cedars. At the next 
moment entered a man of a venerable counte- 
nance, wearing, under a white mantle the habit 
of a pastor. He was not naturally bald ; but his 
head had formerly been seared by the flame, and 



* The Agapa Were the feasts of charity, with which the 
service of the primitive Christians usually ended. This will 
be more fully explained hereafter. 
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his visage still exhibited marks of the sufferings 
which he had endured under Valerian.* His 
wliite beard descended to his girdle. His steps 
were supported by a staff, in the form of a shep- 
herd's crook, which had been sent to him by the 
bishop of Jerusalem ; a simple present, used by 
the primitive Fathers of the Church, as the 
emblem of their pastoral office, or of their pil- 
grimage here below. 



* During Che first few years of his reign, the emperor Vale- 
rian was the patron and benefactor of the church. He treat- 
ed the Christians with favour and partiality, and placed them 
in various situations around his own person. It was however 
but a gleam of sunshine for the church. The Emperor was 
unhappily seduced by Macrinus, a magician of Egypt, who 
wrought himself into high favour, and directed all the coun- 
cils at Rome. He took every method to persuade Valerian, 
that the only way to procure prosperity for the empire, was 
to re-establish Gentile idolatry in its full extent, and totally 
to suppress Christianity. Upon this bloody edicts were issu- 
ed out, about A. D. 257, not only prohibiting all Christian as- 
semblies, but ordering bishops, priests and deacons, to be 
put to death. At last the persecution became general, so 
that neither rank, nor sex, nor age could prove a protection 
from those sanguinary laws which were now enacted. Cy- 
prian, in an elegant and pathetic manner, bewails those fear- 
ful sufferings which the Christians then underwent, and he 
himself was beheaded at Cartilage, whilst Xistus, bishop of 
liome, fell a victim there. At one time there were no less 
than 300 hundred martyrs, who rather than sacrifice to the I 
gods, and renounce Christ, leaped into an horrible pit of 
burning lime, which had been kindled for the occasion, an<H, 
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It was Cyrillus, bishop of Lacedaemon : left 
for dead by the executioners, in a persecution 
against the Christians, he had, upon his recovery, 
been raised, contrary to his inclination, to the sa- 
cerdotal chair. To avoid the acceptance of the 
episcopal dignity, he had concealed himself for a 
long time ; but his humility was in vain. God 
revealed to the Faithful the retreat of his servant. 
Lasthenes and his family received him with the 
profoundest respect. They prostrated themselves 
before him; they kissed his sacred feet; they 
sang Hosannah ; and saluted him with the title 
of most holy, most beloved of God. 

"By Apollo," cried Demodocus, shaking his 
laurel branch encircled with fillets, 44 this is the 
most majestic old man my eyes have ever beheld ! 
0 thou, who art laden with years, what is the 
sceptre which thou bearest ? Art thou a king, or 



were consumed in the flames. Nesbit's Eccles. Hist. p. 57. 
In a war with Persia, he was defeated and made prisoner by 
Sapor, who carried him to his capital, where he exposed him, 
as he also did in all the cities of the empire, to the ridicule 
and insolence of his subjects. When Sapor mounted on horse- 
back, Valerian was made to serve as a footstool. The monarch 
*t last ordered him to be flayed alive, and salt to be thrown 
over his mangled body, so that he died in the greastest tor- 
ment. His skin was tanned, and painted in red, and that the 
ignominy of the JRoman empire might be lasting, it was nail- 
up in one of the temples of Persia. This was A. D. £60- 
Lwnpriere. 
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a priest consecrated to the altars of the gods ? 
Tell me the name of the divinity whom thou ser- 
vest, that I way offer to him my victims !" 

Cyrillus for some moments regarded Demodo- 
cus with surprise : then, with a smile of sweet- 
ness : 

" This sceptre," he replied, " is the crook which 
I use to direct my flock : for I am not a king, 
but a pastor. The God to whom my sacrifices 
are offered, was born among shepherds, in a man- 
ger. If you are willing, I will make him known 
to you : the only victim he will require, is the 
offering of your heart." 

Turning then towards Lasthenes, he conti- 
nued : 

" You are acquainted with the cause which j 
brings me hither* The public penitence of our \ 
Eudorus, excites the greatest wonder among out 
brethren : every one is desirous to know the rea- 
son of it. He has promised to relate to me his 
history, and m the two days which I design to 
spend with you, I hope he will satisfy my curi- 
psity." 

The attendants then arranged the seats about 
the table. The priest of Homer placed himself 
at the side of the priest of the God of Jacob. 
The family took their stations round the festive 
board. Demodocus, seizing a goblet, was about 
to offer a libation to the Penates of Lasthenes } 
the bishop of Lacedsemon gently arresting his 
hand: 
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u Our religion,' 5 said he, " forbids those signs 
of idolatry : you would not wound our feelings !" 

The conversation was cheerful and cordial. 
During a part of the repast, Eudorus read several 
lessons from the Gospel, and from the Epistles of 
the Apostles. Cyrillus expatiated in die most 
affectionate manner upon the instructions of St. 
Paul, relative to the duties of the married state. 
Cymodocea trembled, whilst tears, like pearls, 
rolled down her virgin cheeks : Eudorus expe- 
rienced the same emotions ; the hearts of all, as 
well of masters as of servants, were melted into 
tenderness. 

This, followed by the usual thanksgiving, con- 
stituted the evening repast of the Christians. 

The repast being finished, they repaired to the 
gate of the orchard, where they seated themselves 
upon a stone bench, which served as a tribunal for 
Lasthenes, when he sat in judgment upon the 
contentions of his dependants. 

Like a simple swain, whom fate destines to 
glory, the Alpheus rolled along at the foot of the 
orchard, under a rural shade, waves, which were 
soon to be crowned by the palm-trees of Pisa. 
Descending from the forest sacred to Venus, and 
from the tomb of the muse of iEsculapius, the 
Ladon wound through smiling meadows, and at 
length united its limpid waters with the current 
of the AlpheuS. The' "'deep vallies, watered by 
F2 . 
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these two rivers, were planted * ith myrtles, aldersr 
and sycamores. An amphitheatre of mountains 
terminated the whole circle of the horizon. The 
summits of these mountains were covered with 
thick forests inhabited by bears, stags, wjld asses, 
and monstrous tortoises, whose shells were used 
for lyres. Clothed in the skins of the wild boar, 
the shepherds conducted, among rocks and pines, 
their numerous herds of goats ; these nimble ani- 
mals were consecrated to the god of Epidaurus,* 
because their fleece was laden with gum which 
attaches itself to their beards and hair, when they 
browse upon the cistus growing in places inac- 
cessible to man. 

Every thing in this picture was at once solemn, 
simple and sublime. The waning moon appear- 
ed in the vault of heaven like those semi-circular 
lamps, which the primitive Christians suspended 
at the tombs of the Martyrs. The family of Las- 
thenes, did not, whilst contemplating this solitary 
scene, indulge in the vain speculations of the 
Greeks. Cyrillus humbled himself before that 
power, who causes the fountain to issue from the 
rock, and at whose step the mountains tremble 
like the timid lamb or the frightened hare. He 
admired that wisdom which rises in the form of 
a cedar upon Lebanon, or of a plane -tree upon the 



* ^sculapius- 
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borders of a fountain. But Demodocus, who 
wished to display the talents of His daughter, in- 
terrupted his meditations : 

" Pupil of the Muses," said he to Cymodocea, 
44 charm thy venerable hosts* The desire of 
pleasing constitutes the whole grace of life, and 
Apollo withdraws his gifts from haughty minds. 
Prove to us that thou art a descendant df Homer. 
Poets are the legislators of men and the precep- 
tors of wisdom. When Agamemnon departed 
for the shores of Troy, he left a divine bard with 
Clytemnestra, in order to confirm her virtue : this 
queen disregarded her duty, but it was not until 
iEgisthus had rembved the foster-child of the 
pluses to a desert isle." 

Thus spoke Demodocus. Eudorus brought a 
lyre, and presented it to the young Greek, who, 
on receiving it from his hands, uttered a few 
words, with a confused and faltering accent, but 
in a tone of inexpressible sweetness. She arose 
and after running over the different chords, pour- 
ed forth her melodious vokJe. 

She commenced with an eulogium to the 
Muses. 

44 To you," said she, 44 man owes all his know- 
ledge : you are the only consolation of life ; you 
lend sighs to our sorrows and harmony to our 
joys — Man has received from heaven but one ta- 
lent, divine poesy, and you have been chosen to 
present to him this inestimable gift. O ! daugh- 
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ters of Mnemosyne, who preside over the woods 
of Olympus, the vale of Tempe, and the fountains 
of Castalia ; aid the song of a virgin who is dedi- 
cated to your altars !" 

After this invocation, Cymodocea sang the 
birth of the gods — Jupiter preserved from his fa- 
ther's fury-r-Minerva sprung from the forehead 
of Jupiter — Hebe the daughter of Juno — Venus 
produced from the foam of the sea — and the Graces 
to whom she gave birth. She sung the origin of man 
animated by the fire of Prometheus — Pandora and 
her fatal box* — the reproduction of the human race 



* There are few, perhaps, who have not heard of Pandora 
and her fatal box — the following account of her transcribed 
from Lempriere, will not, we trust, be unacceptable to 
some of our readers. " Pandora, according to the poet 
Hesiod, was the first mortal female that ever lived. She was 
made with clay by Vulcan, at the request of Jupiter, who 
wished to punish the impiety and artifice of Prometheus, by 
giving him a wife. When this woman of clay had been made 
by the artist, and received life, all the gods vied in making 
her presents. Venus gave her beauty and the art of pleas- 
ing; the Graces gave her the power of captivating. Apollp 
taught her how to sing, and Minerva gave her the most rich and 
splendid ornaments. From all these valuable presents, which 
she had received from the gods, the woman was called Pandora, 
which intimates that she had received every necessary gift 
Jupiter after this gave her a beautiful box, which she was 
ordered to present to the man who majriedher; and by the 
commission of the god, Mercury conducted her to Prome- 
theus. The artful mortal was sensible of the deceit, and, as be 
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by Deucalion and Pyrrha.* She recounted the me- 
tamorphoses of gods and men ; the Heliades trans- 
formed intp poplars, and the amber of their tears 
borne upon the waters of the Eridanus.f She sung 
of Daphnis, Baucis, Clytia, Philomela, Atalanta— 
the tears of Aurora turned into dew — the crown 



had always distrusted Jupiter, as well as the rest of the gods, 
since he had stolen fire away from the sun to animate his man 
of clay, he sent away Pandora without suffering himself to 
be captivated hy her charms. His brother Epimetheus was 
not possessed of the same prudence and sagacity. He mar- 
ried Pandora, and when he opened the box which she present- 
ed to him, there issued from it a multitude of evils and distem- 
pers which dispersed themselves all over the world, and which, 
from that fatal moment, have never ceased to afflict the human 
race. Hope was v the only one who remained at the bottom of 
the box, and it is she alone who has the wonderful power of 
easing the labours of man, and of rendering his troubles and 
sorrows less painful in life." 

*. The classic legend respecting the deluge of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, and their having re-peopled the world by casting 
stones behind them, is too well known to need particular illus- 
tration. We notice it, however, only to introduce a plausible 
conjecture of Mr. Faber, concerning its origin. He supposes 
that Deucalion is no other than Noah — and that the story of 
the conversion of the stones into men and women, may have 
been founded upon a mistake of the word Abenim, stones, 
ibr Beniro, children. Vid Dissert, on the Gabiri. 

Vol. I. p. 309. Note. 

f The Heliades were the daughters of Sol and Clymene, 
and sisters of Phaeton, who incessantly bewailing the death 
of their brother on the banks of the Eridanus or Po, were 
changed by the gods into poplar trees. 

Ovid Met. 2, v. 340. 
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of Ariadne placed in the heavens. She forgot 
not you, ye fountains — nor you, ye rivers, ^ffcd 
4 convey nourishment to the trees that shade ymax 
banks. She named, with honour, the ancfeat 
Perseus, the Ismenus and the Erymanthus— 4&e 
Mseander, with its winding stream* — the 
nowned Scamander— the Sperchius beloved %y 
the poets— the Eurotas cherished by the spouse 
of Tyndarus, and the river which the swanfctf 
Maonia have so often charmed by the sweetness 
of their songs. 

But how could she pass in silence £he heroes 
celebrated by Homer ? Animated with new ar- 
dour, she sung the anger of Achilles, so pernicious 
to the Greeks — Ulysses — Ajax and Phoenix in 
the tent of the friend of Patrocles — Andromache 
at the Scsean* gate — Priam at the knees of the 
murderer of Hector. She sang the grief of An- 
dromache — the meeting of Telemachus and Ulys- 
ses at the house of Eumenes— the death of the 
faithful dog — the old Laertes weeding his gar- 
den, and weeping at the sight of the thirteen pear- 
trees which he had given to his son. 

Cymodocea could not sing the verses of her 
divine ancestor, without consecrating a few ac- 
cents to his memory. She represented the poor 

* The Mxander is celebrated among the poets for its wind- 
ings, which amount to no less than 600, and from which all 
obliquities have received the name of maanders. From its 
windings Dxdalus is said tp have had the first idea of his 
famous labyrinth. 
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and virtuous mother of Melesigenes, 3 * lighting 
her lamp and resuming her spindle at midnight, in 
order to purchase, with the price of her labour, 
a little bread for the nourishment of her son. She 
related how Melesigenes became blind and re- 
ceived the name of Homer ;\ how he travelled 
from city to city seeking hospitality ; how he 
sang his verses imder the poplar of Hyla. She 
recounted his long voyages — the night which he 
passed upon the shore of the island of Chios—- 
his adventure with the hounds of Glaucus. In 
fine, she spoke of the funeral games of the king 
of Euboea, at which Hesiod dared to contend with 
Homer for the palm of poesy : but she suppressed 
the judgment of the sages, who crowned the 
songster of husbandry, because his instructions 
were of greater utility to mankind. 

Cymodocea ceased : her lyre, falling upon her 
bosom, rested silent in her beautiful arms. The 
priestess of the Muses was standing ; her naked 
feet pressed the turf, and the zephyrs of the La- 
don and the Alpheus caused her black hair to 
play around the strings of her lyre. Enveloped 
in her white veil, her figure brightened by the 
moon beam, she seemed like some celestial appa- 
rition. Demodocus, in an extacy of transport, 



• Homer was called Melesigenes; some of the ancients 
supposing him to have been born on the banks of the river 
Meles, which the-name imports. 

4 Homer signifies blin4- 
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demanded a goblet in order to make a libation to 
the god of poesy. Observing that the Christians 
were silent, and that gave not to Cymodocea the 
eulogiums which he thought she merited : 

" My hosts," cried he, u are these chants dis- 
agreeable to you ? Nevertheless both gods and 
men are subject to the influence of harmony. 
Orpheus charmed the inexorable Pluto; the 
Fates themselves, clothed in white, and seated 
upon the golden axle of the world, listen to the 
music of the spheres;* for such is the declaration 



* Music of the spheres. As allusions are very frequently 
made to this species of music, and as we believe few of our 
ordinary readers are deeply skilled in the wild and fanciful hy- 
potheses of the ancients, a brief explanation of this phrase 
will not perhaps be deemed amiss. It being observed that 
the tones produced from musical chords, always depended up- 
on the relative lengths of their vibrating parts, exhibiting one 
uniform ratio, the octave being as 1 to 2 — the fourth as 3 to 4 
— the fifth as 2 to 3 &c. — the ancients concluded very justly, 
that the laws of harmony were invariable, and that the value 
and the intervals of tones were unalterably fixed by Nature 
herself. From this observation, the numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. obtained 
the name of the sacred quaternary, and were soon after dis- 
covered not only to contain one of the principles of thfc 
musical system, but also those of physics and even of morals. 
Every thing, says the abbe Barthelemi, was considered as 
proportion and harmony; time, justice, friendship, and in- 
telligence, were no other than the relations of numbers. From 
thjs they proceeded from one absurdity to another, until they 
at length converted the whole universe into an instrument of 
music, which they called the Great Lyre of Orpheus. Be- 
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of Pythagoras, who held frequent intercourse, 
with Olympus. The men of olden time, renown- 
ed for their wisdom, recognised so much beauty 
in music, that they gave to it the name of law.* 
As for myself, a divinity compels me to avow, 
that were not this priestess of the Muses my 



tween the centre of the earth, (which was considered the 
centre of the system) and the extremities of the planetary 
world, was divided into thirty-six parts, at intervals of a 
tone or semitone, which division produced the musical scale 
of the universal soul, or living principle which was suppo- 
sed to actuate the system. The celestial bodies were placed 
upon this scale, at certain proportionate distances. From 
their motions resulted the most delightful harmony. The 
Muses were considered as having fixed their thrones upon 
the stars : whence they regulated the cadenced movements 
of the celestial spheres, and presided over those eternal and 
ravishing concerts which Plato says can be heard only in 
the silence* of the passions, and which were said to have 
filled the soul of Pythagoras with the purest delight. Vid 
Anacharsis, v. 2, p. 169 et seq. 

A different origin is given of this phrase by Heraclides, in 
his remarks upon the allegories of Homer. He conjectures 
that the idea of the music of the spheres originated with 
this poet, who, in representing the solar beams as arrows, 
supposes them to emit a peculiar sound in the air. 

* The anoients used the term music in a great variety of 
senses. They applied it indifferently to melody, measure, 
poetry, dancing, gesticulation, the union of all the sciences, 
and the knowledge of almost every art. " Nor is this all" — 
continues Philotamus in his conversation with Anacharsis upon 
Grecian music ; — " the spirit of system and combination, which 
for near two centuries has introduced itself among us, an<£ 

G 
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Own daughter, I would have taken her voice for 
that of the dove which bore into the forest of 
Crete the ambrosia of Jupiter." 

44 It is not the chants themselves, but the sub- 
ject of the chants of this young female, which 
causes our silence," replied Cyrillus. 44 Perhaps a 
day will come, when these fictions of antiquity will 
be considered but as ingenious fables, the subject 
of the poet's song. But now, they darken your 
understanding; they load you, during life, with 
a yoke which human reason cannot but disclaim, 
and after death they will destroy your soul. Da 
not believe that we are insensible to the charms 
of music. Our religion is nothing but harmony 
and love ! But how much greater would be the 
effects produced by your amiable daughter, whom 
you justly compare to a dove, if the merit of the 
subject corresponded with the sweetness and in* 
nocence of the voice! Poor forsaken turtle! 
Go up to the mountain where the bride awafts 
her spouse ; fly towards those mysterious forests 
where the daughters of Jerusalem will listen to 
your complaints !" 

Cyrillus then addressed the son of Lasthenes *• 
u My son ! shew to Demodocus, that we deserve 



impelled us io search every where for affinities, has suggest- 
ed, that even the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the 
operations of the mind, are subjected to the laws of harmo- 
ny. Trav. of Attach, vol. 2, p. 106, 
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not the reproach he has cast upon us. Sing 
for us those fragments of the holy writings 
which our brethren have arranged for the lyre, 
and prove that we are far from being enemies to 
poesy and innocent enjoyment. God has often 
employed our songs to touch the unregenerated 
heart." 

Upon the branches of a neighbouring willow, 
was suspended a lyre stronger and more full than 
that of Cymodocea: it was a Hebrew cinnor. Its 
strings were relaxed by the dews of night. Eu- 
dorus took down the instrument, and after hav- 
ing tuned it, he appeared like the youthful David, 
about to chase away by the sounds of his harp, 
the spirit which disturbed the repose of Saul. 
Cymodocea seated herself at the side of Demo- 
docus. Eudorus, raising his eyes towards the 
resplendent firmament, began his noble song : 

He sung the birth of chaos — light, the off- 
spring of a single word-^the earth, producing 
its trees and animals— man, created in the image 
of God, and animated with the breath of life — 
Eve, taken from the side of Adam — the joy and 
the pangs of woman, on giving birth to her first 
child— the burnt offerings of Cain and Abel — the 
murder of a brother, and the blood of man cry- 
ing for the first time towards Heaven. 

Passing on to the days of Abraham, and sof* 
tening the tones of his lyre, he sang the palm- 
tree — the well — the camel— -the wild-ass of the 
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desert — the traveller patriarch seated at the door 
of his tent — the flocks of Gilead~the vallies of 
Lebanon — the summits of Horeb, of Hermon, and 
of Sinai — the rose-trees of Jericho — the cypresses 
of Cades — the palm-trees of Idumcea — Ephraim 
and Sichem — Sion and Solyma — the brook of the 
cedars, and the sacred waters of the Jordan. He 
sang of the judges assembled at the gates of the 
city — of Boaz in the midst of the harvest-men— 
of Gideon threshing his grain and receiving the 
visits of an Angel— of old Tobit going out to 
meet his son, whose approach was announced by 
his faithful dog— of Hagar turning away her face 
that she might not behold the death of Ishmaeh 
But before he sang of Moses among the shepherds 
Qf Midian, he recounted the adventure of Joseph, 
recognised by his brethren — his tears and those 
of Benjamin — Jacob presented to Pharaoh — and 
the patriarch conveyed after his death to the cave of 
Mamre,that he might there rest with his fathers* 

Then changing his style, Eudorus repeated the 
song of the good king Hezekiah, and that of 
the exiled Israelites upon the banks of the rivers 
of Babylon — he made the voice of Rama to 
mourn, and the son of Amos to sigh : 

" Mourn, gates of Jerusalem! O Sion, thy 
priests and thy children are led away into captivi- 
ty!" 1 

He sung the numerous vanities of man ; the 
vanity of riches — the vanity of science— the vam- 
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ty of glory— the vanity of friendship— the vanity 
of life— the vanity of posterity ! He exposed the 
false prosperity of the impious, and preferred the 
lot of the good, though dead, to that of the bad 
who survive them. He pronounced an eulogium 
on the poor virtuous man, and on the sage indus- 
trious woman. 

" She has gathered wool and flax ; she has la- 
boured with skilful and ingenious hands ; she 
rises during the night to distribute work to her 
domestics and bread to her servants ; she is 
clothed with comeliness. Her sons have arisen, 
and proclaimed that she was happy ; her husband 
has left his couch and published her praises." 

" O Lord !" cried the youthful Christian, in- 
flamed by these images, " thou art the true sove- 
reign of heaven. Thou hast marked out the place 
of the morning. At thy voice the sun arose in 
the east ; he advanced like a mighty giant, or 
like a radiant spouse issuing from the nuptial 
chamber. Thou callest the thunder, and the 
trembling thunder answers to thy voice — " Be- 
hold ! here am I." Thou humblest the pride of 
the heavens ; thy spirit flies in the whirlwind ; 
the earth trembles at thine anger ; the frightened 
dead start from their tombs. O God, how mag- 
nificent art thou in all thy works ! And what is 
man, that thou shouldst regard him with affec- 
tion ! Yet is he the eternal object of thy exhaust- 
less favour ! Mighty and merciful God — uncre- 
G<? 
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ated Essence — Ancient of days—glory be to jthy 
power, love to thy compassion !" 

Thus sung the son of Lasthenes. This hymn 
of Sion resounded afar off among the cavernsofc 
Arcadia, surprised at echoing back, instead offb$ 
effeminate tones of the flute of Pan, the nlariy 
accents of the harp of David. Demodocus aad 
his daughter were too much astonished to exhibit 
the marks of their emotion. The glowing p&s 
tures of scripture had, as it were, dazzled A«ir 
senses accustomed to receive but one light, and 
that mixed with darkness. They knew not wtat 
divinities Eudorus had been celebrating : but tt» 
they took for Apollo, and would have consecrated 
to him a golden tripod not yet sullied by the 
flame. Cymodocea dwelt particularly upon ike 
eulogium of the sage matron, and determine^ 
essay the same chant upon her lyre. The Chife- 
tian family, on the other hand, was absorbed in 
the most serious meditations ; that which' to the 
strangers was but sublime poetry, was to them 
profound mysteries and eternal truths. The si- 
lence of the assembly would have continued for a 
long time, had it not suddenly been interrupted 
by the plaudits of the rustics. The voices of Cy- 
modocea and Eudorus had floated to them upon 
the breeze : they had descended in crowds from 
the hills to listen to these concerts ; they fancied 
that the Muses and the Sirens had renewed, upon 
the borders of the Alpheus, the contest in which 
they had once been engaged, when the daughter 
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of Achelous, vanquished by the skilful sisters, 
were obliged to lay aside their wings. 

Night had already passed the middle of her 
course. The bishop of Lacedaemon proposes to 
retire. Like the husbandman, fatigued by the la- 
bours of the day, he thrice calls upon the name of 
the Lord, and adores. The Christians, having 
given-each other the kiss of peace, return to their 
dwelling in holy composure. 

Demodocus was conducted to the place which 
hadbeen prepared for him, not far from the apart- 
ment of Cymodocea. Cyrillus, after having me- 
ditated upon the word of life, threw himself upon 
a bed of reeds. But scarcely had he closed his 
eyes, when his mind was disturbed by a vision ; 
the wounds of his former persecution seemed 
again unclosed, and he perceived, with ineffable 
delight, his blood again flowing for Jesus Christ. 
At the same time he beheld a young man and a 
youthful female, resplendent in light, ascending 
from the earth towards the heavens : with a palm- 
branch, which they held in their hands, they made 
a sign for him to follow ; but he could not distin- 
guish their features, as their heads were veiled. 
He awoke in holy agitation : he believed that he 
discovered in this mysterious dream some warn- 
ing to the Christians. He engaged in prayer with 
abundance of tears, and often was he heard to cry 
in the silent hour of the night ; 

44 O my God, if victims are still wanting, ac- 
cept of me for the safety of thy people !" 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The prayer of Cyrillus ascends to the throne of the All-Pow 
erful. Heaven. Angels. Saints. Tabernacle of the Mo- 
ther of the Saviour. Sanctuaries of the Son and of the 
Father. The Holy Spirit. The prayer of Cyrillus rises 
before the Eternal : the Eternal accepts it, but declares 
that the bishop of Lacedsemon is not the victim appointed 
to redeem the Christians. Words of the Son. Discourse 
of the Father. Eudorus is the chosen victim. Motives of 
this choice. The Son completes the revelation of the de- 
signs of the Father. Cymodocea is the second sacrifice 
demanded by Heaven. The celestial warriors assume their 
arms. Song of the Saints and Aqgels. 
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The last words of Cyrillus ascended to the 
throne of the Eternal. The All-Powerful ap- 
proved the sacrifice ; but the bishop of Lacedae- 
mon was not the victim which God, in his anger 
and compassion, had chosen to redeem the Chris- 
tians. 

In the centre of created worlds — in the midst 
of innumerable stars which serve as ramparts, as 
avenues, and as roads-— floats that immense city 
of God, whose wonders no mortal tongue can des- 
cribe. The Eternal himself laid its twelve foun- 
dations, and surrounded it with that wall of jasper, 
which the well-beloved disciple saw measured by 
the Angel with a rod of gold. Clothed with the 
glory of the Most High, the invisible Jerusalem 
is adorned like a bride for her spouse. Far 
hence ye monuments of earth ; ye are unworthy 
to be compared with those of the holy city ! There, 
the richness of the materials disputes the palm 
with the perfection of the structure. There reign 
hanging galleries of sapphire and of diamonds, 
feebly imitated by the genius of man in the gay- 
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dens of Babylon ;* there rise triumphal arches 



* The hanging gardens were constructed upon the same 
grand scale that was displayed throughout the whole city of 
Babylon. The following is the account given of -them by 
Rollin. 

The new palace, which stood on the west side of the river, 
was sixty furlongs, or seven and an half miles in compass. 
In this palace, were the hanging gardens, so celebrated among 
the Greeks. They contained a square of four plethra, that 
Is, four hundred feet on every side, and were carried up aloft 
into the air, in the manner of several large terraces, one 
above another, till the height equalled that of the walls of 
city. (This was 350 feet.) The ascent was from terrace to 
terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sus- 
tained by vast arches, raised upon other arches, one above 
another, and strengthened by a wall surrounding it on every 
side, of twenty-two feet thickness. On the top of the arches 
were first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long and Jour 
broad : over these was a layer of reed, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, 
closely cemented together with plaster. The whole was co- 
vered with thick sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of 
the garden. And all this floorage was contrived to keep the 
moisture of the mould from running away through the arches. 
The mould, or earth, laid hereon, was so deep that the great- 
est trees might take root in it ; and with such the terraces 
were covered, as well as with all other plants and flowers 
that were proper for a garden of pleasure. In the upper 
terrace there was an engine, or kind of pump, by which water 
was drawn up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
garden was watered. In the spaces between the several 
arches, upon which this whole structure rested, were large 
and magnificent apartments, that were very light, and had 
the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 

Rollin's Anc. Hist. v. 2, p. 20. 
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composed of the most brilliant stars ; there co- 
lonades of suns, extend without end through the 
firmament, like the columns of Palmyra among 
the sands of the desert. This architecture is liv- 
ing« The city of God is itself intelligent. No- 
thing is material in the abodes of spirit nothing 
is dead in the regions of eternal existence. The 
gross expressions, which the Muse is compelled 
to use, deceive us : they give substance to that 
which exists but as a divine dream during a bliss- 
ful sleep* » 

Delightful gardens environ die radiant Jerusa- 
lem. Four rivers flow from the throne of the All- 
Powerful ; they water the celestial Eden, and roll 
along on their waves the pure Love and Wisdom of 
the Deity. These mysterious waters unite, mingle 
and impart nourishment, as well to the immortal 
myrrh,* as to the lily that resembles the bride, 



* Immortal myrrh. This is probably an allusion to the 
same plant celebrated by Milton under the name of the ama- 
rant :— that is, unfading' — immortal. 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom j but soon for man's offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 
And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 
Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 
With these that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, enwreathed with beams, &c> 

Par. Lost, IH. 383 v 
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and to the flowers which perfume the couch of 
the bridegroom. The tree of life rises upon the 
hill of incense ; a little further off, the tree; of 
knowledge extends on every side its deep roots 
and innumerable branches ; it bears, concealed 
under its golden foliage, die secrets of the Divi- 
nity, the hidden laws of nature, the truths of 
moral and intellectual existence, the immutable 
principles of good and evil. The knowledge, 
with which we would be? intoxicated, constitutes 
the food of the elect ; for in the realms of Sove- 
reign Wisdom, the fruit of science no longer;oc- 
casions death.* The two great progenitors of 
the human race often come to pour out their 
tears (such tears as Immortals can shed) beneath 
the shade of this wondrous tree* 

The light which illuminates these happy re- 
treats, is composed of the roses of morn, the fire 
of noon, and the purple of evening ; but np star 
appears in the resplendent horizon ; no sun rises, 
no sun sets in those regions where nothing ends, 



* Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse. 

Par. Lost, I. 1. 
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where nothingbegins ; but an ineffable splendour, 
descending on every sick like a gentle dew, pre- 
serves the never-ending day of a blissful eter- 
nity. 

In the vestibules of the sacred city, and in the 
fields which surround it, are at once united and 
arranged the choirs of Cherubim and Seraphim 
— of Angels and Archangels— of Thrones and 
Dominions : all minister to the work or to the 
will of the Eternal. To these, has been given all 
power over fire, air, earth, and water — to those, 
belongs the direction of the seasons, of the. winds 
and of the tempests. They mellow the harvest 
—they rear the tender plant- — they bend the aged 
tree towards the earth. These are they that sigh 
in the ancient forests— that speak in the waves 
of the sea and swell the billows mountains high. 
Some guard the thousand war-chariots of Sabaoth 
and Elohim ; others watch the quiver of the Al- 
mighty — his inevitable thunders — his tremendous 
coursers which carry pestilence and war, famine 
and death. A million of these active spirits re- 
gulate the motions of the stars, and, like the vi- 
gilant centinels of a great army, by turns relieve 
each other in their magnificent employment. Pro- 
duced at different epochas by the breath of the 
Deity, these angels are not equally old in the 
generations of eternity: an infinite number 
among them were created with man, to sustain 
H 
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his virtue, to direct his passions, and defend him 
against the assaults of Hell. 

There also are assembled for eternity those 
mortals who practised virtue upon the earth ; the 
Patriarchs, seated under palm-trees of gold; the 
Prophets, whose foreheads sparkle with two rays 
of light; the Apostles, carrying on their hearts 
the sacred Evangelists; the Teachers, bearing 
in their hands an immortal pen ; the Hermits, re- 
tired in celestial grottos ; the Martyrs, clothed 
in shining robes ; Virgins, crowned with the roses 
of Eden ; Widows, whose heads are decorated 
with long veils ; and all those charitable females, 
who, under simple attire, have consoled our griefs 
and alleviated our miseries. 

Can feeble and unhappy man speak of supreme 
felicity ? Fleeting and pitiful shades, do ye know 
what that felicity is? When the soul of the * 
faithful Christian abandons his body, like an expe- 
rienced pilot who quits the fragile vessel which the 
ocean is about to engulf, then alone does it taste real 
bliss. The sovereign good of the elect consists in 
knowing, that this goqd without measure, shall 
also be without end ; they are continually in the 
delightful situation of a mortal who has just per- 
formed a virtuous or heroic action ; of a sublime 
genius, upon the production of a noble thought ; 
of a man who feels the transports of a pure and 
holy love, or the charms of friendship long tested 
by misfortune. Thus the generous passions are 
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not extinguished in the hearts of the just, but on- 
ly purified : brothers — husbands — wives — friends 
—still love each other; and these attachments 
which exist and concentre in the bosom of the 
Divinity himself, partake something of the gran- 
deur and eternity of God. 

Sometimes these happy spirits repose together 
on the borders of the rivers of Wisdom and of 
Love. The beauty and omnipotence of the Most 
High are their constant themes : . 

u O God," say they, 44 how boundless is thy 
grandeur! All which Thou hast created is 
circumscribed by the limits of time ; and time 
itself, which to mortal view appears like a bound- 
less sea, is but an imperceptible drop in the 
ocean of thine eternity !" 

Sometimes, that they may the better glorify 
the King of Kings, the elect contemplate his 
marvellous work ; the creation, which they sur- 
vey from different points of the universe, pre- 
sents, the most delightful scenes; such (if we 
may compare small things with great) such are 
exhibited to the eye of the traveller the rich 
plains of Indus, the fertile vallies of Delhi and 
Cashmire, shores covered with pearls and per- 
fumed with amber, where the tranquil waves 
come to expire at*he foot of the blossomed cin- 
namon. The colour of the skies — the disposi- 
tion and the grandeur of the spheres; whose ap- 
pearance varies with their motions and their dis- 
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tances — afford to those happy spirits an inexhaus- 
tible source of admiration. They love to study 
those laws which govern the rapid revolutions of J 
these stupendous bodies through the ethereal fluid ; \ 
they visit that placid moon which, during the se- 
renity of night, enlightened their prayers or their I 
friendships while here below. The humid and 
trembling star which precedes the footsteps of the 
morning — that other planet which appears like a 
diamond in the golden hair of the sun — that long- 
yeared globe which moves but by the light of four 
pale torches — that mourning earth which, far from J 
the beams of day, wears a ring like an inconsola- 
ble widow — all those wandering stars which shed 4 ; 
their light upon the habitation of man, attract ,< 
the meditations of the Elect. In a word, the ! 
chosen extend their flight to those worlds of which 
our stars are the suns ; and they listen to the *!' 
concerts of the celestial Lyre which mortal ear 
hath never heard. God, from whom flows an 
uninterrupted creation, suffers not their sacred I 
curiosity to relax — whether, at the most distant i 
bounds of space, he destroys an ancient universe J 
— or whether, followed by an army of Angels, 
he carries order and beauty into the bosom of 
chaos. 

But the most astonishing object which presents 
itself to the contemplation of the Saints— is man. 
They are interested both in our pleasures and our 
pains; they listen to our vows ; for us they pray 5 
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they are our protectors and our guides ; seven 
times do they rejoice when a sinner returns to the 
fold; and when the Angel of death brings a 
shrinking soul to the fest of the Sovereign 
Judge, they tremble with charitable fear. But 
although our passions may be exposed to their 
view, they are unable to discover by what means 
so many discordant principles are united in our 
bosoms., God, who permits the blessed to pene- 
trate into the laws of the universe, has reserved 
to himself the wonderful secret of the heart of 
man.* 

Xn this ecstacy of admiration and love, in these 
tnq^ports of sublime joy, or emotions of tender 
sadness, the Elect repeat the cry of thrice Holy, 
which eternally delights the heavens. The pro- 
phet King regulates the divine melody ; Asaph, 
who utters the afflictions of David, directs the 
instruments rendered vocal by the breath ; and 
the sons of Korah preside over the harps, the 
lyres and the psalteries which tremble under the 
hands of Angels. The six days of creation — 
the repose of the Lord — the festivals of the old 
law and of the new dispensation, are celebrated 
alternately in the realms of immortal bliss. Then 
are the sacred domes crowned with a more ra- 
, diant glory; then, from the throne of God, from 
the light diffused throughout the intellectual 
abodes, issue sounds so soft, so sweet, that mor- 
tals could not hear and live. Where, oh Muse, 
H 2 
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wilt thou find images to represent these angelic 
solemnities ! Are they to be found in the pavi- 
lions of eastern princes, when seated upon a 
throne glittering with precious stones, the mon- 
arch assembles his splendid court ? Or wouldst 
thou rather recal the memory of the terrestrial 
Jerusalem, when Solomon was about to dedicate 
to the Lord the sanctuary of the faithful people ? 
The shrill flourishings of the trumpet shook the 
summits of Sion; the Levites repeated in choirs 
the Song of Degrees ; the elders of Israel marched 
with Solomon before the tables of Moses j the high 
priest sacrificed innumerable victims ; the daugh- 
ters of Judea moved with measured steps around 
the Ark of the Covenant; their dances, as pious 
as their hymns, were in praise of the Creator. 

The concerts of the celestial Jerusalem resound 
to the most holy Tabernacle, in the City of God, 
inhabited by the adorable mother of the Saviour* 
Surrounded by a company of widows, of illus- 
trious fpmales and immaculate virgins, Maria is 
seated on a throne of dazzling whiteness. The 
sighs of earth ascend to the throne by secret 
avenues : this consoler of the afflicted hears even 
the faintest expression of wretchedness ; she lays 
at the feet of her Son, upon the altar of perfumes, 
the offering of bur tears ; and to render the sa- 
crifice more efficacious, she mingles with it the 
divine drops of her own eyes. The guardian 
Spirits of man come incessantly to intercede for 
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their mortal friends, with the Queen of phy. 
The two Seraphim of Grace and of Charity, up- 
on their knees, await her commands ; around her 
are still seen Gabriel, Anna and Joseph, the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, and the wise men of the 
east. Here also appear hastening forward in 
crowds those infants who died upon the thres- 
hold of life, and who, transformed into little 
Angels, seem to have been the companions of 
the Messiah in the cradle. They wave before 
their celestial mother censers of gold, which rise 
and fall with an harmonious sound, and shed in 
a gentle vapour the fragrance of love and inno- 
cence.* 

An hundred steps of rubies, carbuncles and eme- 
ralds lead from the abode of Maria to the sanc- 
tuary of the Saviour : it is there that the Son 
preserves by his care the worlds which the Father 
has created. He is seated at a mystic table ^ four 
and twenty elders, clothed in white robes, and 
wearing crowns of gold, are placed upon thrones 
on either side. Near him is his living chariot 
whose Wheels dart thunder and lightning. When- 
ever the Desire of nations deigns to manifest him- 
self to the Elect in close and perfect vision, the 



* The censer was a sort of small chafing-dish, covered 
with a dome, and suspended by a chain. Josephus tell us," 
that Solomon made twenty thousand golden censers for the 
temple of Jerusalem, to offer perfumes in. 
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Elect fall as if dead before his face ; but he ex- 
tends his hand and says : 

" Arise— fear nothing — ye are the Blessed of 
my father — look on me — I am the First and iif^ 
Last." 

Beyond the sanctuary of the Word extend in- 
terminable regions of fire and of light. The.Father 
dwells at the bottom of these abysses of life* The 
principle, of all that was, that is, or that shall be 
— the past, the present and the future are united 
in him. There, are those truths which heaven 
itself is unable to comprehend ; the free-will of 
man, and the fore-knowledge of God I the exist- 
ence which can sink into nothing, and the noth- 
ing which can spring into existence ; there, far 
from the eye of Angels, is accomplished the mys- I 
tery of the Trinity. The Spirit which continual- 
ly ascends and descends from the Son to the j 
Father and from the Father to the Son, unites 
itself with them in these impenetrable depths. 
A triangle of fire then appears at the entrance of 
the Holy of Holies : the spheres are arrested in 
their course through fear and respect, . the Ho- I 
sannah of the Angels is suspended, the immortal 4 
fcoKUery are ignorant what are to be the decrees J 
of the living Unity they know not whether the I 
Thrice-Holy is not about to change the forms 
material and divine upon earth and in heaven, or 
whether, recalling to himself the principles of 
being, he will not compel the universe to return 
into the bosom of his eternity. 
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When the primitive essences separate, the tri- 
angle of fire disappears : the oracle opens, and 
the three Powers are discovered. Seated upon 
a throne of clouds, the Father holds a compass in 
his hands ; a circle is beneath his feet ; the Son, 
armed with the thunder-bolt, is seated on his 
right : like a column of . fire, the Spirit elevates 
itself upon his left. Jehovah gives a signal with 
his awful brow ; time, re-assured, resumes his 
course*— the frontiers of chaos retire, and the 
stars pursue their melodious way. The heavens 
lend an attentive ear to the voice of the All-Pow- 
erful, who pronounces his determinations respect- 
ing the universe. 

As the prayer of Cyrillus reached the throne 
of the Eternal, the three persons thus exhibited 
themselves to the dazzled eyes of Saints and An- 
gels ; and the Ancient of days addresses these 
words to the Son begotten from eternity : 

" Son of my intelligence — Word, who art ever 
entering into and ever issuing from my bosoms- 
Conqueror of Demons and Redeemer of man, the 
prayer of one of thy martyrs hath arisen before 
me. The period at which thy Cross is to tri- 
\ "umph, hath arrived. Long enough hath idolatry 
raised her temples before thine altars ; she must 
now be driven from the earth. Already is the 
new Cyrus born : he shall break the images of 
the spirits of darkness, and place the throne of 
the Caesars under the shadow of thy tabernacle* 
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But, oh my Son, the Christians, not tojje subdu* 
ed by sword or fire, have suffered themselves 
be seduced by the blandishments of peace! U 
order to prove their virtue, I have permitted 
them to obtain both riches and honour; th*J 
have been unable to resist the persecution of pro* 
perity. Before the world becomes subject to 
their domination, they must be made worthy of 
that glory which I have reserved for them; they 
have enkindled the fire of my indignation, tod 
tannot find grace in my eyes until they shall have 
been purified* I am about to unchain Satan upon 
the earth ; a last trial of the Faithful is about to 
commence ; the Christians have strayed from the 
faith ; they merit punishment ; the victims arc 
chosen." 

Thus spake He that is called the Lord*— He, 
whose anger ascends like the smoke of a mighty 
conflagration — He, who has measured the waters 
of the sea in the hollow of his hand — who has 
weighed the mountains in scales and the hills ma 
balance. The divine Intercessor, who surpasses 
in beauty all the children of men — the Son, who, 
with the Spirit alone, would remain should exist- 
ence itself vanish before the anger of Jehovah— 
the God of mercy and of peace, replied to the God 
strong and terrible : 

44 Father of eternal years, thy will be done! 
Thy goodness moves in unison with thy justice ' 
whilst thou denouncest persecution, thou proroisest 
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triumph. I see, that the offering of the holy 
bishop, whose sighs have ascended before thee, 
is not sufficient to appease thine indignation ; the 
prince who is destined to plant my Cross upon the 
throne, could not also fall a sacrifice for his bre- 
thren : for the ways of salvation are still the same* 
Thou wilt not seek for defenders of my Law 
among men decorated with the royal fillet ; I wore 
not the purple — I was not born among the sons 
of Adam, in the bosom of magnificence ; I passed 
from obscurity to punishment, and my blood hath 
purchased man." 

The Redeemer, was silent. The Father replied : 
his voice resembled the majestic thunder which 
begins to roll over numerous battalions, ready to 
engage in furious combat : the signal is suspended ; 
the cohorts, half in the light of the sun, half in the 
increasing shade, remain motionless ; not a breath 
of air waves the standards, which fall lifeless up- 
on the hands that bear them nothing is heard but 
the noise of the horses who neigh in answer to 
the bursts of the thunder ; the burning matches 
smoke useless on the silent brass, and the war- 
riors, struck with the flashes of the lightning, listen 
in mute suspense to the voice of the tempest. 

" Word, equal to the Spirit which proceeds 
from the Son and from the Father, thy counsels," 
said the Eternal, " cannot differ from mine ; I 
unfold them to the heavens. Let the heavens 
prepare to execute my commands. I will crown 
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the virtue of Cyrillus ; but it is not he, whom I 
have particularly chosen. He has already suffer- 
ed for the name of my Son, and my justice eb£. 
pects a complete victim. Nor is Constantinetne 
sacrifice demanded ; he shall triumph, but without 
having tasted the glory of shedding his blood at 
the foot of the Cross : mankind would ascribe his 
voluntary devotion to court-like passions — to the 
calculations of ambition or of policy. The vic- 
tim, become worthy by virtue of the sufferings 
and merit of the blood of Jesus Christ, this vic- 
tim, who shall precede thousands of others, must 
be an obscure individual, that he may resemble 
the Saviour of the world, and that his offering 
may be imputed to no terrestrial motive. It is 
also necessary that this devoted Christian should 
have apostatized from the church, and have be- 
wailed his errors, like the first Apostle, in order 
that backslidden Christians may be encouraged to 
repent and suffer with resignation my paternal 
chastisements. Soul of the undertakings of the 
Faithful — support of the prince who shall over- 
throw the altars of idolatry, the warrior whom 1 
have chosen shall forever remain unknown in the 
annals of man : thus will I confound the wisdom 
of the people, who incessantly deceive themselves 
respecting the causes of the revolutions of em- 
pires. But how great will be the glory of this 
Martyr in heaven ! To endue him with the vir- 
tues necessary in the day of combat, already have 
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I conducted him by the hand among all the na- 
tions of the earth ; he has seen the Gospel every 
where extending; and, in the course of these tra- 
vels, necesaary for the accomplishment of my de- 
signs, I have suffered the Demons to assail this 
new Elect, who is not yet restored to my altars. 
His last offence, by overwhelming him with 
misery, has at length roused him from the shades 
of death. The tears of his penitence have begun 
to flow ; already has a recluse, by my direction, 
revealed to him a part of these my designs : he 
will soon be worthy of the crown which is pre- 
paring for him. Such is the victim whose immo- 
lation will disarm my anger, and replunge Luci- 
fer into the Abyss." 

The Anointed bowed before the sovereign Ar- 
biter ; throughout the immensity of space, every 
dung except the footstool of God, trembled. Hell 
was shaken to its base ; and Satan affrighted by 
this movement of the Son of Man, foresaw new 
torments for the fallen race. The Word then 
opened his lips which breathed the law of mercy ; 
he filled the heavens with his accents, more soft 
than the oil of justice with which Solomon was 
anointed — more pure than the sighs of the foun- 
tain of Samaria — more grateful than die murmur 
of the flowering olives, when waved by the ze- 
phyrs of spring in the gardens of Nazareth, or 
in the valley of Thabor. 
" Creator of the world," said he, " who shall 
I 
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ever be able to deny the wisdom of thy decrees, 
or to fathom the depths of thy counsels ? Satan, 
and impious man alone dare resist thy will. Would 
that the heavens were acquainted with the whole 
extent of thy designs, most powerful Father! 
Thou art about to form, at the foot of Calvary, 
an eternal union between Christians and Idolaters; 
thou hast selected another Peter for the faithful ; 
the Pagans also shall have their victim. This 
victim shall be chosen from among the virgins, 
to expiate the impurity of pagan rites. The 
spouse destined for the Martyr, and snatched by 
him from the altars of the idols, shall incite him 
to glory. Thou wilt not utterly abandon the vic- 
tims delivered to the fury of the corrupt Spirits. 
Thy legions are about to arm ; they will fly to the 
defence of Christians ; I myself will sustain the 
Martyr devoted for the safety of his brethren; 
and my divine Mother will protect the virgin 
whom the decrees of eternity summon to thy 
tabernacles." 

Immanuel ceased : all the inhabitants of heaven 
cast down their astonished eyes towards the earth* 
Seated at the foot of her Son's throne, Maria feels 
emotions of compassion: from the height of 
heaven she suffers the first tokens of her love to 
. fall on the tender victim confided to her care. 
The palms of the Martyrs suddenly re-bloom in 
their immortal hands ; the burning squadron 
opens its glorious ranks, to prepare a place for 
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the espoused Martyrs between Felicitas and Per- 
petua, between the illustrious Stephen and the 
great Maccabeus. Michael, the conqueror of 
the old dragon, brandishes his dreadful lance ; 
the celestial soldiers cover themselves with their 
glittering coats of mail ; the bucklers of diamond 
and of gold, the quiver of the Almighty, the 
flaming swords, are removed from the eternal 
armories ; the chariot of Immamiel trembles on 
its axle which flashes thunders and lightnings ; 
the Cherubim impetuously move their wings, 
and enkindle the fury of their eyes.* the Anoint- 
ed redescends to the table of the elders, who pre- 
sent for his benediction two robes newly washed 
in the blood of the lamb ; the all-powerful Father 
enshrouds himself in the depths of his eternity, 
and from the Holy Spirit suddenly bursts a flood 
of light so vivid, that creation is lost in darkness. 
The choirs of Saints and Angels then raise the 
song of glory : 

" Glory to God in the highest ! Enjoy on 
earth peaceful days, ye who walk in the paths of 
goodness and of charity ! Lamb of God, thoutakest 



* — Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of paternal Deity 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 

Itself instinct with 3pirit, but convoj'd 

By four Cherubic shapes ; &c. 

Par. lost, v. vl 1. 749. 
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away the sins of the world ! Oh miracle of purity 
and innocence, thou permittest victims springing 
from nothing to imitate thee — to devote them- 
selves to death for the deliverance of sinners ! 
Servants of Christ, whom the world persecutes — 
be not troubled on account of that happiqess 
which the wicked enjoy : they do not, it is true, 
experience those sufferings which drag them to 
the chambers of death; they seem ignorant of 
the tribulations of life ; they wear pride, like a 
collar of goid r around their necks; they become 
inebriated at unholy tables; they laugh — they 
sleep— as if they never had committed evil ; they 
die with composure upon couches which they 
have wrested from the widow and the orphan ; 
but where do they go ? 

44 The fool hath said in his heart, 44 there is no 
God!" Let God arise! Let his enemies be 
scattered ! He advances ; the pillars of heaven 
are shaken ; the bottom of the ocean, and the 
bowels of the earth are unveiled before the Lord. 
A devouring flame issues from his mouth ; he 
flies mounted upon the Cherubim ; he darts on 
every side his consuming arrows ! Where now 
are the children of the wicked ? Seven genera- 
tions have rolled away since the iniquity of their 
fathers, and God comes to visit the children with 
his anger : he comes at the time appointed for 
the punishment of a guilty race ; he comes to 
awake the sinner in his palace of cedar and aloes, 
and to destroy the phantom of his fleeting felicity." 
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44 Happy is he who, journeying with sorrow 
through the vale of his pilgrimage, seeks God as 
the source of blessedness ! Happy he, whose in- 
iquities are pardoned ; who finds his glory in his 
penitence ! Happy he who raises in silence the 
edifice of good works, like the temple of Solo- 
mon, where was heard neither the sound of the 
ax, nor of the hammer whilst the illustrious archi- 
tect was building the house of the Lord. Ye 
who on earth eat your bread with tears, repeat in 
praise of the Most High the holy song : 
44 Glory to God in the highest." 
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THE ARGUMENT 



Cyrilhis, the Christian family, Demodocus and Cymo<taeea 
retire to an island situated at the confluence of the Ladpp 
and the Alpheus, to listen to the narrative of Eudorus. 
Eudorus commences his naiTation. Origin of the faB&fy 
of Lasthenes. It takes arms against the Romans in Utotifc 
invasion of Greece. The eldest of the family is ofcfigti 
to go to Rome as a hostage. The family of Lasthenes em- 
braces Christianity, infancy of Eudorus. He departs at 
the age of sixteen years to take his father's place at Rome. 
Tempest. Description of the Archipelago. Arrival of 
Eudorus into Italy. Description of Rome* Eudorus con- 
tracts an intimate friendship with Jerome, Augustine and 
the prince Constantine. Eudorus is introduced at Court 
Dioclesian. Galerius. Court of Dioclesian. The sophist 
Hierocles, pro-consul of Achaia, and the favourite of Ga- 
lerius. Enmity between Eudorus and Hierocles. Eudorus 
falls into the temptations of youth and forgets his religion, 
Marcellinus, bishop of Rome. He threatens Eudorus with 
excommunication, unless he returns into the bosom of the 
church. Excommunication of Eudorus. Amphitheatre of 
Thus. Presentiment of Eudorus. 
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£ut>ORt7s and Cymodocea, concealed from the 
world in an obscure valley m the forests of Arca- 
dia, knew not that the eyes of Saints and of An- 
gels were fixed upon them, and that the Almigh- 
ty himself was then determining their destiny. 
Thus were the shepherds of Canaan visited by 
the God of Nachor whilst surrounded by the flocks 
which fed in the' west of Bethlehem, No sooner 
do the iftorning songsters announce to Lasthenes 
the return of day, than he rises from his couch * 
he wraps himself in a mantle woven by his in- 
dustrious spouse and lined with wool, so grateful 
to old age. Preceded by two dogs of Laconia, his 
faithful guard, he issues forth told advances to- 
wards die apartment of the bishop of Laeedae- 
mon : but the reverend prelate was already in the 
fields offering up his morning orisons to the Eter- 
nal. The dogs of Lasthenes sprang towards Cy- 
riUus, and bending down their heads with an air 
of affection, seemed to offer him the respect 
and obeisance of their master. The venerable 
Christians saluted each other with affectionate 
gravity and proceeded to stroll along the hill, en- 
tertaining themselves with the wisdom of ancient 
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times ; thus did the Arcadian Evander conduct 
Anchises to the woods of Pheneus, when Priam, 
as yet happy, came to Salamis to seek his sister 
Hesione; and thus did the same Evander, an 
exile upon the shores of Tiber, receive the illus- 
trious son of his ancient guest when fortune had 
completed the sufferings of the monarch of Ilion. 

Demodocus soon joined them : he was followed 
by Cymodocea, more beautiful than the infant light 
upon the eastern horizon. 

In the side of a mountain which overlooked the 
dwelling of Lasthenes, was a grotto, the retreat 
of sparrows and doves ; it was there that, in imita- 
tion of the hermits of Thebais, Etidorus retired to 
shed the tears of his penitence. To the wall of this 
grotto was suspended a crucifix,* and at the foot of 
die crucifix arms, a crown of oak obtained in bat- 
tle, and triumphal decorations. Eudorus began to 
feel in his bosom the revival of sensations, the 
meaning of which, from the anguish they had al- 
ready occasioned him, he had but too much rea 1 - 
son to understand. Alarmed by this new danger, 



* The sign of the cross, says Mosheim in his Eccles. Hist 
was supposed to administer a victorious power over all sorts 
of calamities, and was more especially considered as the surest 
defence against the snares and stratagems of malignant spi- 
rits. And hence it was that no Christian ever undertook any 
thing of moment, without arming himself with the influence 
of this triumphant sign. 
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he had passed the whole night in supplicating di- 
vine aid. When Aurora had dispelled the clouds 
of night, he washed away the traces of his tears 
in a fountain of pure water, and preparing to quit 
his grotto, endeavoured by the simplicity of his 
dress to diminish the splendour of his beauty. 
He laces on his feet Gallic buskins made of the 
skin of the mountain goat ; he conceals his cilice* 
under the tunic of a hunter ; he throws over his 
shoulder and fastens upon his breast the spoils of 
a white doe : a cruel herdsmen had, by a stone 
discharged from a sling, overthrown this queen 
of the forest whilst drinking, with her tender 
fawn, upon the borders of the Achelous. In his 
left hand Eudorus takes two ashen javelins ; in his 
right he suspends one of those coral chaplets with 
which the virgin martyrs ornamented their hair 
when preparing for death : innocent chaplets, ye 
have since served to enumerate the prayers which 
the children of innocence offer to their Godlf 
Armed against the beasts of the forest and the 
Spirits of darkness, Eudorus descends from the 
rocky heights, like a Christian soldier of the The- 



* The cilice was a garment of hair cloth used hy penitents. 

f It may be thought scarcely necessary to mention, that 
the chaplet is a string of beads, used in the Roman church, to 
keep account of the number of Pater-Nosters and Ave-Marias, 
to be rehearsed in honour of God and the holy virgin. A Rosary 
is a chaplet of fifteen decades of Ave-Marias. 
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ban legion returning to the camp after the watches 
of the night. He leaps the waters of a torrent, 
and joins the little troop which waited for him at 
the foot of the orchard. He raises to his lips the 
hem of Cyr^lus' mantle ; he receives the paternal 
benediction, and with downcast eyes offers his 
salutations to Demodocus and Cymodocea. The 
blushes of morning diffuse themselves over the 
countenance of the daughter of Homer. In a 
short time Sephora and her daughters issue- from 
the gynecceum.* The bishop of Lace daemon, 
addressing the son of Lasthenes ; 

44 Eudorus," said he, "you are the object of 
curiosity to Christian Greece. Who has hot heard 
of your sufferings and your penitence? I am 
persuaded that even your Messenian guests will 
listen with interest to the recital of your adven- 
tures." 

44 Venerable old man," cried Demodocus, 
" whose habit announces the shepherd of mankind, 
not a word issues from thy lips which is not dic- 
tated by Minerva. It is true, like my ancestor 
the divine Homer, I would willingly spend years 
in relating or in listening to adventures. Can any 
thing be more agreeable than the conversation of 
a traveller, who, seated at the table of his host, 



* The gynecaeum was an apartment in all Grecian houses 
— so called from its being exclusively appropriated to the wo- 
men. 
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whilst the rain and the winds are contending with- 
out, recounts, secure from danger, the vicissi- 
tudes and perils of his life ? I delight to feel my 
eyes suffused with tears, when emptying the cup 
of Hercules : libations are more sacred for being 
mingled with tears : the description of the suffer- 
ings which Jupiter inflicts upon the children of 
men tempers the intoxicating pleasures of the 
banquet, and prevents us from being unmindful 
of the gods. And thou thyself, beloved Eudo- 
rus, thou wilt enjoy a sweet satisfaction in recalling 
to thy mind the storms which thou hast manfully 
sustained : — the mariner, returned to the cottage 
of his fathers, contemplates with secret delight 
his rudder and his oars suspended during the 
winter over the peaceful hearth." 

The Ladon and the Alpheus, uniting their 
streams, below the orchard, embraced an island 
which seemed to spring from the marriage of 
their waters : it was planted with those aged trees 
which the people of Arcadia considered as their 
ancestors. It was there that Alcimedon cut the 
beech which he wrought into such beautiful cups 
for the shepherds :* there also was seen the foun- 



' pocula ponam 
Fagina, coelatum divini apus Alcimedontis : 

Virg. Eel. III. v. 37. 
Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit. 

Id. 441 
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tain Arethusa, and the laurel which enclosed 
Daphne under its bark. They agreed to retire to 
this lonely isle, in order that Eudorus might not 
be interrupted in the recital of his adventures. 
The domestics of Lasthenes soon launched from 
the shores of the Alpheus a long canoe, formed 
out of the trunk of a single pine : the family and 
its guests abandon themselves to the current 
Demodocus, remarking the skilfulness of their 
conductors, observed with a sigh of sorrow : 

" Arcadians, where is the time when the Atri- 
" des were obliged to furnish you with vessels to 
u bear you to Troy, and when you mistook the 
44 oar of Ulysses for the winnowing-fan of the 
44 beauteous Ceres ? now, fearless you brave the 
44 perils of the boundless ocean. Alas, it is the 
44 will of Saturn's son, that men should be de- 
44 lighted with danger and embrace it as their 
44 idol !" 

They soon landed upon the eastern point of the 
island, where two half-ruined altars reared their 
mouldering heads: the one, upon the shore of 
the Alpheus, was consecrated to the Tempest; 
the other, upon that of the Ladon, was dedi- 
cated to Tranquillity. The fountain Arethusa 
issued from the earth between the two altars, and 
poured her waves into the stream by which she 
was beloved.* The party, impatient to hear the 



river Alpheus took its rise in the south-east of Ar- 
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narrative of Eudorus, stopped at this spot, and 
seated themselves under some poplars whose tops 
were gilded by the rays of the rising sun. After 
imploring the aid of heaven, the youthful Chris- 
tian thus began : 

" I must detain .you for a moment, my fathers, 
by the account of my birth — as that was the very 
origin of my misfortunes. I am descended, by 
my mother's side, from that pious female of Me- 
gara, who interred the bones of Phocion under 
her hearth, saying : " Dear hearth, guard faith* 
fully the remains of an honest man.* 



cadia. Mycologists pretend, that Alpheus falling in love 
with the nymph Arethusa* pursued her to the sea, into which 
she plunged, and that he, following the sajne- course under 
the water, rejoined her at Syracuse in the small island of 
Ortygia. 
So Virgil: 

— — Fama est hue, (scil Ortygiam) Elidis amnem 
Qccultas egisse vias subter mare ; qui nunc 
Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. 
* Phocion was one of the most illustrious generals of which 
the Athenian people could boast. He was a bright example of 
virtue, as well private as public. He was forty-five times ap- 
pointed governor of Athens ; and no greater encomium could 
be passed upon him, than that he never solicited that high 
but dangerous office. He often checked the violent and in- 
considerate measures of Demosthenes, and frequently op- 
posed the inclination of the Athenians themselves. Demos- 
thenes one day said to him, " The Athenians in some fit of 
frenzy will put you to death" — ** And you,* replied Phocion* 
K 
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44 My paternal ancestor was Philopcemen. You 
know tfiat he alone dared to oppose the Romans, 
when that nation, which boasts its love of free- 
dom, rivetted the chains of slavery upon Greece. 
My ancestor fell a victim to his patriotism : but 
why should calamity or even death, be lamented, 
if our name, pronounced by posterity a thousand 
years after our existence, cause one generous 
heart to beat with sympathetic ardour ! 

44 Our expiring country, in consistency with her 
ingratitude, presented the poisoned cup to tbe 
last of her worthies. The young Polybius, at- 
tended by a mournful train, conveyed the remains 
of Philopomien from Messenia to Megalopolis* 



" should they recover their senses.*' — His integrity was proof 
against the frequent attempts of Philip, Alexander, and his 
successor Antipater to bribe him to their interest But vir- 
tues like his could not avail against the insolence and fickle- 
ness of an Athenian assembly. The prophecy of Demosthenes 
was fulfilled. When the Pirxus was taken, Pliocion was ac- 
cused of treason, and condemned to drink the poison. He 
took the fatal draught with the utmost serenity, and prayed 
for the prosperity of Athens, He died about 318 years before 
Christ, upwards of 80 years old. His bedy was deprived of 
a funeral by order of the ungrateful Athenians, and was at 
last interred by stealth, under a hearth, by a female of Me- 
gara who placed this incription over his bones : ^ Keep invi- 
olate, O sacred hearth, the precious remains of a good man, Ufa 
a better day restores them to the monuments of tlteir fathers, 
when Athens shall be delivered of her frenzy, and shall be more 
vise." Lempriere in loc. Anach; Trav, iv. 330 et sea. 
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It might have been said, that the urn, decorated 
"with crowns and covered with fillets, contained 
the relics of all that was valuable in Greece^* 
From that period our natal country, like an ex- 
hausted soil, ceased to produce any thing worthy 
^of her ancient glory. She has indeed preserved 
her name— but she resembles the statue, of The- 
mistocles, whose head has been removed by our 
modern Athenians to give place to that of a slave. 

" The Achaian chief was* not permitted to re- 
pose with tranquillity even in his tomb : some 
, years after his death he was accused of having 
been the enemy of Rome, and criminally prose- 
cuted before the pro-consul Mummius, the de- 
stroyer of Corinth : Polybius, under the protection 
of Scipio Nasica, succeeded in preserving the 
statues of Philopcemen from proscription ; but this 
sacrilegious accusation aroused the jealousy of the 
Romans against the blood of the last of the Greeks : 
they demanded that in future the eldest son of our 
family, the moment he attained the age of sixteen 



* It was upon the interference of the Romans in the inter- 
nal government of the Achseans, of whose rising glory they 
had become jealous, and the secession of Messene from the 
Achaean league, that the illustrious Fhilopoemen, in his en- 
deavours to reclaim the rebels, was defeated, taken prisoner 
and condemned to die. Upon his death the glory of Achaia 
began to decline : so that Philopcemen was not improperly 
called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards styled 
the last of the Romans.. 
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years, should be sent to Rome, there to remain 
as a hostage in the hands of the senate. 

44 Oppressed by misfortune and continually de- 
prived of its head, our family abandoned Mega* 
lopolis and retired, sometimes to these mountains, 
sometimes to another estate that we possess at 
the foot of the Taygetus upon the gulf of Mes- 
senia. Paul, the sublime apostle of the Gentiles, 
soon afterwards published at Corinth the remedy 
for every affliction. When the light of Christi- 
anity first beamed upon the Roman empire, every 
province was filled with slaves or subjugated 
princes: the whole world required the influences 
either of hope or of consolation. 

44 Disposed to wisdom by the lessons of adver- 
sity and the simplicity of Arcadian manners, our 
family was the first in Greece to embrace the law 
of Jesus Christ. Under this divine institution I 
passed the days of my childhood, on the shores of 
the Alpheus and amongst the forests of the Tay- 
getus. Religion, by spreading over my soul the 
shadow of her wings, prevented its too early ex- 
pansion ; and by prolonging the ignorance of my 
youthful years, seemed to add innocence to inno* 
cence itself. 

44 The moment of my exile arrived. I was the 
eldest of my brothers and had attained my six- 
teenth year. We at that time dwelt on our estate 
at Messenia. My father, whose place I was about 
to assume, had, by a special favour, obtained per- 
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mission to return to Greece before my departure : 
he gave me his blessing and his advice. My 
mother conducted me to the port of Pherae, and 
%ccompanied me even to the vessel. Whilst the 
sails were unfurling, she raised her hands to hea- 
ven to implore its protection upon her beloved 
son. Her heart sunk within her as she thought of 
the tempestuous sea, and of the still more tem- 
pestuous world on which I was about to embark 
—a traveller without experience. Already had 
the vessel gained the open sea, and Sephora still 
remained at my side endeavouring to encourage 
my youth ; like a dove teaching its little offspring 
to fly, when about to leave, for the first time, its 
maternal nest. But we were obliged to pa# ; 
she descended into the skiff that waited for her 
at the side of our trireme. She long continued 
to make signs to me from the bark which bore her 
to the shore : I uttered cries of grief : and when 
I could no longer distinguish this tender mothef, 
n*y eyes still sought the roof itnder which I had 
been nourished, and the summits of the trees that 
overhung my paternal mansion* 

"Our voyage was long. Scarcely had we 
passed the island of Theganusa, when a violent 
wind from the west drove us towards the regions 
*°f Aurora, to the very entrance of the Hellespont. 
After a tempest of seven days, during which time 
we saw no land, we had the good fortune to obtain 
tefuge in the mouth of the Simois, under shelter 
K 3 
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of die tomb of Achilles. When the storm had 
ceased, we wished to bear up towards the west; 
but the constant-blowing Zephyrus, whom the 
celestial Beliar conducts from the shores of Hes- 
peria, long repelled our sails ; we were driven, 
sometimes upon the coast of iEolia, sometimes 
into the latitudes of Thrace and of Thessaly. 
We traversed the Archipelago of Greece, where 
the amenity of the shores, the splendour of the 
light, the softness and fragrancy of the air vie 
with the fascinating recollections which arise out < 
of those well-known scenes. We touched at va- 
rious ports : we admired those cities, some of 
which bear the name of a brilliant flower, as the 
rose, the violet, the hyacinth, and which, crowded 
with inhabitants, expand upon the borders of the 
sea under the rays of a genial sun. Although 
scarcely emerged from infancy, my imagination 
was lively and. my heart already susceptible of 
the deepest emotions. Amongst our fellow pas- 
sengers there was a Greek, who, like every Greek, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of his country. He 
named the various places which attracted my at- 
tention :" 

u Orpheus caused the oaks of yonder forest to 
a follow the music of his lyre ; — that mountain, 
" whose shade extends so far, was to have been 
" converted into a statue of Alexander ;* — that 



* Of the elevation of this celebrated mountain ancient a*u- 
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" other mountain is Olympus, and the vale at its 
"foot the vale of Tempe -there is Delos, 



thors have given us extravagant and incredible accounts. 
Mela says that it is so high as to reach above +he clouds— » 
which may well be. But Martianus Capella affirms it to be 
six miles high ; and it was believed that no rain fell upon it, 
as the ashes, left on the altars erected near its summit, re- 
mained dry and undispersed. Plutarch and Pliny have as- 
serted, that it projected its shadow at the summer solstice 
on the market place of Myrina, the principal city of the 
island of Lemnos : a distance, according to Pliny* of 83,000 
paces, and according to Belon of eight leagues. On this ac- 
count, it is said, the inhabitants of the city of Myrina erected 
a brazen cow at the termination of the shadow, on which was 
inscribed this verse : 

" Half Lemnos 1 calf doth Mhos' shadow Ude. n 
Dinocrates, an architect in the suit of Alexander, proposed to 
this conqueror to perpetuate his memory by forming a statue 
of this mountain, holding in one hand a city, and representr 
ing a river flowing from the otjper. But the extravagant 
proposal was not accepted. 

* Mount Olympus and the vale of Tempe are familiar 
enough to the classic reader — yet there are many to whom 
the following note may not be unacceptable. There were 
many mountains which the ancients distinguished by the 
name of Olympus— but the one here alluded to was the most 
famous among them. It is situated in Thessaly, and is now 
called Lacha. The ancients supposed that its top touched 
the heavens — from which circumstance they made its summit 
the residence of the gods and the court of Jupiter. There, 
if we may believe the poets, there was neither wind, nor rain, 
nor clouds, but a perpetual spring. 

At the foot of Olympus, and between it and mount Ossa, is 
the famous vale of Tempe. This is described by the poets as 
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* 4 which once floated upon the waters ; — there is 
44 Naxos, upon which Ariadne was abandoned ; — 
44 Cecrops landed upon that shore ; — Plato taught 

* 4 upon that promontory ; Demosthenes ha- 

41 rangued those billows ; — Phryne was bathing in 
44 those waves when she was mistaken for Venus : 
44 and that country of the gods, of the arts and of 
M beauty,- cried the Athenian, with tears of rage, 
44 is now the prey of barbarians." 

44 His grief redoubled as we crossed the gulf of 
JVf egara. Before us was Egina, on our right the 
Pyrseus, on our left Corinth. These once flourish- 
ing cities were now but heaps of rubbish. The very 
sailors were affected by the mournful spectacle. 
The crowd which had gathered upon the deck pre- 
served a profound silence ; each fixed his eyes 
upon the ruins ; each, perhaps, secretly drew from 
them consolation for his particular misfortunes, by 
reflecting upon the trivial nature of individual suf- 
fering, compared with the calamities which na- 
tions undergo, and which had spread before out 
eyes those sad and interesting relics. 

44 This lesson seemed above my dawning rea- 
son, yet I understood its import ; but upon some 
other youths, who were companions of my voy- 
age, it was wholly lost. Whence arose this dif- 



the most delightful place on earth : — and hence all vallies 
which are particularly pleasant are styled Tempe. For a 
masterly description of this enchanting spot, vide Anach* 
'Tj-av, vol. H p 2S1. 
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ference? They were Pagans; I was a Chris- 
tian. Paganism, which developes the passions 
before their time, retards the progress of reason s 
Christianity, which on the contrary prolongs the 
infancy of the heart, accelerates the maturity of 
the mind ^. it respects, although in his swadling 
clothes, the dignity of man ; it treats him, even 
in the cradle, as a being destined for a nobler 
state, inasmuch as it recognizes an Angel in the 
infant yet unborn. My young companions had 
heard of nothing but the metamorphoses of Ju- 
piter, and therefore saw nothing particular in the 
ruins before them : as for myself, I was already 
seated with the prophet upon the remains of those 
desolated cities, and the fate of Babylon appeared 
in that of Corinth. 

" I ought here to mention a seduction which 
proved to be my first step towards the abyss ; and, 
as is generally the case, the snare, in which I was 
token, appeared perfectly harmless and innocent. 
Whilst we were meditating upon the revolutions 
of empires, we beheld a Theoria issue from the 
midst of these ruins.* O smiling genius of 



* The Theorise were solemn deputations from the cities of 
Greece to the festivals of Delphi, Olympia, Tempe andDelos. 
p or a full description of an Athenian Theoria to the festival 
of Delos, vide Trav. Anachar. v. 4, p. 243. The Theorus, 
Ws *s a sacred ambassador appointed to offer 'sacrifices in the 
name of a city. (Suid in voc. .6ug.) 
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<lreece, which no misfortunes can depress and, 
perhaps, no lesson instruct ! It was a deputation 
of the Athenians to the festival of Delos. The 
Delian vessel, covered with flowers and fillets, 
was ornamented with statues of the gods : her 
white sails, tinged with the purple rays of Aurora, 
were filled by the breath of zephyrs, and her 
gilded oars cut the crystal -sea. The Theori, 
bending over the waves, scattered perfumes and 
poured forth libations : virgins performed upon 
the prow the dance of the sufferings of Latona— 
whilst youths chanted in full chorus the verses of 
Pindar and of Simonides. My imagination was 
fascinated by the spectacle which passed away like 
a morning cloud, or like the chariot of a divinky 
upon the wings of the wind. It was thus that I 
assisted at a pagan ceremony for the first time, 
and that without horror. 

44 The mountains of Peloponnesus at length re* 
appeared to our view, and I again saluted, in the 
distant horizon, the scenes of my infant years. 
The coasts of Italy also soon arose out of the bo- 
som of the waves. New sensations awaited me 
on our arrival at Brindisi. When I first landed 
in that country which issues decrees for the go- 
vernment of the world, I was struck witrj the ap- 
pearance of a grandeur that I had never before 
witnessed. The magnificent edifices of Greece 
were succeeded by monuments of still greater 
magnificence, and which bore the stamp of a to- 
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tally different genius. My astonishment increased 
as we advanced upon the Appian way. This 
road formed of vast masses of flinty rock, seems 
as it designed to out-last man himself: — in its 
passage across the the mountains of Apulia, along 
the gulf of Naples, through the plains of Anxur, 
of Alba and the Champagna Romana, it presents 
an avenue of more than three hundred miles in 
length, bordered with temples, palaces and tombs t 
terminating in the eternal city, the real metropo- 
lis of the world* At the sight of so many wonders ^ 
I sank into a kind of ecstacy, which I could have 
neither foreseen, nor suspected. 

" In vain did my father's friends, to whose 
care I was entrusted, endeavour to awaken me 
from my enchantment. I roamed unceasingly, 
from the Forum to the Capitol, from the quarter 
of the Carinae* to the field of Mars ; I hastened 
to the theatre of Germanicus-*-to the Mole of 
Adrian — to the circus of Nero — to the Pantheon 
of Agrippa ; — and during all this indulgence of 
curiosity, the humble Church of the Christians 
was wholly neglected. 

44 I was never wearied with Contemplating the 
movements of a populace composed of all the na- 
tions of the earth, and in viewing the marchings 



* The Carina, according- to Servius, were certain edifices 
ift Rome built in tfce form of snips' keels.- 
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of the troops, Romans, Gauls, Germans, Greeks, 
Africans — each differently armed and habited. 
There were seen an old Sabine with sandals of 
birchen bark, and near him a senator clothed in 
purple robes ; — the litter of a man of consular 
rank impeded by the car of a courtezan ; — im- 
mense oxen of Clytumnus dragging to the Forum 
the antique chariot of a Volscian ; — the hunting 
equipage of a Roman knight obstructing the sa- 
cred-way ; — priests hastening to offer incense to 
their gods, and rhetoricians to open their schools. 

u How often did I visit their baths ornamented 
with libraries ; their palaces, some already crum- 
bling into dust, others half demolished in fur- 
nishing materials for more modern edifices ! The 
grandeur of a Roman horizon uniting itself with 
the majestic features of Roman architecture— 
their aqueducts which, like rays tending to a 
common centre, convey water upon triumphal 
arches to this kingly-people — the unceasing noise 
of the fountains — those innumerable statues, which 
resemble a motionless crowd in the midst of a 
moving one — those monuments of every age and 
of every country — those works of kings, of con- 
suls, of Caesars — obelisks, the spoils of Egypt — 
tombs, once the pride of Greece — an indescriba- 
ble beauty in the light, the vapours, and the out- 
line of the mountains — the windings of the Tiber 
— -the troops of half-wild horses which come to 
drink of its waters — that champaign which the? 
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Roman now disdains to cultivate, preferring each 
year to declare to subdued nations what part of 
the earth shall have the honour of providing for his 
wants But what shall I say ?— Every thing 
at Rome bears the stamp of boundless authority 
and of unlimited duration ; I beheld the chart of 
the eternal city traced upon marble rocks at the 
Capitol, in order that even its image might not 
be effaced !* 

44 Oh, how intimately is the human heart known 



* Rome promised itself an eternal duration, and often boast- 
ed of the immovable stone of the Capitol : Capitoli immo- 
bile saxvm. Yet how often was this queen of cities the prey 
of fierce barbarians ! The Capitol was built upon the famous 
Tarpeian rock, and covered four acres of ground. The rich- 
ness and magnificence of this temple almost exceeds belief. 
Its thresholds were made of brass, and its roof of gold. 
Augustus bestowed upon it at one, time 2,000 pounds weight 
of gold. It was adorned with vessels and shields of solid sil- 
ver, with golden chariots, &c. Its gates were of brass, cover- 
ed with large plates of gold — and the inside of the temple 
and the columns which supported it were of the purest mar- 
He. It was burnt in the year, A. U. C. 670, B. C. 84, by the 
negligence of those who attended in it. Sylla undertook to 
rebuild it, but did not live to see it completed. This was 
done by Q. L. Catulus, then consul, B. C. 79. It was' burnt 
a second time in the reign of Vitellius, A. D. 69, and rebuilt 
under Vespasian. It was burnt again in the reign of Titus, 
A.D. 80, and rebuilt by Domitian with a sumptuous magni- 
ficence which had no bounds. No remains of the ancient 
structure are now to be seen ; and the place where it stood is^ 
occupied by an edifice erected by the popes of Rome. 

L 
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to that religion which seeks to maintain univer- 
sal harmony, and prescribes laws as well to our 
curiosity as to our affections ! This vivacity of 
the imagination to which I abandoned myself was 
the chief cause* of my ruin. When I at length 
returned to ordinary pursuits, I found thot I no 
longer possessed a taste for serious employments, 
and I envied the state of those young Pagans 
who couVd indulge, without remorse, in all the 
pleasures of their age. 

u The rhetorician Eumenes at that time occu- 
pied a chair of eloquence at Rome, which he has 
since removed into Gaul.* He had studied, in 
his youth, under the most celebrated disciple of 
Quintillian ; and it was the fashion for all young 
men, of any rank, to frequent his school. I at- 
tended the lessons of this skilful master, and was 
not backward in forming an acquaintance with the 
companions of my studies. Three of them, in 
particular, attached themselves to me with sin- 
cere and ardent friendship : Augustine, Jerome, 
and the prince Constantine, son of the Caesar Con- 
stantius. 

" Jerome, who is descended from a noble fa- 
mily 6f Pannonia, announced, at an early age, the 



* Eumenes was celebrated as a professor of rhetoric. He 
was secretary to the Emperors Maximian and Constanthis, 
and was much esteemed by Constantine the great, whom h^ 
harangued in favour of the inhabitants of Autun, in 311. 
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most splendid talents, attended, however, by the 
strongest passions. His impetuous imagination 
left him not a moment's repose. He passed from 
an excess of study to an excess of pleasure with 
inconceivable facility. Irascible, restless, slow to 
pardon an offence, of a genius either rude or sub- 
lime, he seemed intended as an example of the 
most abandoned profligacy, or a model of the 
austerest virtue ; nothing was congenial to this 
ardent spirit but Rome— or a desert.* 

44 A hamlet, in the pro-consulate of Carthage, 
was the birth-place of my second friend* Au- 
gustine is the most amiable of men. His dispo- 
sition, although as passionate as that of Jerome, 
has nevertheless a fascinating sweetness — it being 
tempered by a natural fondness for contempla- 
tion. The young Augustine may be censured, 
however, for the abuse of his understanding ; the 
extreme tenderness of his soul sometimes leads 
him into a species of enthusiasm. An uninter- 
rupted flow of happy expressions, profound sen- 



* Jerome was a monk of Palestine. " He rendered, says 
Dr. Mosheim, by his learned and zealous labours, such emi- 
nent services to the Christian cause, as will hand down his 
name with honour to the latest posterity." But his merit was 
much tarnished by the faults of his disposition. He was 
warm and choleric : bitter in his enmity : insatiable of glory. 
His works which are voluminous, are tinctured with a Species 
°f superstition and false piety, which prevailed in those days, 
%t detract much from their value. 
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timents, clothed in the most brilliant imagery, 
issue unceasingly from his lips. Born under the 
influence of an African sun, he, like Jerome, has 
found in women the source of all his errors, and 
the rock upon which his virtues have been wreck- 
ed. Susceptible, even to excess, of the charms 
of eloquence, perhaps nothing more is requisite, 
to attach him to the true religion, than the inspi- 
ration of the orator : should Augustine ever enter 
into the bosom of the church, he will be the Plato 
of the Christians.* 

44 Constantine, the son of an illustrious Caesar, 
displays all the qualities of a great man. He 
unites with energy of character those graceful 
accomplishments so useful to princes, and which 



* Saint Augustine, was the son of Patritius, a citizen of 
mean rank, and Monica, a woman celebrated for her piety. 
He was born at Tagaste, a small town of Africa. Notwith- 
standing 1 the pains that his excellent mother took to instil 
virtuous and religious. principles into her son — notwithstand- 
ing the prayers which she presented, and the tears which she 
shed on his account, (as he himself, with great tenderness, 
acknowledges in his Confessions) Augustine spent the early 
period of his life in the greatest dissoluteness and profligacy. 
About the age of 30, wearied no doubt with pleasure, and sa- 
tiated with enjoyment, he abandoned iris evil habits and con- 
secrated the remainder of his days to religion. He afterwards 
became a bright example of abstinence and piety, and of di- 
ligent application to the study of the scriptures. At the age 
of 41 he was associated with Valerius in the bishopric of 
Hippo. 
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shed a brilliancy over the most trivial actions. 
His mother Helena had the happiness to be born 
under the influence of the gospel ; and Constaa- 
tine, following the example of his father, exhibits 
a partiality for the same divine law. Notwith- 
standing his extreme sweetness of temper, you 
may discover in him the traces of an heroic cha- 
racter, and something of that enthusiastic spirit 
which heaven infuses into those who are destined 
to change the face of the world* It were happy 
if he could repress those sudden bursts of passion 
so terrible in those who are habitually moderate i 
Ah, how unfortunate are princes in being prompt- 
ly obeyed ! How much allowance ought we not 
to make for them ! Let us ever recollect that, in 
them, we always behold the effects of their first 
emotions-— and that God, in order to teach them 
to watch vigilantly over their passions, leaves not 
a single moment between the conception of a 
crime and its commission.* 



* Flavius Valerius Constant inns, surnamed the Great, was 
the son of Constantius Chlorus, (so styled on account df the 
paleness of his complexion) and Helena, the daughter of an 
inn-keeper. He was born, according to 'the authority of Mr. 
Gibbon, at Naissus in Dacia, about the year 274. In his youtlt 
be was extremely popular, on which account he was regarded 
tythe jealous and malignant Galerius with the most bittei: 
hatred. Endangered by the power and wiles of his opponent, 
^e at length fled from Nicomedia, the favourite residence of 
Dioclesian, to his father, who was at that time preparing an 
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44 Such were the three friends with whom I 
passed my days at Rome* Constantine was, Kke 
myself, a kind of hostage in the hands "of Diocle- 
sian. The similarity of our fortunes, still more 
than that of our age, excited in the prince ft strong 
bias in my favour : nothing binds two souls in 
closer union than a resemblance hi their destinies, 
particularly when those destinies are unfortunate. 
Constantine wished to become the instrument of 
my fortune, and accordingly introduced me at 
court. ; 

" When I arrived at Rome, the supreme power 
Graving fallen into the hands of Dioclesian, was 
distributed as it is at this day. The emperor had 
associated with him Ma£imian, under the tide of 
Augustus, and Galerius and Constantius, under 
that of Caesars. The world, although divided be- 
tween four chiefs, acknowledged but one master. 



expedition against the Britons. Constantius, after obtaining 
a victory over the Caledonians, died at York, in the year 306 
— upon which the soldiers proclaimed Constantine emperor- 
The manner of his conversion to Christianity will he given i* 
a subsequent note. It would be impossible to exhibit, in the 
compass of a note, anj satisfactory abridgment of a character 
so eminent as that of Constantine : «as the most minute 
cumstances of his life and actions have been deemed worthy 
of being recorded. Suffice it to say, that he died after a reign 
of 31 years of the greatest gloryand success. For fuller in- 
Ibrmatioiv we refer to the pages of Gibbon, Lardner, Jarto 
XSiivcr. Hist &c.&c. 
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" I must now, my fathers, describe to you that 
court from which you have the happiness to live 
far distant. May you never hear the storms 
which there rage without a moment's repose ! 
May your days glide along in unobserved tran- 
quillity, like the streams which roll through this 
retired vale L But alas, an obscure life is no se- 
curity against the violence of princes ! The whirl- 
wind which tears up the deep-rooted rock, like- 
wise carries away the little grain of sand : and a 
king with his sceptre often sports away the life of 
his humblest subject. Since nothing, therefore, 
can shelter us from capricious power, it is both 
useful and wise to become acquainted with the 
hand which may inflict the blow. 

44 Dioclesian, otherwise called Diocles, was 
born at Dioclea, a little village of Dalmatia. He 
carried, arms in his youth under Probus, and be- 
came a skilful general. He occupied, under Ca- 
rinus and Numerianus, 'the important office of 
count of the domestics,* and, after avenging the 
death of umerianus, had the fortune to become 
his successor. 

44 As soon as the eastern legions had raised 
Dioclesian to the empire, he marched against 
Carinus, the brother of Numerianus, who then 
reigned in the west : he obtained the victory, and 
by that victory remained sole master of the world. 



* Or, commander of the palace ^uarde. 
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" Dioclesian is possessed of eminent qualities* 
His mind is vast, powerful, and resolute ; but his 
disposition, too often feeble, does not second the 
vigour of his genius ; all his actions, whether 
grand or contemptible, flow from one or other of 
these sources. Hence we observe in his life a 
conduct of the most contradictory nature ; some* 
times he is a prince full of energy, courage, and 
prudence— who braves death— who understands 
the dignity of his rank — who obliges Galerius to 
follow on foot the imperial chariot amongst the 
meanest of his soldiers : sometimes he is a timid 
prince, who trembles before this same Galerius 
—who wavers irresolute between a thousand dif- 
ferent projects— who abandons himself to the 
most deplorable superstition— and who is not re- 
lieved from the terrors of death but in causing 
himself to be saluted by the impious titles of GOD 
and of ETERNITY. Regular in his habits, pa- 
tient in his undertakings, without pleasures and 
without illusions, giving no merit to virtue, ex* 
pecting nothing from gratitude, we shall one day, 
perhaps, behold this chief of the empire re- 
nouncing the purple in contempt of mankind, and 
in order to shew to the world that it is as easy for 
Dioclesian to resign, as it was for him to assume, 
the sceptre of universal domination.* 



* Dioclesian was born in the year 245, and was elevated 
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" Whether from weakness, from necessity or 
from calculation, Dioclesian has consented to 



to the imperial throne in the year 284, by the unanimous 
voice of the army. In the year 286, he associated with 
him Maximian, one of his favourite generals, upon whom he 
at first bestowed the title of Casar, and soon after that of 
gvattts. In 292, the two emperors found it necessary to 
strengthen their power and interest by conferring upon two 
generals of approved merit, with the inferior title of Ccesars, 
an equal share of the sovereign authority. These were Ga- 
lerius and Constantius. In order to cement the union be- 
tween them and their Caesars, the two emperors obliged them 
to repudiate their wives, and ally themselves to the imperial 
families. Accordingly, Constantius married Theodora, daugh- 
ter-in-law toMaximian: and Galerius espoused Valeria, the 
daughter of Dioclesian. They then distributed among them - 
selves the wide extent of the Roman empire. To Constantius 
was entrusted the defence of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; Ga- 
lerius was stationed on the Danube, as the safeguard of the 
Illyrian provinces : Italy and Africa were the charge of Maxi- 
mian; and for himself, Dioclesian reserved Thrace, Egypt, 
and the rich countries of Asia. Every one was sovereign 
within their own jurisdiction, but their unite4 authority ex- 
tended over the whole monarchy. Notwithstanding this 
seemingly equal division of power, Dioclesian was the su- 
preme head of the empire. His superiority is fully manifest- 
ed in the circumstance respecting the submission of Galerius 
alluded to in the text. The charge of the Roman legions in 
the Persian war, A. D. 296, was entrusted to Galerius : who, 
after two battles of doubtful success, was entirely defeated. 
As this was owing to his own rashness, in presuming with an 
inconsiderable body of Roman troops, to attack the innu- 
merable host of the Persians, Dioclesian, on the return of 
the Caesar to Antioch, received him with all the indignation 
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share his power with M aximian, Constantius and 
Galerius. By a policy of which he may yet 
have cause to repent, he has taken care that these 
princes should all be inferior to himself, and that 
they should merely serve to enhance his own me- 
rits. Constantius is the only one who gives him 
any uneasiness, and this merely on account of his 
virtues. Him he has stationed far from the Court, 
in the very heart of the Gauls ; but Galerius he 
retains near his person* I shall say nothing to 
you respecting Maximian Augustus— a brave 
warrior, but a rude and ignorant prince, and pos- 
sessed of no influence at Court* I pass on to 
Galerius. 

" Born in the huts of Dacia, this keeper of 
flocks cherished in his youth, under the girdle 
of a goat-herd, the most boundless . ambition. 
Such is the misfortune of a state in which the 



of an offended sovereign. Galerius, the haughtiest of men, 
clothed in his purple, but humbled by the sense of his mis- 
fortune and disgrace, was obliged to follow the emperor's 
chariot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit before the whole 
court, the spectacle of his disgrace. It was on the first of 
May, A. D. 305, that Dioclesian abdicated the throne, and 
retired to his chosen retreat of Salona : and on the same day 
Maximian, as had been previously concerted between the 
two emperors, made the resignation of the imperial dignity 
at Milan, transferring the purple to Severus, and declaring 
Constantius and Galerius emperors, as Dioclesian had done, 
he retired to Lucania. Vid. Gibbon, vol. 2- 

* i 
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laws have not regulated the succession to power ; 
every breast is filled with the most aspiring views ; 
there are none who may not pretend to empire : 
and, as ambition does not necessarily pre-sup- 
pose talents, for one man of genius who melio- 
rates the condition of mankind, we have twenty 
petty tyrants who serve but to harrass the world. 

Galerius seems to bear upon his forehead the 
mark, or rather, the brand of his vices : he is a 
kind of giant whose voice causes terror and his 
eye dismay. The feeble descendants of the Ro- 
mans think themselves revenged for the dread 
with which this Caesar inspires them, by giving 
him the surname of Armentarius.* Like a man 



* Galerius, sumamed Armentarius, from his orig-in.il pro- 
fession of a herdsman, was the son of Romula, an obscure 
woman of Dacia. He was made Cxsar A. D. 292, and be- 
came Augustus A. D. 305. Though obliged to yield to the 
superior authority of Dioclesian, his ambitious spirit often 
burst forth with ungovernable fury. After his defeat by 
parses, and consequent humiliation, as stated in the preced- 
ing note, Dioclesian, having indulged his resentment, and 
asserted the majesty of supreme power, permitted him, at 
his earnest entreaty, to retrieve his own honour, as Well as that 
of the Roman name. A strong force was provided for him, and 
at the head of 25,000 chosen men, he again passed the Eu- 
phrates, and by his circumspection and valour obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Persian army. This so swelled the 
pride of Galerius, that he assumed the title of Persicus, 
Arraeniacus, Adiabenicus, and Mediacus ; and disdaining a 
Mortal origin, styled himself the Son of Mars. Although 
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who has been famished during a great portion of 
his life, Galerius passes whole days at the table, 
and prolongs, even in the shacks of night, his low 
and intemperate orgies. In the midst of all this 
Saturnalia of grandeur, he makes every effort to 
disguise his original meanness under his present 
magnificence : but the greater his anxiety to en- 
velope himself in the robe of Caesar, the more 
does he render conspicuous the coarse habit of 
the herdsman. 

" Besides an insatiable thirst of power, and a 
ferocious spirit of cruelty and violence, Galerius 
nourishes in his heart another disposition calculat- 
ed to give trouble to the empire : that is, a blind 
and inveterate hatred to the Christians. The mo- 
ther of this Caesar, an ignorant and superstitious 
peasant, frequently offered sacrifices in her ham- 
let to the divinities of the mountains. Indignant 
that the disciples of the Cross refused to join in 
her idolatry, she inspired her son with the aver- 
sion which he now exhibits towards the Faithful. 



treated with the highest distinction by his adoptive father and 
emperor, he became weary of holding only the second rank. 
" Always Caesar," he exclaimed — " How long will it be till I 
shall be nothing but Caesar ?" Galerius was the bitter ene- 
my of the Christians, and used every persuasion and artifice 
that his ingenuity could invent to induce Dioclesian to com- 
mence a persecution against them. How fatally he succeeded? 
will appear in the course the work, and in the notes that 
will occasionally be offered upon it. 
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Galerius has already instigated the weak andbar^ 
barous Maximian to persecute the church ; but 
he has not yet been able to subdue the prudent 
moderation of the emperor. Dioclesian in his 
heart esteems the Christians ; he well knows that 
at this time they compose the very best part of 
his army ; he places the utmost reliance upon 
their word ; and he has even stationed them near 
his person. Dorotheus, first officer of the palace, is 
a Christian of the most exemplary virtue. You will 
soon find that the Empress Prisca, and her daugh- 
ter Valeria, have secretly embraced the gospel of 
our Saviour. Grateful for the kindness of Dio- 
clesian, and warmly affected by the confidence 
which he reposes in them, the Faithful form 
around his throne an almost impenetrable barrier. 
Galerius knows this; and his fury, in conse- 
quence of it, is raised to the highest pitch ; for 
he sees that to destroy the Emperor y whose power 
is to this ungrateful man an object of envy, he 
must first exterminate the servants of the true God^ 
44 Such are the two princes, who> according 
as the one or the other obtains or yields the vic- 
tory, like the Genii of good and of evil, spread 
prosperity or desolation throughout the empire. 
How is it that Dioclesian, who is so well skilled in 
the knowledge of man, has made choice of such 
a Caesar ? It can be explained only by referring 
to the decrees of that Providence who renders 
M 
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vain the thoughts of princes, and brings the coun- 
sels of nations to nought. 

" Happy were it for Galerius, had he been al- 
ways confined to the bosom of a camp — had he 
never heard but the shout of soldiers, the cry of 
danger, and the voice of glory ! He would not 
then have encountered in the midst of arms those 
infamous courtiers who make it their study to en- 
kindle vice, and extinguish virtue ! He would not 
then have abandoned himself to the counsels of a 
perfidious favourite who is ever instigating him 
to evil. This favourite, my fathers, belongs to 
a class of men with whom I must make you ac- 
quainted^ as they will necessarily possess a de- 
cide*d influence upon the events of this age, and 
upon the fate of the Christians. 

" Rome, old and depraved, nourishes in her 
bosom a multitude of sophists — Porphyrius, Jam- 
blicus, Libanius, Maximus — # whose principles 



* Porphyrius was at first a disciple of the illustrious Lon- 
ginus, and afterwards of the rhetorician Plotinus. His most 
celebrated work was an attack upon the religion of Christ ? 
and in this theological contest he appeared so formidable* 
that most of the fathers of the church have been employed 
in confuting his arguments, and exposing the falsity of his 
assertions. He has been universally considered as the great- 
est enemy the Christian religion had ; and indeed his doc- 
trines were so pernicious, that a copy of his work was publicly 
* burnt, pursuant to an edict of Constantine the Great, and 
again by an order of Theodosius, A, D. 388. He died A. D. 
304, JEt 71. (Mosheim's Eccles. Hist— vol. i, p. 255 et seq.* 
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and lives would be proper subjects for ridicule, 
were hot folly but too often the harbinger of crime- 
These disciples, of a worthless science, attack the 
Christians, boast of their own recluse habits, ex- 
tol mediocrity, live at the feet of princes, and are 
covetous of wealth. These — are earnestly en- 
gaged in founding a city to be inhabited only by 
sages, whx>, under the laws of Plato, are to pass 
their happy days among friends and brothers ; 
those — give themselves up to profound and inces- 
sant meditation upon the mysteries of nature 
supposed to lie concealed under the hieroglyphic 
symbols of Egypt; some — behold all things in 
thought ; others — seek all things in matter : some, 
in the bosom of a monarchy, extol a republic — 
insisting that society must be dissolved in order 
that it may be re-constructed upon a new and bet- 
ter plan ; others, pretending to imitate the Faith- 
ful, affect to improve the morals of the people ; 
they assemble the multitude in the temples and 
at the corners of the streets, and sell a virtue 
which they never practice. Divided in what is 
good— united in what is evil — puffed up with 
vanity — boasting of their sublime genius — de- 



Jamblicus, Libanius and Maximus flourished in the reign 
of Julian the apostate, with whom they were all gTeat favour- 
ites. Maximus is said to have instructed the emperor in 
n*gic, an<Hs charged with being 1 the principal instrument of 
Kis apostacy. 
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spising the opinions of the world ; — there are no 
follies however contemptible — no ideas however 
absurd — no system however monstrous to which 
these sophists are not daily giving birth. Hiero- 
cles marches at their head, the worthy leader of 
such a herd. 

44 This favourite of Galerius, you know him 
but too well my fathers, is the present governor 
of Achaia : he is one of that class of men whom 
a revolution always introduces into the councils 
of the great, to whom they become useful by a 
sort of talent for petty affairs, and a despicable fa- 
cility of speaking upon all subjects with equal 
readiness. A Greek Ts>y birth, Hierocles is sus- 
pected of having been in his youth a Christian : 
but the pride of human learning having corrupted 
his understanding, he has enlisted himself under 
the banners of philosophy. We could not disco- 
ver a single trace of the religion of his early years, 
were it not for a kind of delirious rage always 
excited by mentioning in his presence the name 
of that God whom he has renounced. He has 
adopted the hypocritical language and affected sin- 
cerity of the sphool of false wisdom. The words, 
liberty, virtue, science, progress of human know- 
ledge, happiness of mankind, are ever upon his 
lips : but this Brutus — is a despicable courtier ; 
this Cato— is a slave to the vilest passions ; this 
apostle of toleration is the most intolerant of men ; 
this advocate of humanity is a blood-thirsty per- 
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secutor. Constantine hates him ; Dioclesian fears 
and despises him ; but he has insinuated himself 
into the intimate confidence of Galerius, and has 
none to rival him in the affections of this prince ex- 
cept Publius. Hierocles endeavours to poison the 
mind of this unfortunate Caesar ; he presents to 
the world the hateful spectacle of a pretended 
sage who, under the semblance of enlightening, 
corrupts the man that rules over his fellow men. 

" Jerome, Augustine and myself encountered 
Hierocles at the school of Eumenes. His sen- 
tentious and decisive tone, his haughty and pre- 
suming air, could not but render him odious to our 
simplicity and unaffectedness. His pierson seems 
expressly calculated to repel affection and confi- 
dence : his narrow and compressed forehead be- 
speaks obstinacy and bigotry ; his eyes are restless 
and unsteady, like those of a savage beast; liis 
look is at the same time timid and ferocious ; his 
thick lips are almost ever opened by a cruel and 
malicious smile ; his few and inflexible hairs, 
which are always in disorder, seem to bear no re- 
semblance to that beautiful covering which God 
throws, as a veil, over the shoulders of the young, 
and places, as a crown, upon the head of the 
aged. You observe a spirit of meanness and bru- 
tality breathing in all the actions of the sophist : 
you perceive that his ignoble hands are illy cal- 
culated to brandish the sword of the soldier, but 
^ell adapted to wield the pen of the atheist or 
M2 
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the axe of the executioner. Such is the deformity 
of man when, having abandoned virtue, he sacri- 
fices both soul and body upon the altar of sensual 
depravity. # 

"vA.n insult offered to me by Hierocles, and 
which I repelled, in the presence of die whole 
Court, in such a manner as to cover him with con- 
fusion, enkindled against me his fiercest and 
most implacable hatred. Besides, he could not par- 
don me for possessing the favour of Dioclesian, 
and the friendship of the son of Coustantine. 
Wounded self-love, and excited envy, left him not 
a moment's repose in seeking an opportunity to ef- 
fect my destruction ; and it was not long before 
this opportunity was found. 

" Alas, I was but a sorry object of envy ! Three 
years spent at Rome in the licentiousness of youth 
had been sufficent to destroy almost every spark 
of my religion. I had even arrived at that period 
of indifference so extremely difficult to cure, 
and from which there is no escape but by plunging 



* Hierocles was considered as one of the strongest sup- 
porters of the Platonic school. In the beginning of the 
fourth century he wrote two books against the Christians, in 
which he went so far as to draw a parallel between Jesufl 
Christ and Appolonius Tyanceus, asserting that the latter had 
performed miracles as well as the former, and had ascended 
in the same manner into heaven. He was answered by a trea- 
tise from Eusebius, in which the falsity of the positions ad- 
vanced by him are clearly manifested. Mosheim's Eccieft- 
Hist. vol. I 334. Nisbit's Church Hist. 86etseq. 
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still deeper into gililt. Yet the letters of my mo* 
therSephora, and the remonstrances of my fa- 
ther's friends too often troubled my fancied secu- 
rity. 

"Among those who possessed a sincere friend- 
ship for Lasthenes was Marcelline, patriarch of 
Rome. He dwelt in the Cemetery of the Chris- 
tians, on the further shore of the Tiber, in a de- 
sert spot, at the tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
His habitation, composed of two cells, was built 
up against the chapel of the Cemetery. A little 
bell, suspended at the entrance of this asylum of 
repose, served to announce to Marcelline the ar- 
rival of the Irving or the dead. Near the door, 
which he himself opened to his visitors, you be- 
held the crosiers* and sandals of bishops who 
had come from all parts of the world to make 
known to him the state of their respective flocks* 
There was Paphnutius, from the upper Thebais, 
whose word had put Demons to flight ; Spyridon, 
*>f the isle of Cyprus, who had protected the 



* The Cro9ier was first introduced into the Church about 
the commencement of the fourth century. It resembled a 
shepherd's crook, being' curved at the upper end, and shod at 
the bottom with a sharp ferule, to denote its double office* 
which is expressed in the following verse. 

Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 

The crook draws the timid, the point pricks the rebellious. 

The form varied, however, according to the dignity of 
&e person who carried it. , 
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sheep and worked miracles; James of Nisibis, 
who had received the gifts of prophecy; Oesius, 
confessor of Cordova ; Archelaus, of Cascharis, 
who had silenced Manes ; John, who had been 
diffusing the light of the gospel throughout Per- 
sia; Frumentius, who had founded the church 
of Ethiopia; Theophilus, who had just returned 
from his mission to India; and that Christian 
slave who had converted, in her captivity, the 
whole nation of the Iberians. The council hall 
of Marcelline was an avenue of aged yews which 
ran through the cemetery. It was there, whilst 
walking with the bishops, that he conferred with 
them upon the necessities of the church. To 
extinguish the heresies of Donatius,of Novatiaus, 
of Arius— to publish canons — to assemble coun- 
cils — to erect hospitals*— to redeem slaves— to re- 
lieve the poor — to succour the orphan and the 
stranger — to -send missionaries to the heathen- 
such were objects of these pastoral conferences. 
Often, in the dark hour of midnight, would 
Marcelline, ever watchful over the prosperity of 
the church, descend from his little cell to the 
tomb of the Apostles. Prostrated before their 
relics, he would spend the whole night in prayer, 
and arise not from his devotions until the stars 
began to vanish from the eastern horizon. 
Then, uncovering his hoary head, and placing up- 
on the ground his tiara of blanched wool, he 
wou^d stretch forth his pacific hands, and sup- 
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plicate a blessing upon the city and upon the 
world. 

"When I passed from the Court of Diocle- 
sian to this assembly of the Christians, I could 
not avoid being struck with a remarkable peculi- 
arity attending the latter. In the midst of their 
evangelical poverty, I saw realized the traditions 
relative to the palaces of Augustus and of Mecae- 
nas : ancient politeness — decent and becoming 
cheerfulness— unostentatious but dignified elo- 
cution — varied instruction— correct taste — solid 
judgment. It might have been said that this re- 
tired spot was destined by heaven to be the cra- 
dle of another Rome, and the only asylum of 
arts, letters and civilization. 

44 MarcelUne made use of every method to 
bring me back to God. Sometimes, as the sun 
was sinking in the distant waters, he led me to the 
banks of the Tiber or into the gardens of Sallust* 
He conversed with me upon religion, and endea- 
voured with paternal solicitude to convince me 
of my errors. But the illusions of youth had de- 
stroyed the love of truth. Far from profiting by 
these instructive conversations, I sighed in secret 
for the plane-trees of Fronto,* the portico of 



* Julius Fronto, a learned Roman, who was so partial to 
the company of poets ; that he lent them his house and gar- 
dens, which continually re-echoed the compositions of his 
numerous visitors. Lempriere in loc. 
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Pompeia, or that of Livy adorned with ancient 
paintings; and, although the acknowledgement 
ought to cover me with eternal confusion, I even 
regretted the temples of Isis and of Cybele, the 
festivals of Adonis, the Circus, the Theatres — 
places from which modesty has long been ban- 
ished by the voluptuous accents of the Muse of 
Ovid. After having tried, with no effect, the 
power of friendly admonition, Marcelline had 
recourse to measures of greater severity. 

44 1 shall be obliged," he often observed to me, 
44 to separate you from the communion of the, 
44 Faithful, if you continue in your neglect of the 
44 ordinances of Jesus Christ." 

44 I paid no regard to, his counsels, I laughed 
at his menaces : mf life became an object of 
public scandal : the pontiff was at length compel- 
led to direct against me the spiritual thunders of 
the church. 

44 I went one day to the dwelling of Marcel- 
line ; I rang at the grate of the cemetery ; its fold- 
ing doors separated and turned back with a 
mournful sound. I perceived the pontiff stand- 
ing in the entrance of the chapel. He held in 
his hand an awful book, the resemblance of that 
sealed with seven seals which the Lamb alone 
could open. The deacons, priests, bishops — si- 
lent and motionless— were ranged upon the neigh- 
bouring tombs, and seemed like the spirits of the 
just assembled to assist at the judgment of God. 
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The eyes of Marcelline flashed flames* It was 
no longer the kind shepherd seeking to restore a 
wandering sheep to the fold ; — it was Moses pro- 
nouncing the fatal sentence against the faithless 
worshipper of the golden calf — it was Jesus 
Christ himself driving out the profaners of his 
temple. I essayed to advance ; an exorcist stop- 
ped my way. At the same moment the bishops 
stretched out their arms and raised their hands 
against me, whilst they turned away their faces : 
—then the pontiff pronounced with a terrible 
voice : 

" He who sullies by his conduct the purity of 
44 the Christian name — let him be anathema ! He 
" who no longer kneels before the altar of the true 
" God — let him be anathema ! He who beholds 
44 with indifference the abominations of idolatry— 
"let him be anathema!" 

And all the assembly cried : 

" Anathema I 

44 As soon as Marcelline entered the chapel, the 
doors were closed against me. The assembly of 
the elect dispersed, each carefully shunning me ; 
J spoke, but received no answer ; they avoided 
tte as though I had been infected with some con- 
tagious disease. Banished, like Adam, from the 
terrestrial paradise, I found myself alone in a 
world covered with thorns and briars, and cursed 
0n account of .my apostacy. 

44 Seized with a kind of delirium, I ascend* 
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cd my chariot in the utmost disorder. I drove 
my coursers at random — I entered again into 
Rome— I lost my way— and, after many wind- 
ings, I arrived at the theatre of Vespasian. I 
there arrested my foaming horses. I descended 
from the chariot. I approached the fountain at 
which the gladiators who survive the combat 
quench their thirst: I also wished to cool my 
burning mouth. Games had been that morning 
given by Aglaia, a rich and celebrated Roman * r 
but these places of abomination were now desert- 
ed. The guiltless victim whom my crimes had 
crucified afresh, pursued me from on high. A 
second Cain, restless and an outcast, I entered 
the amphitheatre : I buried myself in its dark 
and solitary galleries. No sound was to be heard 
save that of some frightened birds which beat the 
arches with their wings. After wandering through 
the various forms, I seat myself down upon the 
front row, with some degree of returning calm- 
ness. I endeavour, by contemplating this pagan 
edifice, to drive away the recollections of the di- 
vine proscription, and of the religion of my fa- 
thers. Vain efforts ! Even here, die presence 
of an avenging God fills me with dismay ! It 
suddenly occurs to me that this structure is the 
work of a people who, agreeably to the prophecy 
of Jesus Christ, were now scattered over the 
earth! Wonderful destiny of the children of 
J^cob ! Israel, the captives, of Pharoah, erected 
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die palaces of Egypt : Israel, the captives of Ves- 
pasian, constructed this monument of Roman 
power ! It seems as if this people, notwithstand- 
ing their wretchedness, were destined to contri- 
bute to whatever is great or magnificent among 
men. 

" Whilst I was absorbed in these reflections, 
the wild beasts, which were kept in the vaults of 
the amphitheatre, began to roar ; I trembled, and 
casting my eyes upon the arena, I perceived the 
blood of those wretched men who had just been 
sacrificed to these ferocious monsters. I was 
seized with horror. I fancied myself exposed on 
that same arena — reduced to the necessity of pe- 
rishing in the jaws of lions, or of renouncing the 
God who died for me ! I said to myself— thou 
art indeed no longer a Christian ; but shouldst 
thou ever again become one, what will be thy 
fate? 

44 I started upon my feet ; I rushed out of the 
building ; I remounted my chariot and regained 
my own dwelling. The terrible accusation of 
conscience continued, during the whole night, to 
rankle in my bosom. Even yet does this dread- 
ful moment often recur to my mind, as though it 
contained some awful warning from heaven." 

On pronouncing these words, Eudorus sudden- 
ly remained silent. His eyes became fixed — his 
Wws contracted — he appeared affected by some 
supernatural vision. The little group, surprised 
N 
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at his appearance, preserved a profound silence : 
no sounds fell uponthe ear, save the murmurs of 
the Ladon and the Alpheus, whose rippling wa- 
ters broke upon the opposite shores of the island* 
The mother of Eudorus rose from her seat in ter- 
ror. But the young Christian, recovering from 
his partial trance, hastened to calm her appre- 
hensions by thus continuing his recital. 



\ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Continuation of the narrative. The Court removes to Baft:. 
Naples. Palace of Aglaia. Rambles of Eudorus, Augus- 
tine and Jerome. Their conversation at the tomb of Scipio. 
Thraseas, the hermit of Vesuvius. Separation of the three 
friends. Eudorus returns with the Court to Rome. The 
catacombs. Adventure of the Empress Prisca and her 
daughter the Princess Valeria. Eudorus is sent in banish- 
ment to the army of Constantius. He leaves Rome. He 
traverses Italy and Gaul. He arrives at Agrippina upon the 
banks of the Rhine. He finds the Roman army prepared to 
attack the Franks. He serves as a private soldier among 
the Cretan archers, who with the Gauls compose the ad- 
vance guard of the army of Constantius. 
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u The impression which the events of this fatal 
day made upon my mind, although now lively 
and profound, was then speedily effaced. My 
companions crowded around me ; they laughed 
at my fears and at my remorse ; they ridiculed 
the anathemas of an obscure pontiff possessed of 
neither credit nor power. 

" The removal of the Court soon after from 
Rome to Baise, by withdrawing me from the scene 
t>f my errors, relieved me from the recollection 
of their punishment ; and believing myself now 
separated forever from the Christians, I determin- 
ed to indulge in every species of pleasure. 

" I might reckon the summer which I passed, 
'with Augustine and Jerome,- in the vicinity of 
Naples amongst the happiest days of my life, if 
happy days could ever be experienced whilst liv- 
ing in the total forgetfulness of God, and in the 
unrestrained indulgence of the passions. 

" The Court was splendid and magnificent : all 
the princes who were either friends or children of 

the Caesars, were assembled at this place. There 
N 2 
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were Licinius* and Severus,f companions in arms 
of Galerius ; Daia4 nephew to the same Caesar 
and but lately emerged from his native wilds ; 
Maxentius,$ son of Maximian Augustus. But 
Constantine preferred our society to that of these 
princes, who were jealous of his virtue, his va- 
lour and his great renown, and both publicly and | 
privately his enemies* 

44 We generally met at Naples, at the palace of 
Aglaia, a Roman lady whose name I have already 
mentioned. She was of senatorial rank and daugh- 
ter of the pro-consul of Arsatia. Her wealth was 
immense. Seventy-three intendants managed her 
estates, and three times had she given public \ 
games at her own expense. Her beauty was equal 
to her talents and accomplishments : she united 
in her person whatever yet remained of elegance 
in manners, and of taste in letters and in arts. 
Happy, had she, in the decline of Rome, chosen 
rather to become a second Cornelia,|| than to re- 



* Licinius,upon the death of Severus, became Augustus. Cb. 
f Severus was made Caesar after the abdication of Diocle- 

sian, and Augustus after the death of Constants. Ch. 

* Daia became Caesar upon the abdication of Augustus. Ch 
§ The tyrant who usurped the purple and was vanquished 

by Constantine-at the gates of Rome.' Ch. 

|| This is the celebrated Cornelia who, when a lady had ex- 
hibited her jewels at Cornelia's house, and begged to be in- 
dulged with the sight of her*s in return, produced her twp 
sons, tr^e illustrious Gracchi, saying "These are the only 
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tal to our remembrance those too celebrated fe- 
males whose fame dwells only in the verses of 
Ovid, Propertius and Tibullus ! 

" Sebastian* and Pacomus,f centurions in the 
guards of Constantine ; Genes,J an eminent ac- 
tor, who inherited the talents of Roscius ; Boni- 
face,§ principal intendant of the palace of Aglaia, 
and perhaps too dear to his mistress — embellished 
by their wit and gaiety the feasts of the voluptu- 
ous Roman. Boniface, however, although wholly 
devoted to pleasure, was possessed of three ex- 
cellent qualities — hospitality, liberality and com- 
passion. In returning from his orgies and festivals, 
he would visit those places where he might afford 
relief to the traveller, the stranger or. the poor. 
Aglaia herself, in the midst of these disorders, 
preserved a sincere respect for the Faithful, and 
an unshaken , confidence in the relics of Martyrs. 



jewels that I have to shew." She was the daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, and wife of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, who 
held the consulship m the year 177 B. C. After her de- 
cease the Romans erected a statue to her memory, bearing 
this inscription — 

" To Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.'* 

* The military martyr, surnamed the defender of the Ro- 
man church. Ch. 

f The hermit of the Thebais who carried arms under Con* 
stantine. Ch. 

i The Martyr. § The Martyr. 
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Genes, the avowed enemy of the Christians, ridi- 
culed her weakness. 

44 Well," said she, 44 I also have my super- 
44 stitions. I believe there is a virtue in the re- 
44 mains of that Christian who has suffered death 
44 for his God ; and I wish that Boniface would 
44 procure me some relics.'* 

44 Illustrious lady," replied Boniface smiling, 
44 1 will take gold and perfumes. I will seek for 
44 relics and lay them at your feet : but if you can 
44 esteem my relics as those of a martyr, behold 
44 they are yours !" 

u Our evenings were generally spent in this se- 
ducing and dangerous society. I resided, with 
Augustine and Jerome, in the villa of Constan- 
tine, which is built upon the declivity of Mount 
Pausillipe. Every morning, at the earliest blushes 
of Aurora, did I repair to a portico that stretches 
along the sea. The sun arose before me upon 
Vesuvius, illuminating with his softest rays the 
mountains of Salernum, the azure expanse of the 
sea speckled with the white sails of the fishermen, 
the islands of Capraea, (Enaria and Prochita, the 
ocean, the promontory of Misenum, and Baiae 
with all its enchantments. 

44 Flowers and fruits, moistened with dew, are 
less sweet and grateful than Naples rising from 
the shades of night. I was always surprized, on 
arriving at the portico, to find myself upon the 
shore — as the noise of the wa,ves scarcely ever 
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exceeded the gentle murmuring of a fountain* 
Filled"vvith ecstacy at this beauteous prospect, I 
would lean against a column, and without a wish, 
without-a- design, without a thought, remain for 
hours breathing the delicious air* The charm was 
so profound that this divine atmosphere seemed to 
etherialize my body, and to bear me up like a 
pure spirit towards the firmament of heaven* Al- 
mighty God ! how far was I from being that ce- 
lestial intelligence disenthralled from its earthly 
chains ! How strongly did this gross body bind 
me to the earth, and how miserable was I in re- 
ality in being so sensible to the beauties of creation, 
whilst so completely unmindful of its Creator! 
Alas, whilst I, free only in imagination, fancied 
myself floating in an ocean of light, the Christian, 
although loaded with chains and cast into a dun- 
geon for his faith, was he who really abandoned 
the earth, and gloriously mounted into regions of 
eternal day. 

" Yet did we continue to indulge in our imagi- 
nary pleasures* To wait for, or go in quest of 
some bewitching beauty — to behold her advancing 
in a gilded bark, and smiling upon us from the 
midst of the waves — to glide with her over the 
azure sea, while we sprinkled its surface with 
flowers — to follow the syren into the bosom of a 
myrtle grove, or into the joyous fields where Vir- 
gil has placed Elysium : — such were the employ- 
fl^eats of our days, the inexhaustible source pf 
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penitence and tears. Perhaps this is one of those 
climates which, on account of their extreme vo- 
luptuousness, are so dangerous to virtue. And is 
not this the moral of that ingenious fable which 
supposes Parthenope to have been built upon the 
tomb of a syren ?* The rich brilliancy of the 
landscape — the mild temperature of the air— the 
soft outlines of the mountains — the gentle inflex- 
ions of the rivers and vallies— so seduce the senses, 
that the soul yields herself up to undisturbed 
repose. The half-naked Neapolitan, content to j 
live under the influence of a propitious sky, when 
he has once gained the obolus which suffices for 
his daily wants, refuses all further labour. He 
passes the one half of his life motionless in the 
rays of the sun— the other rolling in a chariot ut- 
tering exclamations of joy; he throws himself 
during the night upon the steps of a temple, and 
sleeps, Regardless of the future, at the feet of the 
statues of his gods. 

" Can you believe, my fathers, that we were so 
stupid as to envy the enjoyments of these men, 
and that their life, without foresight, without a 
to-morrow, seemed to us the very summit of hap- 



* The city of Parthenopen was built by the Chakidians, 
and so called from the tomb of Parthenope, one of the Sirens, 
which was found there. It was afterwards destroyed by the 
people of Cumac, and a pestilence taking place, it was rebuilt 
by the same people under the name of Neapolis— or the Nev- 
City — now Naples. 
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piness ! It was the frequent subject of our con- 
versations when, to avoid the ardours of mid-day, 
we retired to that part of the palace which was 
built upon the sea. Reclining upon couches of 
ivory, we listened to the murmurs of the waves 
beneath us. If a storm surprised us in the bosom 
of these retreats, the slaves lighted lamps filled 
with the most costly nard of Arabia. Young 
Neapolitans appeared bearing roses of Pcestum 
in vases of Nola ; whilst the ocean raged with- 
out, they sang as they weaved the tranquil dance 
which brought to my recollection the manners of 
Greece : thus were realized to us the fictions of 
the j>oets ; we seemed to behold the sports of the 
Nereids in the grotto of Neptune. 

44 As soon as the sun, retiring towards the tomb 
of iEneas, threw the shade of Mount , Pausillipe 
over one part of the bay of Naples, the three 
friends separated. Jerome, influenced by his love 
of study, went to seek the shore where Pliny fell 
a victim to the same love — * to examine the ashes 



* This was Caius Plinhis Secundus — surnamed the elder. 
Being at Misenum, where he commanded the fleet stationed 
there, he was surprized at the sudden appearance of a cloud 
of dust and ashes. Ignorant of the cause that produced it, 
he immediately set-sail for Mount Vesuvius, which he at last 
discovered to have made a dreadful eruption. He proceeded 
towards it, although his vessel was often covered with stones 
and ashes, that were continually thrown out by the mountain. 
He found the place deserted by the inhabitants— yet he remain- 
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of Herculaneum — * to investigate the cause of 
the fearful noises of Solfaterra. Augustine, with 
Virgil in his hand, wandered through the scenes 
dung by the immortal poet ; the lake of Avernus 
—the grotto of the Sibyl — Acheron — the Styx — 
Elysium : but his chief delight was to muse upon 
the fate of the unhappy Dido, whilst seated upon 
the tomb of the tender genius who relates the 
touching history of that unfortunate queen. 

" Filled with a noble ardour for instruction, 
prince Constantine would invite me to attend him 
to those monuments which history had rendered 



ed there during- the night, the better to observe the mountain, 
which appeared to be but one continued blaze. The eruption 
of the volcanos increased, and the fire at length approached 
the place where he was making his observations. Supported 
by two servants, Pliny attempted to fly — but soon feU, suffo- 
cated by the thick vapours that surrounded him, and the in- 
supportable stench of sulphureous matter. Hence he has been 
called the Martyr of Nature. His body was found three days 
after, and buried by his nephew, Pliny the younger. This 
event happened in the 56th year of his age — and in the 79th 
year of Christ. 

* It was the same eruption from Vesuvius that destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. After being buried under the 
lava for more than 1600 years, these famous cities were dis- 
covered in the beginning of the last century: Herculaneum in 
1713, about 24 feet under ground, by labourers digging for a 
well—Pompeii 12 feet below the surface. Many valuable 
relics have been drawn from their ruins — busts, statues, paint- 
ings, manuscripts, &c. and further discoveries are still daily 
taking place. 
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sacred. In a little skiff, we made the tour of the 
Golf of Baiae : we discovered the ruins of Cicero's 
villa— we recognized the place of Agrippina's 
shipwreck— -the spot where she saved herself— 
the palace where her son awaited the success of 
his parricide— and further off, the house in which 
this mother offered to her murderers the womb 
which had given birth to Nero. We visited at 
Caprcea the subterranean witnesses of the shame 
of Tiberius. Ah! how wretched, cried Con- 
stantine, must he be, who, whilst master of the 
universe, is obliged by the consciousness of his 
crimes to banish himself to this rock ! 

44 Such generous sentiments in the heir of Con> 
stantius, and perhaps of the Roman empire, served 
to bind me by still stronger ties to this protector 
and companion of my youth. Never did I suf- 
fer to escape me any opportunity of arousing the 
ambitious affections which were sleeping in his 
bosom : for the ambition of Constantine was to 
me the hope of the world. 

44 A voluptuous bath awaited our return from 
these excursions. Aglaia prepared for us in her 
gardens a light and elegant repast. The evening 
banquet was spread upon a terrace on the shore 
among flowering orange trees. The moon fur-* 
nished us with light ; she appeared without a veil 
in the midst of the stars, as a queen surrounded 
by her court ; her lustre served to obscure the 
feme which arose from the summit of Yesuvius^ 
O 
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and imbuing with azure the dark red smoke of 
Vulcan, gave birth to a rain-bow in the night. 
This beautiful phenomenon, the face of the mild 
luminary, the shores of Sorentum, Pompeta and 
Heraclea were reflected in the sea; whilst the dis- 
tant song of the Neapolitan fishermen was heard 
floating along the waves. 

44 We filled our cups with delicious wine found 
in the cellars of Horace, and we drank to the 
three sisters of Love, the daughters of power 
and of beauty. We encircled our brows with 
the ever green parsley and the quickly fading rose; 
we encouraged each other to the enjoyments of 
life by the consideration of its brevity. 

44 We must one day quit this world, this be- 
44 loved mansion, this adored mistress. Of all 
44 the trees planted by our hands, none, but the 
44 gloomy cypress will follow its master to the 
44 tomb." 

44 Then we chanted upon the lyre our crimi- 
nal passions. 

44 Far hence ye sacred fillets, ornaments of 
44 modesty, and ye long robes that conceal the 
44 virgin's feet ; I sing the thefts and the ravish- 
44 ing gifts of Venus ! Let others traverse the 
44 seas to gather the treasures of Hermus and 
44 of India, or seek vain honours in the field of 
44 battle ; as for me, my renown shall consist in 
44 being the slave of that beauty which enchants 
44 me. Let me enjoy the tufted field, the flowery 
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u bank, the gently gliding stream ! Who shall 
4i prevent me from passing my life inglorious in 
44 the bosom of the forest ? O exquisite delight, 
44 to follow Delia through the fields, to bear for 
44 her in my arms the yet infant lamb ! Should 
"the winds, during the night, shake my little 
44 cottage— should the rain fall in torrents upon 
44 my roof — 

44 But why continue, my fathers, to describe 
to you the excesses of three foolish mortals I Alas, 
let me rather speak of the disgusting nature of 
such pursuits, so inconsistent with virtue ! Do 
not imagine that these deceitful pleasures afforded 
us perfect happiness. We were tormented by a 
restlessness which cannot be described. Happi- 
ness consists in being beloved, as well as in lov- 
ing : for life itself is encentred in the object of 
affection. But instead of truth and tranquillity, 
we experienced nothing but deceitfulness, tears, 
jealousy, coldness. The woman worthy of our 
love, ought to be one whom we could love for- 
ever. But some grace was always wanting, either 
of body or of mind, which prevented our attach- 
ment from being durable. And when we had 
found the ideal object of our dreams, our souls 
became wearied ; our eyes opened upon imperfec- 
tions not before observed, and we were soon led to 
regret our first victim. So many imperfect affec- 
tions left behind them nought but confused ima- 
ges, which, by presenting to us in our most fes- 
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tive hours a crowd of corroding recollections, 
disturbed even our momentary pleasures* Thus, 
in the midst of felicity, we were in fact misera- 
ble ; for we had banished those virtuous thoughts 
which constitute the real nourishment of man, 
and that celestial beauty which can alone satisfy 
his desires. 

" The goodness of God caused a transient 
beam of Grace suddenly to illumine the dark- 
ness of our souls ; heaven permitted that the first 
thought of religion should be produced by the 
excess of our pleasures : so inexplicable are the 
ways of Providence ! 

44 Rambling one day around the environs of 
Bai#, we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of Liternum. The tomb of Scipio Africanus 
presented itself to our view ; we approached it 
with respect. The monument stands upon the 
sea shore. A tempest had overthrown the statue 
with which it had been crowned. The inscrip- 
tion upon the tablet of the sarcophagus was still 
legible : 

" UNGRATEFUL COUNTRY, THOU 
SHALT NEVER HAVE MY BONES! 

44 Our eyes filled with tears at the recollection 
of the virtue and exile of the conqueror of Hanni- 
bal. The very coarseness of the sepulchre, so 
striking when compared with the superb mauso- 
leums of unknown men, with which Italy is co- 
vered, tended to increase our emotions. We 
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presumed not to rest upon the tomb itself, but seat- 
ed ourselves at its base, preserving a religious si- 
lence, as if we had been at the foot of an altar. 
After some moments of meditation, Jerome broke 
the spell apd said : 

a My friends, the ashes of the greatest among 
the Romans excite in me a lively conviction of 
our insignificance and of the inutility of a life 
that begins to fatigue me. I feel that something 
is wanting to my happiness. An unaccountable 
inclination to travel has long pressed upon my 
mind ; twenty times a day am I tempted to bid 
you farewell, and to direct my wandering steps 
over the earth. May not the cause of this inquie- 
tude be found in the futility of our sentiments 
and our desires ? The whole life of Scipio ac- 
cuses us. Do you not shed tears of admiration 
—do you not perceive that there is a good differ- 
ent from that which we seek— when you behold 
Africanus restoring the wife to her husband : 
when Cicero depicts to you this great man among 
the celestial spirits, proving to Emelius, in a dream 
that there does exist another life in which virtue 
receives its 'reward?" 

" Jerome, replied Augustine, you have describ- 
ed my own feelings ; like you, I am tormented 
by an evil of which I know not the cause ; but I 
feel not, like you, a desire of travelling ; on the 
contrary, I sigh for nothing but repose ; and fol- 
lowing the example of Scipio, I would pass my 
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days in regions of undisturbed tranquillity. A 
secret languor oppresses me : I know not where 
to look for happiness : the more I reflect upon 
life, the less am I attached to it* Oh, that there 
were some concealed truth, some fountain of love, 
unfathomable, inexhaustible and ever-renewed, 
in which we might wholly imbosom ourselves : 
Scipio, if thy dream were not a divine error— 

" With what transport, 1 " cried Jerome, impetu- 
ously, " would I fly to this fountain ! Shores of 
Jordan— grotto of Bethlehem— soon would you 
behold me among the number of your anchorets ! 
O mountains of Judaea, time could not separate 
the idea of your deserts and of my penitence." 

" Jerome pronounced these words with a ve- 
hemence that surprised us* His breast heaved; 
he was like a thirsty stag which seeks the water 
of the fountains. " Your sensations, my friends, 
said I, though extraordinary, are similar to my 
own* But I unite in my bosom both those tor- 
ments which you experience— the desire of tra- 
velling and of repose. This capricious malady 
sometimes causes me to look back with regret 
upon the religion of my infancy." 

" My mother, who is a Christian," replied Au- 
gustine, " has often entertained me with the beau- 
ty of her worship, in which I would find, she 
said, the happiness of my life. Alas, this tender 
mother dwells beyond these waves ; perhaps she 
is, at this moment, contemplating them on the 
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opposite shore, whilst her anxious thoughts are 
fixed upon her son !"* 

44 Augustine had hardly concluded these 
words, when a man clothed with the robe worn 
by the disciples of Epictetus, issued from the 
tomb of Scipio. He appeared ripe in years, but 
inclining to youth rather than to old age. A 
smile of angelic sweetness illuminated his coun- 
tenance ; you would have said, that his lips could 
give utterance only to the mildest accents* 

44 Young men," observed he, 44 hastening to re- 
44 move our surprise, will you pardon me ? I 
44 was seated in this tomb before your arrival, 
44 and have unintentionally overheard your con- 
44 versation. Since, however, I am acquainted 
44 with your histories, I would now relate my 
44 own ; it may be useful to you. Perhaps you 
44 may find in it a remedy for the evils of which 
44 you complain." 

44 Without awaiting our reply, the stranger, 
with a dignified familiarity, seated himself by us, 
and thus began his story : 

44 I am the solitary Christian of Vesuvius, of 
44 whom you have probably heard, and am the 
44 only inhabitant of the summit of this mountain. 
44 I sometimes visit the tomb of Africanus, 
44 and for this reason. Whilst this great man 



* See note, page 112, supra. 
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44 was enjoying, in his retirement of Liternum, 
44 the consolations which virtue afforded him for 
44 the ingratitude of his country, some pirates 
44 landed upon the coast. They attacked the 
44 house of the illustrious exile, not knowing who 
44 was its possessor. Already had they scaled die 
44 walls, when some slaves, ever ready to defend 
44 their beloved master, hastened towards the tu- 
44 mult* 44 What, exclaimed they, dare you vio- 
44 late the house of Scipio ?" At this name the 
44 pirates, penetrated with respect, threw down 
44 their arms, intreating that they might only be 
44 permitted to behold the conqueror of Hannibal : 
44 having seen him, they retired, filled with ad- 
u miration. 

44 My grandfather Thraseas, the descendant of 
44 a noble family of Sicyon, was among these pi- 
44 rates. Captured by them during his infancy, 
44 they compelled him to serve on board their ves- 
44 sels. He concealed himself in Scipio's house, 
44 and when his companions were departed, threw 
44 himself at the feet of his host and related to him 
44 his story. Africanus, touched by the account 
44 of his misfortunes, restored him to his country ,• 
44 but finding, that, during his captivity, his pa- 
44 rents had died and their fortune been dissipa- 
44 ted, he returned to his deliverer, who gave him 
u a small spot of ground near his own villa, and 
44 married him to the daughter of an indigent but 
44 noble Roman. 
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u From this family am I descended : and hence 
44 you see that I have good reason to honour the 
44 tomb of Scipio. My youth was unsettled. I 
44 tried every thing, and was disgusted with every 
" thing. I was eloquent— and became eminent : 
" but I said — u What is this glory of human 
44 learnings— disputed during life — uncertain after 
44 death— and often shared with mediocrity and 
44 vice ?" I was ambitious — and obtained an ele- 
" vated post ; but I said—" Can this compensate 
44 for the enjoyments of a private life ? — Will my 
44 gain recompense my loss And thus it was 
44 with every thing else. Satiated with the indul- 
44 gences of youth, I saw nothing more desirable 
44 in futurity, and my heated imagination deprived 
44 me even of the little happiness within my reach. 
44 It is a great misfortune, my young friends, for 
44 a man to arrive too soon at the summit of his 
44 wishes, and to exhaust in a few years what 
44 ought to be the enjoyments of a long life.* 

44 One day, when under the influence of deep des- 
4< pondency, I was traversing a part of Rome little 



* Every one recollects the case of 3ir Philip Mordaunt. 
His observations on life were exactly those of the hermit of 
Vesuvius. He too drank of the cup of pleasure to the dregs 
—he too saw nothing desirable in the future — but unlike the 
anchoret, instead of taking refuge in the bosom of a kind and 
compassionate father, he rushed with presumptuous boldness 
iuto the presence of his God. 
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" visited by the great, but inhabited by a poor 
44 and numerous class of people, an edifice of a 
44 gloomy appearance and singular structure ar- 
44 rested my attention. Under the portico, a 
44 number of men, standing and motionless, 
44 seemed lost in profound meditation. 

44 Whilst I was endeavouring to ascertain the 
44 use of this building, I observed, passing near 
44 me, a man originally from Greece, but like me, 
44 a naturalized Roman. He was a descendant 
44 of Perseus, the last king of Macedon. His 
44 ancestors, after having been chained to the car of 
44 Paul us £ melius, sunk into simple registers at 
44 Rome. This grand sport of fortune had been 
44 before pointed out to me, under the cover of a 
44 miserable shed, near the sacred way. I had 
44 sometimes talked with Perseus, and now stop- 
44 ped him to inquire the design of the building I 
44 had been considering : 44 It is the place, said 
44 he, to which I go, in order to forget the throne 
44 of Alexander. I am a Christian !" Perseus 
44 ascended the steps of the portico, passed through 
44 the midst of the Catechumens, and entered into 
44 the interior of the temple. I followed him, filled 
44 with emotion. 

44 The same disproportions which appeared up* 
44 on the outside of the edifice were found within ; 
44 but these defects were compensated by the bold 
44 appearance of the arches and the religious ef- 
44 feet of their shades. Instead of the blood of 
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" victims*, and the orgies which defiled the altars 
u of the false .gods, purity and holy meditation 
44 seemed to preside in the tabernacle of the , 
" Christians. The profound silence of the as- 
u sembly was scarcely interrupted by the inno- 
w cent voices of some infants whom their mothers 
44 carried in their arms. Night approached : the 
44 glimmering of the lamps, suspended along the 
44 nave and in the sanctuary, contended with the 
u twilight. Christians were here and there pray- 
w ing before retired altars : we still breathed the 
44 incense of newly finished ceremonies, and the 
44 fragrance emitted by candles of perfumed wax 
44 which had just been extinguished. 

" A priest, carrying a book and a lamp, issued 
u from a private door, and ascended into an ele- 
44 vated pulpit. The noise of the assembly, fall- 
44 ing upon their knees, struck upon the ear. The 
44 priest first read some sacred exhortations ; he 
44 then recited a prayer, to which the Christians 
44 replied, in a low voice, from every part of the 
44 building. These uniform responses, returning 
44 at equal intervals, produced an interesting ef- 
44 feet, particularly when attending to the words 
44 of the pastor and the situation of his flock. 

44 Comfort of the afflicted," — said the priest — 
44 Support of the feeble." 

44 And all the persecuted Christians, taking up 
44 the suspended sense, added : 

44 Pray for us ! Pray for us !" 
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44 In the long enumeration of human infirmities, 
44 each one recognizing his particular afflictions, 
, u applied some or other of these cries to heaven 
44 to his own necessities. It was not long before 
44 my turn arrived. I heard the Levite pronounce 
44 distinctly : 

44 Providence of God — Repose of the heart— 
44 Tranquillity in the tempest...." 

44 He ceased ; my eyes were suffused with 
44 tears ;,it seemed as if the attention of the assem- 
44 bly was fixed upon me, and as though the cha- 
44 ritable crowd cried out : 

44 Pray for him ! Pray for him ! 
44 The priest descended from the pulpit, and 
44 the assembly retired. Touched in my inmost 
44 soul, I sought Marcelline, the supreme pontiff 
44 of that religion which affords consolation for 
44 all things ; I related to him the wretchedness 
44 of my life ; he unfolded to me the truths of the 
44 gospel. I became a Christian, and from that 
44 moment my wretchedness has left me.'* 

44 The story of the anchoret, and the amiable 
simplicity of this Christian philosopher charmed 
us. We asked him a variety of questions, which 
he answered with the utmost sincerity. It was 
impossible for his conversation to weary. His 
voice was music, which stole sweetly into our 
hearts. A florid eloquence, in a style of affecting 
simplicity, flowed spontaneously from his lips j he 
gave to the most trivial expressions an antique turn 
which enchanted us ; he repeated his words like the 
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ancients ; hut this repetition which, in any other 
person* would have been considered as a defect, 
seemed to us to constitute the very grace of his 
discourse* You woutd have taken him for one 
of those legislators of Greece, who formerly gave 
laws to men by chanting upon a golden lyre the 
beauty of virtue and the omnipotence of the gods* 
* His departure put an end to a conversation 
m which; three young men without religion had 
come to the conclusion, that religion was the only 
reattedy for their unhappiness. It was doubdessv 
the tomb of Africanus which inspired us with this; 
thought; the ashes of a persecuted great man 
trad to raise our affections towards heaven* We 
fitted the shore of Lkernum with regret : we 
embraced each other : secret presentiments filled 
our hearts with sorrow : we seemed as if bidding 
each other an eternal farewell* On our return to 
Naples, pleasure to longer offered to us its wont- 
ed attractions, Sebastian, and Pacomus were 
shout: to fam the army : Genes and Boniface 
seemed to have lost all their vivacity : Aglaia 
appeared melancholy and as if touched by re*- 
morse* The court retired from Babe: Jerome 
rod Augustine, returned to Rome,, and I attended 
Constantihe to his palace of Tibiuv It was there 
^jatl received a letter from Augustine* He in- 
toned* ane^ that, overooifce by the tears of hi* 
fcotiiejr, -he was going to rejoin her at Carthage ; 
P 
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that Jerome was preparing to visit Spain, the Gaui r 
Pannonia, and those deserts which were the re- 
treats of the first Christian hermits. 

44 I know not," added Augustine, in closing 
his letter, 44 whether we shall ever meet again. 
44 Alas ! my friend, such is human life : it is com> 
44 posed of transient enjoyments and lasting sor- 
44 rows ; of attachments no sooner commenced 
u than ended ! These attachments, by an unac- 
44 countable fatality, never take place at the time 
u when they might be rendered durable ; we dis- 
44 cover the friend with whom we would like to 
44 pass our days at the moment when fate is about 
44 to remove him to some far distant country i^re 
44 find the heart of which we had long been in 
44 search, only on the day in the evening of which 
44 it ceases to beat. A thousand events, a taon- 
44 sand accidents separate those whom affection 
44 would unite forever : — then comes that separa^ 
44 tion of death — which terminates at once our 
44 projects and our hopes. Do you remember the* 
44 observations we made one day whilst contem- 
44 plating the gulf of Naples ? We compared 
44 human life to a port of the sea, in which -were. 
44 seen men of all languages and of' all countries,. 
44 some entering, others taking their departures 
44 The shore resounded with the cries* of those 
44 who had just arrived and of those jwhb mee& 
a embarking: the former shed tears of joy in 
" meeting their friends, the latter in parting, pro- 
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44 nounced an eternal farewell :— for having once 
" left the port of life, there can be no return* 
u Let us support then, beloved Eudorus, with 
u becoming fortitude, a separation which time 
" must necessarily have produced, and for which 
* 4 absence had not prepared us." 

As Eudorus was about to continue his narra- 
tion, he was interrupted by the servants of Las- 
thenes returning with the morning repast : they 
placed upon the velvet turf new corn slightly roast- 
ed m the ear — the fruit of the lofty beech— and 
cheeses which had not yet lost the impression of 
the baskets. The hearts of the hearers were va- 
riously affected : Cyrillus, though he permitted 
not his feelings to appear, could not but admire 
the youth who, like the prophet king, cried out 
from the secret recesses of his soul : 

w O God, have compassion upon me according 
44 to the greatness of thy mercy." 

Demodocus had scarcely understood any thing 
of the narrative of Eudorus : he had found in it 
nothing of Polyphemus— of Circe— of enchant- 
ments—of shipwrecks ; and in all this harmony, 
he had recognized but few sounds of the lyre of 
Homer. Cymodocea, on the contrary, had per- 
fectly comprehended the son of Lasthenes ; but 
she knew not why she felt so much sorrow in the 
reflection that Eudorus had loved, and that he 
repented of having loved. Reclining upon the 
bosom of her father, she whispered to him : 
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" My Father, I weep as though I were a Chris- 
tian!" 

The repast being ended : 

" Son of Lasthenes," said Demodocus, 44 I am 
enchanted by your narration, although I do not 
comprehend all its excellence. It seems that the 
language of Christians is a species of rational 
poetry, of which Minerva has given me no idea. 
Go on to relate your story : should any of us be. 
induced to weep, let not that disturb you, for we . 
have many instances of similar effects. When a j 
son of Apollo sang at the table of Alcinous the I 
fate of Troy, there was a stranger present who 
covered his head with his mantle and gave him- 
self up to grief. Weep then, my Cymodocea : 
Jupiter has confided to Pity the care of the youth- 
ful heart. As for us old men, borne down by the 
weight of years, although we may be possessed j 
of tranquillity and justice, we have nevertheless 
lost that compassion and those delicate sentiments ' 
which constitute the fairest ornament of the spring | 
of life. The gods have decreed that old age 
should be like those hereditary sceptres, which, 
descending from father to son among an ancient j 
race, appear laden with the majesty of ages, but 
which, since their separation from their maternal 
trunk, are no longer covered with flowers." 

Eudorus then resumed his narration : 
" Deprived of my friends, Rome appeared but 
as one vast solitude. Disquietude reigned at 
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court: Maxhnian was obliged to hasten to Milan 
in Pannonia, which was threatened with an inva- 
sion by the Carpians and the Goths : the Franks 
had seized upon Batavia in the province of Con- 
stantius : in Africa, the Quinquegentians, a new 
people t had suddenly appeared in arms : it was 
said that Dioclesian himself intended to repair to 
Egypt, where the revolt qf the tyrant Achilleus 
required his presence :* and in fine, Galerius 
was preparing to depart on an expedition against 
Narses.f This war of the Parthians particularly 
alarmed the aged Emperor, who had not forgotten 
tjie fate of Valerian4 Galerius, presuming on 
the need which the empire then had of his services, 
and ever devoted to the designs of Hierocles, en- 
deavoured to obtain a complete control over the 
mind of Dioclesian : he no longer feared to exhi- 
bit his jealousy of Constantius, whose birth and 
merit were sources of th$ most malignant envy. 



• The Quinque-gentiani was a confederacy of five Moorish 
Rations, extending from the Nile to Mount Atlas. Julian had 
attujaed the purple at Carthage, and Achilleus at Alexandria. 
Dioclesian employed eight months in besieging the latter, 
who had shut himself up in Alexandria — at the end of which 
time the city was taken, and many thousands of the inhabi- 
tants perished in a promiscuous slaughter. It was during this 
expedition that Dioclesian suppressed all works of alchemy 
which the Arabians, by the conquest of Egypt, had been the 
*neans of diffusing over the globe. 

t See note p. 117, supra. * See note p. 50, supra, 
P2 
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Constantine was naturally involved in this jealousy ; 
and I, as the friend of this young prince, as the 
most feeble, and as the particular object of the 
enmity of Hierocles, I was obliged to bear the 
whole burden of the hatred of Galerius. 

44 One day, whilst Constantine was assisting at 
die deliberations of the Senate, I went to visit 
the fountain of Egeria. Night surprized me : in 
order to regain the Appian way, I took the route 
which led towards the tomb of Csecilia Metella, 
a master piece of grandeur and elegance. In 
traversing some deserted fields, I perceived a 
number of persons, who glided along in the dusk, 
and on arriving at a particular spot, suddenly dis- 
appeared. Urged by curiosity, I advance, and 
boldly enter the cavern into which these mysteri- 
ous phantoms have plunged ; I behold subterranean 
galleries extending before me, feintly illuminated 
by a few hanging lamps. The walls of these fune- 
real corridors are bordered hy a triple row of coffins 
placed one above the other* The lugubrious light 
of the lamps, which seem as if creeping upon the 
ceilings of the arches and slowly moving along the 
sepulchres, communicate a fearful mobility to ob- 
jects eternally immoveable. In vain do I listen 
for some sound to guide me through this abyss of 
silence : in the horrible stillness that prevails, I 
hear nought but the beating of my own heart. I 
wish to return, but it is no longer in my power : 
I take a wrong direction and instead of extricat- 
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mg myself from the labyrinth only plunge myself 
still deeper in its bosom* New avenues which 
open and multiply in all directions serve each mo- 
ment to increase my perplexity. The more I 
iendeavour to find the right way, the more do I 
wander; sometimes I advance with slowness, 
sometimes with extreme rapidity : then, the echo 
of my own footsteps seems the tread of a pur- 
suer. 

" I had wandered in this manner for a consid- 
erable length of time ; my strength began to be 
exhausted : I seated myself at a solitary cross- 
path of this city of the dead. I fastened my anx- 
ious eyes upon the expiring lamps which threat- 
ened speedy extinction. All at once, a harmo- 
ny, like the distant choir of celestial Spirits, issu- 
ed from the recesses of this sepulchral abode: 
these divine strains sank, at times, into perfect si- 
lence ; again revived ; they sdented to acquire 
softness in being transmitted through the tortuous 
passages of the cavern. I arose, and advanced 
towards the place from whence this magic concert 
issued : I discovered an illuminated dome. Up- 
6n a tomb decorated with flowers, MarceBine Was 
celebrating the mystery of the Christians ; young 
females, covered with white veils, were chant- 
ing at the foot of the altar : a numerous assembly 
assisted at the sacrifice. I recognized the cata- 
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combs. * United emotions of shame, penitence 
and delight rushed upon my soul. A new sur- 
prize ! I thought I beheld in the midst of $e 
assembly the Empress and her daughter on thfir 
knees between Dorotheus and Sebastian. Ne^er 
was there a more astonishing spectacle exhibited 
to mortal eyes ; never was the Deity adored with 
greater dignity ; never did he make a more mani- 
fest display of his grandeur. Oh the power of 
a religion which can constrain the spouse of a Ro- 
man Emperor to steal, like an adultress, from 



* The catacombs of Rome are a vast collection of subter- 
ranean labyrinths, which run sometimes to 80 feet be- 
low the surface of the earth. *rhe principal entrances are 
three — San Sebastiano — San Lorenzo, and Porto Porreae. 
These galleries are generally from 3 to 4 feet wide, and 6 or 
7 in Jbeight. In the two sides of these alleys, the sarcophagi, 
containing dead bodies, are placed lengthways, in recesses 
three or four tiers over one another, and closed with very 
thick tiles, or sometimes slabs of marble. Some tombs' are 
placed on the floor. There are also found a large number*©* 
urns containing bones, which, upon access of air, are re- 
duced to powder. Sometimes, though rarely, the name of 
the deceased is found on the tile or urn, and frequently * 
palm is seen painted or engraved, with the cypher X. P« 
These are supposed to be the graves of the early Christians* 
and their contents are regarded by the Romans as sacred re- 
lics. It is said that one may travel 20 miles in these laty • 
rinths; but many parts are shut up to prevent people from 
losing themselves in them. Voyage Pittoresque de Naples 
ct Sicilie. Swinboume's Travels. 
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the imperial couch, to assemble with the unfor- 
tunate- — to seek Jesus Christ at the altar of an ob- 
scure martyr, amidst the tombs, and among men 
who are either proscribed or despised ! Whilst I 
was absorbed in these reflections, a deacon whis- 
pered into the ear of the pontiff — said some words 
and made a signal : suddenly the chanting ceases, 
the lamps are extinguished, the brilliant vision 
disappears. Borne away by the current of re- 
tiring saints, I soon find myself at the entrance 
of die catacombs* 

44 This adventure gave a new course to my des- 
tiny. I knew of nothing with which I could par- 
ticularly reproach myself, yet was I accused on 
every side : thus, although our faults are not al- 
ways followed by immediate punishment, yet, in 
order to render us more sensible to hh chastise* 
ments, God frustrates our most rational enter- 
prizes, or gives us up to the injustice of mankind* 

44 I was ignorant that the empress Prisca 
and her daughter Valeria were Christians : the 
Faithful, on account of my impiety, had con- 
cealed from me this important victory. The two 
princesses, fearing the fury of Galerius, dared 
not appear openly at the church : attended by the 
virtuous Dorotheus, they retired at night to the 
catacombs to offer up their prayers to heaven. 
Chance conducted me to the repository of the 
dead : the priest, by whom I had been discovered, 
believed that a sacrilegious person and one ex- 
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eluded from the sanctuary could not have descend- 
ed into that place but with the design of penetra- 
ting into a secret which it imported the Church to 
conceal. They extinguished the lamps in order 
that the Empress, whom I had, however, plain- 
ly recognized, might not be observed. 

44 Galerius, suspecting the partiality of the 
Empress to the new religion, had caused her to 
be closely watched. The emissaries of Hiero- 
cles had followed the princesses to the catacombs, 
from whence they saw me also issue with them. 
The sophist no sooner heard the report of his spies, 
than he hastened to impart the discovery to Ga- 
lerius. Galerius flies to the palace of Diode- 
sian— 

"Well," cried he, 44 you would never believe 
what was passing under your own eyes— the Em- 
press and your daughter Valeria have become 
Christians ! This very night have they visited the 
cavern which is defiled by the mysteries of that 
impious sect. And know you die seducer of the 
princesses ? It is that Greek, sprung from a peo- 
ple who have rebelled against the Roman empire: 
that traitor who, the better to disguise his pro- 
jects, feigns to have abandoned the religion of 
those seditious wretches whom he serves in se- 
cret ; that perfidious friend who is ever instilling 
poison into the mind of prince Constantine. Be- 
hold a vast conspiracy forming against you by the 
Christians, and in the success of which they seek 
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to interest even your own family. Give oncers 
tQ seize upon Eudorus, and to force from him 
by the torture, an avowal of his crimes and his 
accomplices." 

" It was true that appearances condemned me. 
Detested by all parties, I passed among the Chris- 
tians for an apostate and a traitor. Hierocles, 
who saw their error, openly declared that I had 
denounced the Empress. The Pagans, on the 
contrary, regarded me as the apostle of my re- 
ligion, and the corrupter of the imperial family. 
When I passed through the halls of the palace, 
I beheld the courtiers smile with a sneer of con- 
tempt; the vilest amongst them were the most 
severe : even the very populace followed me 
through the streets with insults and threatenings. 
In fine, my situation became so insupportable, 
that had it not been for, the friendship of Con- 
stantine, I believe I should have attempted my 
life. But this generous prince did not abandon 
me in my wretchedness : he openly avowed him- 
self my friend ; he was solicitous to be seen with 
me in public ; he courageously defended me 
against the Caesar before Augustus, and every 
where; proclaimed that I wm a victim to the jea- 
lousy of , a sophist arched to Galerius^ 
- 'VR^me and the* Court were occupied solely by 
this affair which, Evolving the Empress with the 
Christkjns, seemed of the very highest importance. 
The Emperor's decision was anxiously expected ; 
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but it was not in the character of Diodesian to 
adopt a violent or hasty resolution. The aged 
Emperor had recourse to a method which dis- 
plays an admirable proof of the policy of his 
genius* He suddenly declared that the reports 
circulating in Rome were mere fictions ; that the 
princesses had not left the palace during the night 
in which they were said to have been seen at the 
catacombs ; that Prisca and* Valeria, so far from 
being Christians, had just sacrificed to the gods of 
the Empire ; in fine, that he prohibited any more 
conversation upon a story as ridiculous as it was 
scandalous. 

u But as it was necessary, according to the 
custom of courts, that one at least should be 
sacrificed to popular prejudices, I received an 
order to quit Rome and repair to the army of Con* 
stanthis, which was encamped upon the banks of 
the Rhine. 

w I accordingly prepared for my journey, con- 
tent to embrace the profession of arms, and to 
abandon a life which was wholly incompatible 
with my character. Such, however, is the power 
of habit, and* perhaps, the charm which places 
of celebrity always possess, that I found it in*- 
possible to leave Rome without regret. I set out 
at midnight, after having received the last em- 
brace of Constantine. I traversed solitary str«ets : ; 
I passed the now deserted house whteh I had 
lately inhabited with Augustine and Jerome. At 
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the Forum, all was solitude and silence : the nu- 
merous monuments with which it was covered — 
the Rostrums — the temples of Peace, of Jupiter 
Stator and of Fortune — the arches of Titus and 
of Severus— were faintly discernible through the 
dusk, like the ruins of a powerful city whose inha- 
bitants had long since disappeared. When at some 
distance from Rome, I turned my head : I per- 
ceived by the light of the stars the Tiber losing 
itself among the scattered monuments of the city, 
and the summit of the capitol, which seemed to 
sink under the weight of the spoils of the world. 

44 The Cassian way, which conducted me to 
Etruria, soon loses the few monuments with which 
it is ornamented, and passing between an ancient 
forest and the lake of Volsinium, penetrates into 
dark mountains covered with clouds and always 
infested by robbers. A mountain, whose summit 
is crowned with sharp rocks — a torrent, which 
turns twenty times upon itself and tears up its bed 
in its course — form on this side the barrier of 
Etruria. To the grandeur of the Roman cham- 
paign succeed narrow vallies and hills covered 
with heath, the paleness of whose verdure is lost 
in that of the olive trees. I abandoned the Ap- 
penines to descend into Cisalpine Gaul. The 
sky now became of a harder blue, and I sought 
in vain upon the mountains for that misty light 
which envelopes the highlands of Greece and of 
u j>per Italy. I perceived at a distance the hoary 
Q 
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summit of the Alps : I soon traversed their ex- 
tensive skirts. In these mountains, whatever 
was the work of nature appeared grand and in- 
destructible ; whatever was the production of man 
seemed mean and temporary : of the former, trees 
which had survived the lapse of cent&ries— cas- 
cades whose waters had fallen for ages — rocks 
which had conquered both time and Hannibal ; 
of the latter, wooden bridges, sheepfolds and 
huts composed of earth. Can it be that, at the* 
view of the eternal masses which surround him, 
the hunter of the Alps, struck with the brevity 
of human life, cares not to erect monuments more 
durable than himself? 

" 1 issued from the Alps through a kirjd of por* 
tico excavated under an enormous rock. I cros- 
sed that part of Viexmensis which is inhabited by 
the Voconti, and descended to the colony of Lu- 
cius** With what veneration would I now be- 
hold the capital of Pothinus and of Irenaeus, and 
the waters of the Rhone coloured with the blood 
of the Martyrs ! f I remounted the Arar, a river 



* Lyons. 

f It was in the fourth general persecution, under the renowned 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, that Lyons 
became the theatre of martyrdom. The affair of the thun- 
dering legion, (vid note 2, book 6,) occasioned the perse- 
cution to subside for some time— at least in those parts which 
were more immediately under the inspection of the empe- 
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whose shores are most charmingly picturesque ; 
ks current is so slow that its direction is scarcely 



ror : but we find it soon after raging in France, particularly 
at Lyons, where the tortures to which many of the Chris- 
tians were put, almost exceed the powers of description. 
All manner of punishments were adopted, torments, and pain- 
ful deaths * such as being banished, plundered, hanged, burnt, 
&c. and even the servants and slaves of opulent Christians v/ere 
racked and tortured, to make them accuse their masters and 
employers. The following were the principle of these Mar- 
tyrs : Vetius Agathus, a young man, who having pleaded the 
Christian cause, was asked if he was a Christian ? and an- 
swering in the affirmative, he was condemned to death. 
Many, animated by this young man's intrepidity, boldly owned 
their faith and suffered likewise. Blandinia, a Christian, » 
but of weak constitution, being seized and tortured on ac- 
count of her religion received so much strength from Heaven, , 
that her torturers frequently became tired, and were sur- 
prized at lier being able to bear her torments for so great a 
length of time and with such resolution. Sanctus, a deacon 
of Vienna, was put to the torture. Bed hot plates of brass 
were placed upon those parts of his body which were ten- 
derest, which contracted the sinews : he was afterwards made 
to sit in a red-hot iron chair : but he sustained all that the 
malice of his executioners could invent, and in the midst of 
his tortures he would exultingly exclaim : " lam a Ckrittain." 
He was at length beheaded. Among the sufferers on this oc- 
casion, the number of whom Mr. Fox estimates at 48, was 
Fbihinus, the venerable bishop of Lyons, who, at the age of 
90, was so cruelly treated by the enraged mob, that he ex- 
pired two days afterwards in prison. This was in the year 
A. D. 177. See Fox's Mart. Milner's Ed. p. 45. 
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to be discerned.* It derives its name from a 
young Gaul who, having lost his brother, threw 
himself into it in despair* I now traversed the 
country of the Treveri, who possess the largest and 
most magnificent city in the three Gauls, and aban- 
doning myself to the course of the Moselle and 
the Rhine, I soon arrived at Agrippina. f 

44 Constantius received me with kindness. 
" Eudorus, said he, 44 to-morrow the legions be- 
41 gin their march ; we are going in pursuit of 
44 the Franks. You will serve for a while as a 
44 common archer among the Cretans they are 
44 encamped as our vanguard on the other side of 
44 the Rhine. Go and join them ; distinguish 
44 yourself by your conduct and courage; prove 
44 yourself worthy of having obtained the friend- 
rt ship of my son, and I sliall not hesitate to* raise 
44 you to the highest posts in the army." 

44 It is here my fathers that I ought to mark 
the second of those sudden revolutions which 
have been continually changing the course of my 
destiny. From the peaceful vales of Arcadia I 
had been transported to the troubled court of a 



* The Arar is now called the Saone. Pliny styles it " the 
sluggish river," and Silius Italicus describes it to the same 
purpose : 

" Quorum serpit Arar per rura pigerrimua und*:." 
t Cologne. 
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Roman Emperor ; and now, from the bosom of 
luxury and refined society, I passed to a life of 
toil and danger, among a barbarojus and uncivilized 
people." 
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Continuation of the recital. March of the Roman army into 
Batavia. It encounters the army of the Franks. Field of 
battle. Order and enumeration of the Roman army. Or- 
der and enumeration of the army of the Franks, Phara- 
mond, Clodian, Merovius. War songs. Bards of the 
Franks. The battle commences. Attack of the Gauls 
upon the Franks. Combat of the cavalry. Singular com- 
bat between Vercingetorix, the chief of the Gauls, and Me- 
rovius the son of Clodion. Vercingetorix is vanquished. 
The Romans give ground. The Christian legion descends 
from a hill and restores the combat. Struggle between the 
contending armies. The Franks retire into their camp. 
Eudorus obtains a civic crown and is appointed by Constan- 
tius leader of the Greeks. The combat is renewed at 
break of day. Attack of the Romans upon the camp of 
the Franks. Rising of the sea. The Romans fly before 
the waves. Eudorus, after fighting for a long time, falls 
covered with wounds. He receives succour from a slave 
of the Franks, who conveys him into a cavern for safety. 
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France is a savage country and covered with 
forests ; it commences beyond the Rhine, and is 
comprised between Batavia on the west, Scandi- 
navia on the north, Germania on the east, and 
the territory of the Gauls on the south. The in- 
habitants of this district are the fiercest of Bar- 
barians : they eat nothing but the flesh of wild 
beasts ; the sword is ever in their hands ; they 
consider peace as the severest servitude that could 
be imposed upon them. Snow, frost and tempests 
are their delight. They brave the sea ; they laugh 
at the storm; and it may be said, that they have 
seen the ocean's bed divested of its covering — so 
well do they know and disregard its waves. This 
restless nation ceased not to spread desolation 
throughout the frontier provinces of the empire. 
It was under the reign of Gordian the Pious r that 
they first shewed themselves to the astonished 
Gauls. The two Decii perished in an expedition 
against them : Probus, having merely repulsed 
them, assumed on this account the glorious title 
of the Frank. They were at one time considered 
so noble and formidable, than an exception was 
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made in their favour to the law which prohibits 
the imperial family from contracting an alliance 
with barbarian blood: in fine, these terrible Franks 
had just made themselves masters of the island 
of Batavia,* and Constantius had assembled his 
army to drive them from their conquest. 

" After a march of some days, we entered upon 
the low and marshy country of * the Batavians, 
which is nothing but a thin flake of £arth floating 
upon a mass of waters. Cut off by an arm pf 
the Rhine, washed and often inundated by die 
ocean, covered with forests of pine and birch, it 
presented at every step difficulties almost insur- 
mountable. 

" Exhausted by the fatigues of the day, I had 
only a few hours during the night to refresh my 
wearied limbs. Often during this short repose 
would I forget my new situation ; and when, as 
the morning's dawn first whitened die east, the 
trumpets of the camp sounded die air of Diana; 
I was astonished at opening my eyes in the midst 



* The Batavi are supposed to have been the same people with 
the Catti or Cattians, who dwelt beyond the Rhine : and hav- 
ing been driven from their country by a domestic insurrection, 
they settled at the extremity of Gaul, in an island called 
" Insula Batavorum," formed by the mouths of the Kline 
and the ocean. From the Batavi, the seven united provinces 
derived the name of Batavia, which since the French revo- 
lution "has been recognized in the appellation of the Batavian 
republic. 
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of a forest. There was a charm, however, in this 
waking of the warrior escaped from the perils of 
the night. I never heard but with a kind of mar- 
tial enthusiasm, the flourish of the clarion re- 
peated by the echo of the rocks, and the firat 
neighing of the horses as they hailed the rising 
day. I loved to contemplate the camp lost in 
sleep — the tents still closed, from whence issued 
at times a few half-dressed soldiers — the centurion 
with his poised vine-branch marching before the 
piles of arms— the motionless centinel who, to re- 
sist the inclination to sleep, held one finger raised - 
in the attitude of silence — the horseman travers- 
ing marshes which were coloured by the fires of 
morning — the officiating priest drawing water for 
the sacrifice — and, often, a shepherd supported 
upon his crook, watching his flock as they drank 
the crystal stream. 

"This warlike life prevented me from regretting 
the enjoyments and luxuries of Naples and of 
Rome, but it excited within me recollections of 
a far different kind. Often during the long nights 
of autumn was I obliged, like a common soldier, 
to take my lonely station as a centinel at the out- 
posts of the army. Whilst contemplating the 
regular fires of the Roman lines and the scattered 
fires of the Francian hordes ; whilst, with my 
how half-drawn, I listened to the hum of the op- 
posite army, to the murmuring of the sea, and to 
the cries of the wild birds which flew about in the 
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obscurity of night, I would often meditate upon 
my singular destiny. I reflected that I was fight- 
ing for barbarians, the oppressors of Greece, 
against Barbarians, from whom I had received not 
the slightest injury. The love of country was en- 
kindled in my bosom ; Arcadia arose before my 
eyes in all its charms. How often, during our 
painful marches, exposed to the rains and impeded 
by the miry soil of Batavia— -how often, under 
shelter of the rustic cottages in which we passed 
the night — how often, around the fire which we 
kindled when watching in front of the army, 4 — 
how often, at these times, surrounded by young 
Greeks who were exiles like myself, did I expa- 
tiate with fond affection upon subjects connected 
with our beloved country ! We recounted the 
sports of our infancy— the adventures of our 
youth — the histories of our families. An Athe- 
nian extolled the arts and the refinement of Athens 
—a Spartan demanded the palm for Lacedasmon— 
a Macedonian considered the phalanx as superior 
to the legion, and would not allow that Casar 
should be compared with Alexander. 44 It is to 
44 my country," cries a soldier from Smyrna," it 
44 is to my country that you are indebted for Ho- 
44 mer" — and he immediately began to sing either 
the numbering of the ships or the combat between 
Ajax and Hector : it was thus that the Athenian 
prisoners at Syracuse sung the verses of Euripides 
*o console themselves in their captivity. 
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" But when throwing our eyes around us, we 
perceived the dark and low horizon of Germany 
— that sky devoid of brilliancy, which .seems rea- 
dy to crush one under its lowered vault — that 
powerless sun which gives to all objects but one 
unvaried hue ;— when we recalled to our minds 
the enchanting scenery of Greece—the lofty and 
rich outline of her horizons—the fragrancy of her 
orange trees— the beauty and richness of her 
flowers— the soft azure of her sky exhibiting a 
gplden light— we experienced so ardent a desire 
to return to our natal country, that we were almost 
tempted to abandon our eagles. There was but 
one Greek among us who condemned our senti- 
ments, who exhorted us to fulfil our duties and 
submit to our destiny. We regarded him as a 
coward. Soon after he fought and died like a 
hero, and we found that he was — a Christian. 

" The Franks had been surprised by Constan- 
tius ? they at first declined a' combat; but as soon v 
as they had assembled their warriors they appeared 
audaciously before us, and offered us battle upon 
the sea shore. The night was passed on either 
side in preparation, and at the dawn of the suc- 
ceeding day the armies were arranged for battle. 

44 The iron and the thundering legions* form- 



* The Roman legions were always distinguished by some 
specific name— generally from the order in which they were 
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ed the centre of the army of Constantius. A lit- 
tle advanced beyond the first line appeared the 
Vexillarii,* distinguished by the skin of a lion 
which covered their head and shoulders. They 
supported the military ensigns of the cohorts, the 
eagle, the dragon, the wolf, the minotaur : these 
ensigns were perfumed, and for want of flowers, 
were decorated with branches of pine. 

" The Hastati, armed with spears and bucklers, 
composed the first linje behind the Vexillarii. 



raised — as prima, secunda, tertia, Sec— to which was added 
another more expressive — as Augusta, Claudiana, Trajana, 
&c. from the emperors under whom they were embodied— 
sometimes from the provinces which had been subdued by 
their valour, as Parthica, Scythica, Stc. — sometimes from 
particular circumstances, as Martia, Ferrea, Iron, Fulmina- 
trix, Thundering. The Legio ferrea was so called probably 
from the peculiar mode in which the soldiers were armed. 
Respecting the Legio fulminatrix, there has been a consider- 
able contest. This was a Christian legion, who were said to 
have drawn down from heaven, by their prayers, a refreshing 
shower upon the army of Marcus Antoninus, ready to perish 
with thirst, in a war with the Marcomanni. The same shower 
which revived the fainting Romans is said to have been ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning which destroyed num- 
bers of the enemy. Witsius has taken the pains to investi- 
gate the truth of the story in his Dissertatio de Legione 
Fulminatrice. 

-* The standard of the cavalry was called the Vexillum, a 
flag or banner — that is, a square piece of cloth fixed on the 
end of a spear— hence the standard-bearers were called Vex- 
illarii. 
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The Principes, armed with the sword, occu- 
pied the second rank, and the Triarii composed 
the third.* The latter balanced the pilum in 
their left hands ; their shields were suspended on 
their pikes which were planted before them, and 
with their right knee upon the earth the)" awaited 
the signal of combat. 

" The intervals of the lines were occupied by 
the machines, of war. 

" On the left wing of the legions, the cavalry 
of the allies displayed its restless front. Upon 
coursers spotted like tigers and swift as eagles, 
appeared the skilful horsemen of Numantia, of 
Saguntum and of the delightful shores of the Bce- 
tis.f A light plumed hat shaded their face — a 
small mantle hung upon their shoulders — a crook- 
ed sword resounded at their side. With their 
heads bent down upon the necks of their horses, 
the reins between their teeth, and two short jave- 



* the Hastati were so called because they at first fought 
with long spears, hastae — these were all young men, in the 
prime of life, and formed the front line. The Principes were 
men in middle life, and formed the second line— they were 
called Principes because they originally formed the first 
line. The Triarii were old soldiers Of approved v#lour, and 
were so called from tres, three— "-because they composed the 
third rank. They were also called Pflarii from the pilum or 
javelin which they used. Wilson s Antjq. Ms. ch. 8. 

t Now the Guadalquiver— from GuadJ-al-Kibir* or the great 
river. 

R 
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lins in their hands, they rush against the enemy. 
The youthful Viriatus directed the fury of this 
impetuous troop. Germans of a gigantic port 
were distributed here and there like towers 
throughout the shining squadron. These Barba- 
rians enveloped their heads in a bonnet; with 
one hand they brandished a massy oaken club ; 
and they rode without saddles upon untamed stal- 
lions. Near them were seen the horsemen of 
Numidia who, having no other weapon than the 
bow, no other covering than the chlamys, shiver- 
ed under the rigour of this inclement sky.* 

" On the other wing of the army you beheld, 
silent and motionless, the superb troop of Roman 
cavalry : their helmets were of silver and sur- 
mounted with a gilded she-wolf ; their cuirasses 
sparkled with gold, and to an azure belt was sus- 
pended a massive Iberian sword. Their saddles, 
ornamented with ivory, were placed upon hous- 
ings of purple, and their hands, protected by 
gauntlets, held the silken reins which served to 
guide their stately mares blacker than night it- 
self. 



* The ancient Roman cavalry used no saddles, but certain 
coverings of cloth called Ephippia. Even these the Germans 
despised — and the Numidian horsemen used no bridles. The 
chlamys was a military cloak, thrown over the shoulders and 
fastened upon the breast with a clasp. It was more com- 
monly called mgum. Wilson's Antiq. Ms. ch. 8< 
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" The Cretan archers, the Roman velites,* and 
the^various bodies of Gauls were scattered along 
the front of the army. Warlike talents are so 
common among the latter, that often, during the 
confusion of battle, their soldiers become gene- 
rals, rally their dispersed companions, suggest 
salutary advice, point out the position which 
they ought to occupy. Nothing can equal the 
impetuosity of their attack : whilst the Germans 
are yet deliberating, the Gauls have crossed rivers 
and mountains ; you fancy them only at the foot 
of the citadel — but they have already scaled its 
walls. In vain do the fleetest horsemen attempt 
to lead them to the charge ; the Gauls laugh at 
their efforts, surpass their utmost speed and seem 
to say to them, " Sooner might you expect to 
44 outstrip the winds upon the plain or to exceed 
44 in swiftness the winged inhabitants of the air." 

44 These Barbarians were all remarkable for a 
bold and upright port, clear complexions, blue 
eyes, and a fierce and menacing aspect : they wore 
large cloths tied about their waist, and their tu- 
nics were ornamented with patches of purple ; 
theii* faithful sword was fastened to their side by 
a leathern girdle. The sword of the Gaul is never 



* The Velites, so called from their lightness and agility, 
were a fourth kind of troops, first instituted in the second 
Punic war. They fought in scattered parties as occasion re- 
quired, and usually upon the lines. Wilson's Antiq. Ms. ch. 8. 
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laid aside ; married, as it were, to its master, it 
is his companion during life — it follows him to 
the funeral pile, and descends with him into the 
tomb* Such formerly among the Gauls was the 
destiny of the wife — such is her present lot upon 
the shores of the Indus. 

" Stationed upon the declivity of a hill like a 
threatening cloud, a Christian legion surnamed 
the Modest, formed in the rear of the army the 
corps of reserve and the guard of Caesar. It had 
been selected by Constantius to supply the place 
of the Thcban legion which had been destroyed 
by Maximian.* Victor,! the illustrious cham- 
pion of Massilia,^: led to the combat the warriors 
of that religion which wears the armour of the 
soldiers as nobly as the habiliments of the hermit. 

In the meanwhile, the eye was struck by an uni- 
versal movement : you beheld the signals of the 
standard-bearer — the impetuous course of the 
horseman — the undulations of the soldiery as they 
formed under the vine-branch of the centurion. 
On all sides were heard the shrill neighings of the 
courser — the clanking of chains — the heavy rum- 
blings of the balistas and the catapultas — the regu- 
lar tread of the infantry— the voices of the dif- 
ferent chiefs as they repeated their orders — the 



. * ^ide note 2— book vii. 
t The Martyr. 
A Marseille*. 
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rattling of the pikes, which were raised and low- 
ered at the command of the tribunes. The Ro- 
mans formed the line of batdeto the flourishings 
of the trumpet, the horn and the lituus ; and we 
Cretans, faithful to Greece even in the midst of 
these Barbarians, arranged ourselves by the sound 
of the lyre. 

" But the splendour of the Roman army, which 
offered a striking contrast to the savage simplicity 
of the enemy, served only to render the appear- 
ance of the latter doubly formidable. 

u Covered with the spoils of the bear, the sea- 
calf, the uroch, the wild boar, the Franks ap- 
peared at a distance like an immense herd of 
ferocious beasts. A short and narrow tunic al- 
lowed a full display of their stature and concealed 
not even their knees. The eyes of these Barba- 
rians were coloured like the stormy sea ; their 
flaxen hair collected upon their breast and tinged 
with a crimson stain, seemed like blood and fire. 
Most of them suffer the beard to grow only on 
the upper lip, that their mouths may resemble 
those of dogs and wolves. Some wielded in their 
right hand a long spear, whilst their left grasped 
a bucklejr whjcfyj they turned with so much dex- 
terity, as j^^Jv'e it the appearance of a rapidly 
revolving wheel ; others, instead of the buckler, 
poised a kind of javelin called angon, with two 
R 2 
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iron barbs ;* but each wore in his girdle the re- 
doubtable battle-ax whose handle is inlaid with 
steel ; a fatal weapon thrown by the Frank as he 
utters a death-like cry, and which seldom fails to 
divide the mark at which it is aimed.f 

44 These Barbarians, faithful to the customs of 
the ancient Germans, were arranged in the form 
of a wedge, their accustomed order of battle. 
The formidable triangle, in which nought was to 
be distinguished but a forest of spears, skins of 
beasts and half-naked bodies, advanced with im- 
petuosity, but with a steady movement, to pierce 



* The angon was a kind of javelin* the iron head of which 
resembled the fleur-de-lys. It is conjectured by some that the 
arms of France are not fleur-de-lys, but the iron points of the 
angon, a javelin of the ancient French. 

fThe battle-ax is a weapon of the highest antiquity. As 
it is one of the simplest, it is no wonder that we find it one ef 
the most common weapons among all barbarous nations. Eu- 
stathius tell us, that it was the favourite weapon of the Ama- 
zons. Homer calls it and places it in the hands of Pisan- 
der in his engagement with Menelaus, and describes it with 
-singular minuteness. See 11. lib. xiii, v. 611. 

Mr. Pope translates it pole-ax: 

" His right, beneath, the covered pole-ax held ; 
An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 
Distinct with studs ; and brazen was the blade.' 9 

The Bactrians used the sagaris : which is probably the same 
weapon. (Herod. Poiymnia, xiv.) The Lycians, axes and dag- 
gers : (ibid xcii.) and the Egyptians huge battle-axes. The 
pole-ax is probably the same with our Indian tomahawk — arv 
edge on one side and a sharp point on the other. 
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the Roman line. The point of this triangle was 
composed of warriors with long and bristling 
beards, who wear upon their arms a circlet of 
iron. They had sworn not to lay aside this em- 
blem of servitude until they had sacrificed a Ro- 
man* 5 * Each chief in this immense body was 
surrounded by the heroes of his family in order 
that, more firm in the shock, he might either ob* 



* This was a custom known indeed in several parts of Ger- 
many, but adopted only by a few individuals of a bold and 
ardent spirit. With the Catti, however, M it was," says Ta- 
citus, " a feature of the national character. From the age of 
manhood they encourage the growth of their hair and beard ; 
nor will any one till he has slain an enemy divest himself of 
that excrescence, which by a solemn vow he has devoted to 
heroic virtue. Over the blood and spoils of the vanquished, 
the face of the warrior is for the first time displayed. The 
Cattian then exults ; he has now answered the true end of his 
being, and proved himself worthy of his parents and his coun- 
try. The sluggard continues unshorn, with the uncouth hor- 
rors of his visage growing wilder to the close of his days. 
The men of superior courage and uncommon ferocity wear 
also an iron ring, in that country a badge of infamy, and with 
that, as with a chain, they appear self-condemned to slavery* 
till by the slaughter of an enemy they have redeemed their 
freedom." De Mor. Germ. § 31. 

This custom, says Mr. Murphy, of voluntarily putting on a 
badge of slavery, was observed by the descendants of the 
Germans in various parts of Europe, and in the times of 
chivalry seems to have grown into general use. It was then 
a mark of amorous gallantry. In the year 1414, John, duke 
of Bourbon, to distinguish himself in the service of his mis- 
tress, associated himself with sixteen knights and squires, 
who all joined him in a vow, by which they obliged themselves 
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tain a victory or perish with his friends.* Each 
tribe formed under its own standard ; the noblest 
amongst them were distinguished by the symbol 
of a swarm of bees, or by that of three iron 
lances. The old king of the Sicambri, the hoary 
Pharamond, conducted the main army, a part of 
which was commanded by his grandson Merovius. 
The cavalry of the Franks, covering the two wings 
of their infantry, was directly opposed to that of 
the Romans : from their casques, which were in 



to wear a ring around their . left legs on every Sunday for two 
years ; that of the knights to be gold, that of the gentlemen 
silver. And this they were to perform till it should be their 
lot to meet with an equal number of knights and squires to 
engage with them in the tournament. See Mem. de l'Acad. 
des Bel. Let. 11, 595. Val. De Mor. Germ. &c. 

* " A circumstance," says Tacitus, " which generally tends 
to inflame them (the Germans) with heroic ardour, is the 
manner in which their battalions are formed. They are neither 
mustered nor embodied by chance. They fight in clans, united 
by consanguinity, a family of warriors. Their tenderest 
pledges are near them in the field. In the heat of the en- 
gagement the soldier hears the shrieks of bis wife, and the 
cries of his children. These are the darling witnesses of his 
conduct, the applauders of his valour, at once beloved and 
valued. The wounded seek their mothers and their wives : 
undismayed at the sight, the women count each honourable 
scar, and suck the gushing blood. They are even hardy 
enough to mix with the combatants, administering refresh- 
ment and exhorting them to deeds of valour." \ 

De Mor. Germ. sec. viii. Murphy's Trans. 

The same character distinguished them in the time of the 
Emperor Constantius : as he himself states. 

Vide Gibbor/s Decline, &c. 
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the form of gaping mouths and shaded by two. 
vulture's wings— from their iron corselets and their 
white shields — you would have mistaken them for 
phantoms, or for those fantastic forms which seem 
to skim along the clouds during the fearful tem- 
pest. Clodion, the son of Pharamond and the 
father of Merovius, gleamed like a meteor at the 
head of this portentous troop. 

u Upon a flat sandy shore in the rear of this 
prodigious host, was seen their camp, resembling 
a crowded fair of labourers and fishermen : it was 
filled with women and children, and fenced in by 
batteaux of hides and chariots drawn by immense 
oxen. Not far from this rustic camp appeared 
three ragged diviners, who were employed in en- 
deavouring to drive some young colts from a 
wood, in order to ascertain by their course to 
which party Tuiston had promised the victory. 
The sea on one side and forests on the other 
formed the frame of this grand picture. 

" The rising sun, issuing from the bosom of a 
golden cloud, pours a sudden stream of light 
upon the woods, the ocean and the two armies. 
The earth seems on fire by the reflections of 
casques and lances; martial instruments sound 
the ancient air of Julius Caesar departing for the 
Gauls. Fury seizes upon every heart : the eye 
rolls in blood — the hand grasps the sword with 
convulsive energy. The horse rears in the air, 
paws the ground, shakes his main, strikes with 
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a foaming mouth his heated side, and raises to- 
wards heaven his burning nostrils to inhale the 
strains of war. The Romans commence the song 
of Probus." 

" When we shall have vanquished a thousand 
u warrior Franks, how many millions of Per- 
" sians shall we not also cause to bite the dust. 

44 The Greeks in full chorus struck up the Paean, 
the Gaids the hymn of the Druids.* The Franks 



* All barbarous nations exhibit a strong similarity to each 
other, and the resemblance is in nothing so remarkable as in 
their general use of war songs. The terrible impetuosity with 
which they commence a battle, arises, no doubt, from the 
burning enthusiasm excited in them by their songs. Mo- 
dern civilized nations have their peculiar pieces of music — 
but among the savages of our country, the ancient practice 
of joining battle with a war-song is still in common use. The 
following are the words of an Indian war-song quoted by 
Dr. Robertson. " I go to revenge the death of my brothers : 
<( I shall kill, I shall exterminate, I shall burn my enemies ; 
" I shall bring away slaves ; I shall devour their heart, dry 
" their flesh, and drink their blood; I shall tear off their 
" scalps and make cups of their sculls." And we are in- 
debted to the learned Dr. Mitchill, if the translator mis- 
takes not, for the following war-song of Wanapaha, of the 
tribe of the Osages, who with several of his brother chiefs were 
sent, a few years since, on a deputation to our government. 

" Why, warrior, when the battle comes, and the screams 
of the foe echo among the hills — why stay to think that death 
may lay you low on the field ? 

" Whether you chase the foe as he flies from you, or whe- 
ther you fly from him in fear, death is the lot of all. 
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nswered to the songs of death ; they pressed 
heir bucklers to their lips and produced a deep 
ioIIow noise, resembling the roaring of the 
paves when the wind dashes them against the 
hore ; then all at once uttering a fearful cry, they 
>oured forth the song in praise of their heroes." 

" Pharamond! Pharamond! we have fought 
4 with the sword.* 

" We have launched t he two-edged battle-ax : 



" Confide in your chief— he will shew you the ambush 
where the enemy lurk — he will lead you on to glory and 
victory — his arm alone will meet their strength— drive them 
back wildly in fear— or stretch them bloody on the field of 
battle. 

" Unite— march on my warriors. We are to the foe as the 
fury of the tempest — they know we are terrible in battle— 
they fear to meet our rushing attack — they tremble — they are 
amazed — they are routed — they fly away." 

The classical reader will readily recollect the effects pro- 
duced upon the Lacedaemonians by the music of Tyrtxus in 
the second Messenian war— and every body has heard of the 
famous Marseilles Hymn, and can easily conceive the spirit 
of enthuiasm which that impassioned composition is calcu- 
lated to excite. 

* Olaus Wormius, in his book De Literatura Runica, has 
presented us with a curious relic of Gothic poetry, which he 
has translated into Latin, word for word. It is divided into 
twenty-nine stanzas of ten lines each— and every stanza be- 
gins with these words, Pugnavimurs ensibus — we have fought 
with our swords. Perhaps it was from this very poem that 
Mr. Chateaubriand has taken the burden of the Franc ian bat- 
tle-song. Vide Diss, on the Poems of Ossian, by Dr. Blair. 
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44 sweat fell from the warrior's brow and rolled 
44 along his arms. Eagles and birds with yellow 
44 feet uttered cries of joy; the raven swam in 
44 the blood of the slain ; the sea was covered with 
44 gore : long have the virgins bewailed that dread- 
44 ful day. 

44 Pharamond ! Pharamond ! we have fought 
44 with the sword. 

44 Our fathers fell upon the field of battle ; vul- 
44 tures preyed upon their mangled limbs ! Let 
44 us choose her for our spouse whose milk is 
44 blood, and who will fail not to instil valour In- 
44 to the bosom of our sons. Pharamond ! The 
44 song of war is ended ; time wings away his ra- 
44 pid flight; we reserve our smiles for the hour 
« of death." 

44 Thus sang forty thousand Barbarians. iTheir 
horsemen raised and lowered their white bucklers 
in cadence, and as the chorus rose upon the air, 
they struck with the iron of a javelin their steel 
covered breasts. 

44 Already are the Franks arrived within reach 
of the missives of our light troops. The oppo- 
sing armies hah; a profound silence ensues. Gsesar, 
from the centre of the Christian legion, orders 
the purple coat of arms to be raised ; it is the 
signal of combat ; the archer bends his bow— 
the footman presents his spear— the sword of the 
horseman flashes lightning in the air. A cry 
ascends from the legions : 44 Victory to the Em- 
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peror !" The Barbarians answer by a frightful 
bellowing : with less rage does the thunder burst 
upon the summits of the Appenine — less violent 
are the roarings of iEtna when it pours its fiery 
torrents into the waves — with less fury does the 
ocean lash its shores, when a whirlwind, excited 
by the command of the Eternal, opens the cham- 
bers of the deep. 

" The Gauls first launch their javelins upon 
the Franks, then grasp their swords and rush 
Against the enemy. The enemy unmoved re- 
ceive them. Three times do they return to 
the charge ; three times are they broken against 
the immense body which opposes them : so the 
steady vessel, which the hardy oarsmen impel 
against an unfavourable wind, throws from her 
bows the foaming waves which fly and murmur 
along her sides. Not less brave and more skilful 
than the Gauls, the Greeks pour upon the Si- 
cambrians a shower of arrows, and retiring by 
degrees, without breaking our ranks, we harrass 
the two front faces of the enemy's triangle. Like 
a buH who, conqueror over a hundred herds, fu- 
rious from his broken horn and breast seamed 
with wounds, endures impatiently the stinging of 
the tabarus* during the ardours of a noon-day 
sun— so the Franks pierced by our darts become 



* The gad-fly. 
S 
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furious from wounds without vengeance and with- 
out glory. Transported with blind rage, they I 
break the barbed steel in their bosoms, roll upon 11 
the earth and contend even with the agonies of 
death. 

" The Roman cavalry make an effort to over- 
whelm the Barbarians. Clodion rushes to the 
encounter. The long-haired king presses a sterile 
mare, half white, half black, reared among herds 
of rein-deer and roe-bucks in the stables of Phara- 
mond : the Barbarians pretended that she was 
descended of Rinfax, the horse of the night, 
with the coal-black main, and of Skinfax, the 
horse of the day, with the main of sparkling 
lustre. When, during the frosts of winter, she 
conveyed her master upon a barken chariot with- 
out axle or wheels, her feet left no trace be- 
hind: lighter than the birchen leaf when driven 
by the wind, she scarcely disturbed the surface 
of the newly fallen snows. 

" A dreadful conflict commenced between the 
cavalry upon the two wings of the armies. 

" In the meantime, the terrific mass of Barba- 
rian infantry rolled on towards the legions* The 
legions open — change their front of battle— at- 
tack with fearless energy two sides of the enemy's 
triangle. The Velites, the Greeks and the Gauls 
charge the remaining side. The Franks are be- 
sieged like a vast fortress. The battle thickens ; 
a cloud of dust tinged with a crimson hue rises 
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from the earth and settles upon the combatants. 
Blood rolls like torrents swelled by the rains of 
winteT— HWAe waves of the Euripus as they 
rush into the Eubsean sea. The Frank, T»£«ia£* 
ed by his wounds which the whiteness of his bo- 
dy renders still more horrible, is a spectre escap- 
ed from the tombs and raving in the midst of the 
dead. To the brilliant splendour of arms has 
succeeded the gloomy spectacle of dust, sweat 
and carnage. Helmets broken — plumes trampled 
on the earth — shields and cuirasses hewn into a 
thousand pieces. The inflamed breath of an 
hundred thousand combatants forms upon the field 
of battle a livid vapour, traversed, at intervals, 
by the gleaining of a sword, like the electric flash 
issuing from the bosom of a stormy cloud. Dur- 
ing this horrible confusion of cries, insults, me- 
naces, the clashing of swords the whizzing of 
javelins, the whistling of arrows and of darts, 
and the heavy rumbling of the machines of war, 
the voices of the leaders are no longer heard." 

" Merovius had effected terrible slaughter 
among the Romans. He was seen standing upon 
an immense chariot, surrounded by twelve com- 
panions in arms styled his twelve peers, all of 
whom he exceeded in stature by a full head. 
Above the chariot waved a martial banner called 
the oriflamme. The chariot, armed with horri- 
ble scythes, was drawn by three oxen whose knees 
were bathed in blood, and whose horns streamed 
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with hideous tatters. The heir of the sword of 
Pharamond displayed the age, the comeliness, 
and the fury of that demon of Thrace who kia* 
dies the foe of his altars only by a brand taken 
from a burning village* Merovius passed among 
the Franks as the fruit of a secret commerce be- 
tween the wife of Clodion and a monster pf the 
sea : the white locks of the young Sicambrian, 
ornamented with a crown of lilies, resembled th* 
soft and silvery flax, bound by a virgin fillet to 
the distaff of a Barbarian queen* His cheeks 
seemed as if tinged with the vermilion of those 
eglantine berries which blaze among the snows i$ 
the rich forests of Germany. His mother had 
tied a collar of shells about his neck, like the re- 
lics suspended by the Gauls to the boughs of the 
fairest sapling in the sacred wood. When, wa- 
ving with his right hand a banner of purest white, 
Merovius summoned the fierce Sicambri to the 
field of honour, they uttered involuntary cries of 
war and of love ; they were never weary of con- 
templating at their head three generations of he- 
roes, the grandfather, the father and the son.* 

u Merovius, satiated with slaughter, contem- 
plated immovable from his chariot of victory, the 
ghastly carcases with which he had strewed the 
plain. Thus reposes the Numidian Hon after the 



* Pharamond, Clodion and Merovius. 
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destruction of the tender flock ; his hunger is 
appeased ; his chest exhales the breath of car- 
nage ; he opens and shuts his wearied jaws, en- 
deavouring to work away the woolly fleeces which 
still cling to them ; . at length he couches down 
among the slaughtered lambs ; his mane, clotted 
with blood, falls on both sides of his neck ; he 
crosses his terrible paws ; he stretches out his 
head over his nails and, with his eyes half closed, 
he still licks the soft fleeces that lay around him. 

" The Gallic chieftain encounters Merovius 
whilst indulging in this . proud and insulting repose* 
Jiis fury is aroused. He advances towards the 
son of Pharamond. He addresses him in a tone 
of irony : 

" Long-haired chief, I am going to present you 
with another seat — a seat upon the throne of 
Mars, the Gaul. Young warrior, thou art wor- 
thy to bear the mark of the sword to the palace 
of Teutates. You must not sink into ignpble old 
age." 

. " Who art thou ?" replied Merovius, with a 
bitter smile ; 44 art thou of an ancient and honour- 
able race? Roman slave, fearest thou not my 
spear?" 

44 I fear one thing alone," answered the Gaul> 
trembling with rage — " I fear only lest the hea- 
vens should fall upon my head." 

44 Give me the ground," cried the haughty Sx- 
•cambrian. 

S 2 
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44 The ground that I shall give thee," returned 
the Gaul, 44 thou shalt keep forever." 

44 At these words, Merovius, raising himself 
upon his spear, springs from the chariot over the 
oxen, alights before them, and presents himself 
to the Gaul as he advances to meet him. 

44 The armies ceased their contest to behold the 
combat of the two warrior chiefs* The Gaul 
throws himself, sword in hand, upon die young 
Frank — closes in with hin* — presses upon him-*- 
wounds him in the shoulder, and forces him to re- 
treat under the horns of his oxen. Merovius, in 
his turn, launches his angon, which pierces and 
hangs by its barbs in the buckler of the Gaul. At 
the same instant, the son of Clodion bounds for- 
ward like a leopard*— places his foot upon the 
weapon-— presses it down by his weight, and 
lowers with it the buckler of his enemy. Thus 
deprived of his shelter, the hapless Gaul displays 
his unguarded head. The battle-axe of Merovius 
is discharged — it flies — it whizzes through the 
air, and buries itself in the forehead of the Gaul 
•—like the axe of the woodman in the trunk of the 
lordly pine. The head of the warrior is divided ; 
the brain falls out on either side ; the eyes roll 
upon the earth. His body remains for a moment 
in its upright position, stretching out its convul- 
sive hands — an object both of horror and of pity. 

44 The Gauls, at this dreadful spectacle, utter a 
cry of grief. Their chief was the last descend- 
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ant of that Vercingetorix who for so long a time 
held the fortunes of Caesar in suspense. It seem- 
ed as if the empire of the Gauls had passed, by 
this event, from the hands of the Romans into 
those of the Franks. The latter, full of joy, 
crowd around Merovius — raise him upon a buck- 
ler — and, as the bravest of the Sicambrians, pro- 
claim him king with his father.* Terror begins to 
seize upon the legions. Constantius, who from 
the centre of the reserve followed with his eye the 
various movements of the troops, perceived the 
discouragement of the cohorts. He turns towards 
the Christian legion : " Brave soldiers, the fortune 
of Rome is in your hands. Let us march against 
the enemy." 

" Instantly the Faithful wave before Caesar, 
their eagles surmounted with the standard of sal- 
vation. Victor commands; the legion moves 
and descends in silence from the hill. Each sol- 
dier bears upon his shield a cross encircled with 
these words: " BY THIS SIGN SHALT 
THOU C0NQUER."t The centurions were 



VThis was the common mode of choosing a general among 
the Gauls. Vide Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. $ 15, where is described 
the ceremony of appointing Brinno commander in chief — and 
Gaegwy, of Tours, says that the kings among the Franks were 
chosen in the same manner. Plaudentes tarn parmis quam 
vocibus CLODOVECHUM clypeo evectum super se regero 
constituunt. Lib. ii. $ 40. 

t The story from which this description is taken, has given 
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so many martyrs covered with cicatrices produced 
both by fire and sword. What to such men was 
the fear of wounds or of death? O touching 
fidelity! These warriors were about to shedipr 



rise to so many learned disputes, and the circumstance is in 
itself so curious if true, that our readers will no doubt He 
gratified in having it presented to them as originally recorded 
by Eusebius. It happened, however, to Constantine, -Mpe 
years after the period contemplated by the text — though 
doubtless the Christian troops made use of the cross as a 
standard long before that time. Constantine, by the will of 
his father Constantius Chlorus, who died in Britain in the yew 
306, succeeded to be Emperor of the west After ft residence 
of six years in Gaul, he was induced by an embassy from the 
senate and people of Rome, to attempt the expulsion of Max- 
entius, son of Maximianus Herculeus, who had been made 
emperor at Rome, and who was at that time filling it with his 
cruelties and outrage. But this was an arduous undertaking, 
and he resolved to seek for assistance beyond that of the mere 
strength and courage of his army. He determined to adhere 
stedfastly to the one only and true God, whom his father had 
acknowledged; and his pious mother Helena greatly en- 
couraged him in this design. To this one God he addressed 
himself, earnestly intreating that he would be pleased to make 
himself known to him. Heaven heard his prayer, and, if we 
may believe Eusebius, answered it by a miracle. This is his 
relation. » 

" When the army was upon a march, and the emperor wrap- 
ped in profound thought, there appeared, just as the sun was 
declining, a pillar of light in the heavens, in the figure of a 
cross, with this inscription visible upon it, TOTTXl N1KA, 
BY THIS CONQUER. The emperor and whole army were 
struck with amazement at the sight of so extraordinary a 
phenomenon. At night Christ appeared to him in a dream, 
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their rulers that precious blood whose source those 
very rulers had almost exhausted. Nor fear nor 
joy appeared upon the countenances of these 
Christian heroes. Their valour was calm and 
tranquil as the slumbering sea.* When the le- 
gion advanced upon the plain the Flunks saw 
themselves arrested in the midst of victory* They 
afterwards asserted that they had seen at the' head 
of this legion a column of fire and of clouds, and 
a horseman clothed in white and armed with a 
lance and a golden buckler, f The flying Roman* 
turned their faces ; hope revived in the hearts of 
the feeblest and least courageous ; so, after a night 
of storm and tempest, when the morning sun 



with the cross in his hand, which made an indelible impression 
upon his mind : and from that time forward, Constantine the 
Great, always carried a cross inscribed with the letters X P, 
the first letters of XPISTOS, the Greek name of Christ, as tht 
imperial standard. Vide Euseb. de vit. Const 1, 28, 39,30. 
But see Mosheim 1, 324, and Maclaine's note. 

* The original expression is : leur valeur tranquille €toit 
pareille a un lis sans tache — their tranquil valour was like a 
My -without spot : which the translator freely confesses him- 
self unable to understand— and has therefore given the passage 
a different turn— which, to say the best of it, is, perhaps, a 
little less unintelligible. 

t Among the ancients, and especially among the Romans, 
there prevailed many public reports, at different times, that 
the brothers Castor and Pollux had made their appearance tp 
their armies — and, mounted on white steeds, had marched at 
foe head of their troops, and furiously attacked the enemy. 
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arises in the east, the refreshed labourer admire 
the golden star which sheds its mild splendour 
over the face of nature ; under the ivy of an an- 
cient cabin the young sparrow utters cries of joy; 
the aged man seats himself upon the threshold, 
the notes of the songsters fall upon his ear, and 
*he blesses the governor of the universe. 

" At the approach of the soldiers of Christ, 
the Barbarians close their ranks — the Romans ral- 
ly. Arrived upon the field of battle the legion 
halts — bends one knee to the ground, and receives 
from the hands of a minister of peace, the bene- 
diction of the God of armies. Constantkis him- 
self removes his laurel crown and inclines towards 
the earth. The holy band rises and, without 
casting the javelin, marches with uplifted sword 
against the enemy. Ths combat is every where 
renewed. The Christian legion opens a large 
breach in the ranks of the Barbarians ; the light 
of day penetrates into the heart of this living 
fortress. Romans, Greeks, Gauls, we all enter, 
under the guidance of Victor, into the bosom of 
the broken Franks. To the attacks of a disci- 
plined army succeed combats like those of the 
heroes of Troy. A thousand groups of warriors 
are seen maintaining separate contests ; they rush 
together—they unite— they grapple and again re- 
pel each other ; terror, despair and flight prevail 
around. Daughters of the Franks, in vain do 
you prepare your balm for wounds which you 
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cannot heal! One is pierced to the heart with a 
javelin, and the dear and sacred images of his 
country fade before his sight ; another has his 
arms broken by the stroke of a massy club and 
shall never again press to his bosom the son that 
still hangs upon his mother's breast. This one 
regrets his palace — that one his lowly cottage ; 
the first his pleasures, the second his pains — for 
man is attached to life as well by his wretched- 
ness as by his prosperity. Here, surrounded by 
his companions, expires a pagan soldier uttering 
imprecations against Caesar and the gods ; there — 
a Christian warrior, alone, with one hand pressed 
upon his gaping wounds, the other grasping a 
crucifix, whilst he offers up prayers to God for 
the safety of his emperor. The Sicambrians all 
pierced in front and extended upon their backs, 
preserved even in death an air so fierce and terri- 
ble, that the most intrepid scarcely possessed 
courage to regard them. 

44 Let me not forget you, generous pair of youth- 
ful Franks, whom I found upon the field of 
slaughter! These faithful friends, more affec- 
tionate than prudent, were united to each other 
by a chain of iron. The one had fallen by the 
arrow of a Cretan ; the other, cruelly wounded, 
but still living, had partly raised huqgelf by the 
side of his brother in arms. He said to him : 
44 Warrior, thou sleepest after the fatigues of bat- 
" tie. Thine eyes will no more open at the sound 
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" of my voice : but the chain of our friendship is 
44 not broken it still retains me by thy side." 

" So saying, the young Frank inclines and dies 
upon the body of his friend. Their fair locks 
mingle and unite, like the undulating names of a 
double tripod as they die away upon the altars- 
like the humid and trembling rays of Gemini sink- 
ing into the ocean. Death adds his indissoluble 
chains to those which already united thfese faith- 
ful friends* 

44 But now the wearied arm strikes but a feeble 
blow ; the groans of the dying become more plain- 
tive and affecting. Sometimes a great portion of 
the wounded expiring at the same moment occa- 
sions a fearful silence j then again, the voice of 
anguish is redoubled and rises in continued ac- 
cents towards heaven. Horses without their ri- 
ders are seen bounding over the carcases of the 
dead, or stretched lifeless upon the earth ; here 
and there blaze machines of war* like the fa- 
neral torches of the slain. 

44 Night approaches to cover with obscurity 
this theatre of human glory. The Franks, con- 
quered indeed, but always to be dreaded, retire 
into the circle formed by their chariots. That 
night, so necessary for repose, was to us but a 
night of alarms; we. continually dreaded an ait- 
tack. The Barbarians uttered cries which re- 
sembled the roarings of savage beasts : they 
bewailed the brave whom they had lost, and pre- 
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pared for their own approaching fate. We dared 
neither quit our arms nor kindle fires. „ The Ro- 
man soldiers trembled — they clung together in the 
darkness — they called to each other requesting a 
little bread or water ; they bound up their wounds 
with their tattered garments. The voices of the 
centinels,as they passed the watch- word, were low 
and tremulous. 

" All the Cretan chieftains had fallen. The 
blood of Philopcemen appearing to my compa- 
nions as a favourable presage, they appointed me 
their leader. In drawing the efforts of the enemy 
upon myself, I was fortunate enough to save the 
iron legion from a total destruction. The con- 
firmation of my rank, a crown of oak, and the ap- 
probation of Constantius were the reward of this 
happy event. At the head of the light troops, I 
penetrated almost to the camp of the Barbarians, 
and I waited impatiently the returning dawn ; 
but this dawn disclosed to our eyes a spectacle 
which surpassed in horror all they had as yet 
beheld. 

" The Franks had cut off, during the night, the 
heads of those Romans who had fallen in battle, 
and had fixed them upon pikes before our camp, 
the visage turned towards us. An immense fu- 
neral pile, composed of saddles and broken buck- 
lers, arose in the centre of their camp. Upon the 
summit of the pile is seated the aged Pharamond 
—his terrible eyes roll around him — his long 
T 
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white locks float in the morning breeze. At its 
foot stand Clodion and Merovius ; their hands 
grasp, instead of torches, the flaming hafts of two 
broken lances, ready to kindle the funereal throne 
of their father, should the Romans succeed in 
forcing their barrier of chariots. 

" We remain mute with astonishment and 
grief ; the conquerors seem conquered by such a 
display of barbarism and magnanimity ! Tears 
gush from our eyes at sight of the bleeding heads 
of our companions in arms : each of us recals to 
his mind that those lips which now. are speechless 
and discoloured, on the preceding day had pro- 
nounced the accents of friendship. But these 
emotions of regret are soon succeeded by the thirst 
of vengeance. We wait not for the signal of as- 
sault ; nothing can restrain the fury of the sol- 
diers ; the barrier of chariots is broken— the 
camp is laid open— our troops rush into the 
breach. Then a new enemy rises to oppose us ; 
the Barbarian women, clothed in black robes, dart 
forward, throw themselves upon our arms or en- 
deavour to wrest them from our hands : some seize 
the flying Sicambrian by the beard and force him 
back to the combat ; others, like the Bacchantes 
of old, wreak their fury upon their husbands and 
their fathers; many smother their infants and 
cast them under the feet of men and horses ; ma- 
ny, passing the fatal noose about their necks, fas- 
ten themselves to the horns of oxen, and are thus 
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miserably strangled and dragged along the earth* 
One cries out from the midst of her companions : 
44 Romans, your gifts are not all baneful ! — though 
44 you have brought iron to enchain us, you have 
" also given us iron to set us free !" — and so say- 
ing, she plunges a poniard into her bosom.* 



* This description of the enthusiasm of the Barbarian 
women is very far from being exaggerated. Numerous 
instances occur in history in which females are seen to display 
the same ardent spirit. Witness the battle between the illus- 
trious Civilis and the Roman general Mummius Lupercus. 
Tac. Hist. iv. $ 18. The engagement between Cxsar and 
Ariovistus, where the Germans encompassed their whole ar- 
my with a line of carriages, in order to take away all hopes of 
safety by flight ; and their women, mounted upon those car- 
riages, weeping and tearing their hair, conjured the soldiers, 
as they advanced to battle, not to suffer them to become 
slaves to the Romans. Com, i. § 51. But the liveliest des- 
cription of the undaunted courage of the German women, is 
given us by Florus. After stating the victory obtained by 
Marius over the Cimbri, he goes on to say, that the conflict 
was not less fierce and obstinate with the wives of the van- 
quished. In their carts and waggons they formed a line of 
battle, and from their elevated situation, as from so many tur- 
rets, annoyed the Romans with their poles and lances. Their 
death was as glorious as their martial spirit. Finding that 
all was lost, they sent a deputation to Marius, desiring that 
they might be at liberty to enrol themselves in a religious 
order. Their request, in its nature impracticable, being re- 
fused, they strangled their children, and either destroyed 
themselves in one scene of mutual slaughter, or with the 
sashes that bound up their hair, hung suspended by the neck 
m the boughs of trees, or the tops of their waggons. Flor. 
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44 The people of Pharamohd would hive been 
that day exterminated, had not heaven, which 
perhaps reserves them for a glorious destiny, 
preserved the remnant of their warriors* An 
impetuous wind springs up from between the 
north and west: the waves advance upon the 
sandy shore : we behold approaching, dark, hea- 
vy and foaming, one of those equinoctial floods, 
which, in that northern climate, seem to root up 
old ocean from his bed. The sea, like a power- 
ful ally of the Barbarians, enters into the camp of 
the Franks to clear it of the Romans. The Ro- 
mans retire before the army of waves ; the cou- 
rage of the Franks revives ; they fancy that 
the father of their young prince, the marine 
monster, has left his azure grottos to assist 
and succour them. They profit by our disor- 
der — they repel our troops — they press upon us— 
they second the efforts of the sea. An extraor- 
dinary spectacle strikes the eye on every side ; 
there, frighted oxen are swimming with the cha- 
riots to which they are attached; no part of 
them is seen above the waves but their crooked 
horns, resembling a multitude of rivers bearing 
their tributes to the ocean ; there, the Salians 
launch their batteaux of hides and attack us with 



iii. ch. 3. — See on this subject, Murphy's notes on Tapitusv 
De Mor. Germ. $ 7, note e, and § 8, a. 
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their oars. Merovius made use of a large wicker 
shield as a bark ; borne upon this warlike shell 
he pursued us, attended by his peers, who bound- 
ed around him like so many Tritons. Filled 
even to an exuberance of joy, their women clap- 
ped their hands and blessed the protecting waves. 
The swelling surge breaks and dashes against 
abandoned arms ; the entangled horseman sinks 
to rise no more. The foot-soldier, whose sword 
only is seen above the water, and lifeless bodies 
which seem to be re-animated, are carried away 
with sea-weed, sand and slime. Separated from the 
main body of the legions, and attended only by a 
few soldiers, I fought for a long time against a 
host of Barbarians ; but at length, overwhelmed 
by numbers, I fell, pierced with wounds, in the 
midst of companions who were stretched breath- 
less at my side. 

" I fainted, and remained in that state for se- 
veral hours. When I opened my eyes to the 
light, I saw nothing but the wet sandy plain which 
the ocean had abandoned— drowned bodies half 
buried in the sand — the sea retired to an immense 
distance, and scarcely visible but by a faint blue 
line in the distant horizon. I wished to rise but 
could not, and was constrained to remain as I 
was- — stretched out upon my back, with my eyes 
fixed upon the heavens. Whilst my soul was 
hovering between life and death, I heard a voice 
pronounce in Latin these words : " If any one still 
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breathes here, let him apeak." I turned my 
head with difficulty and beheld a Frank whom, 
from his dress of birchen bark, I recognised to 
be a slave : he perceived my movement, ran to- 
wards me, and knowing my country by my habit: 
" Young Greek, said he, take courage." He 
placed himself on his knees by my side, bent 
over me and examined my wounds. u I do not 
think them mortal"-.— cried he, after a moment of 
silence. He drew from a sack, made out of the 
skin of a roe-buck, balm, simples and a vessel of 
pure water. He washed my wounds, wiped them 
witfr tender care, and bound them up with long 
leaves of the reed. I could express my gratitude 
only by a motion of my head, and by the joy 
which he might have observed in my half- 
closed eyes. When he at length wished to re- 
move me his embarrassment became extreme. 
He looked anxiously around ; he feared, as he 
afterwards told me, being discovered by some 
party of the Barbarians. The hour for the re- 
turn of the sea approached ; my liberator derived 
from the danger itself the means of safety : he 
perceived a skiff lying upon the sands ; he be- 
gan by fixing me in a half-raised position, then 
crouching down almost to the ground before me, 
he drew me gently to him, placed me upon his 
shoulders, arose and bore me to the neighbour- 
ing skiff — though not without difficulty as he was 
much advanced in years. The sea delayed not to 
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cover the plain. The slave loosened from the 
sand a pike whose point was broken off, ancl when 
the bark floated upon the waters, he guided it as 
though he had been the most skilful of pilots. 
Borne along upon the swelling tide, we advanced 
far into the interior country upon the banks of a 
river bordered with forests. 

" The country was well known to the Frank. 
He descended into the water, and again taking 
me upon his shoulders, he carried me into a 
kind of cavern in which the Barbarians were ac- 
customed in times of war to deposit their grain. 
He there made me recline upon a bed of moss 
and gave me a little wine to refresh me." 

44 Poor unfortunate" — said he, speaking to me 
in his proper tongue — u I am constrained to leave 
u you, and you will be obliged to pass the night 
" alone. I hope to bring you good news in the 
" morning ; meanwhile, endeavour to obtain a lit- 
tle sleep." So saying, he stretched over me his 
sagum, of which he deprived himself to cover 
me, and disappeared in the woods." 




THE ARGUMENT. 



Continuation of the recital. Eudorus becomes the slave of 
Pharamond. History of Zachariah. Clotilda, the wife of 
Pharamond. Commencement of Christianity among the 
Franks. Return of Spring. Chase. Barbarians of the 
North. Tomb of Ovid. Eudorus saves the life of Mero- 
vius. Merovius promises liberty to Eudorus. Return of 
the hunters to the camp of Pharamond. The goddess 
Hertha. Festival of the Franks. They deliberate whether 
to prefer war or peace with the Romans. Dispute between 
Camuloginus and Chloderic, The Franks determine to 
sue for peace. Eudorus is liberated, and commissioned by 
the Franks to propose peace to Constantius. Zachariah 
conducts Eudorus to the confines of Gaul. Their parting. 



BOOK VII. 



44 By Hercules," cried Demodocus, interrupt- 
ing the narrative of Eudorus, 44 I have ever loved 
the disciples of Esculapius ! They are kind to 
man, and are acquainted with hidden things. 
They are found among gods, centaurs, heroes and 
rustic swains. My son, what was the name of 
this divine Barbarian, for whom Jupiter, alas, 
seems not to have emptied the cup of prosperity ? 
The ruler of the clouds determines the fate of 
mortals according to his pleasure : he confers 
happiness upon one, and plunges another into 
every species of wretchedness. The king of 
Ithaca was reduced so low as to experience an 
emotion of joy in reclining upon a bed of dried 
leaves which his own hands had gathered. For- 
merly, in the age of simplicity and virtue, a fa- 
vourite of the god of Epidaurus would have been 
the friend and companion of warriors : now, he 
is a slave among an inhospitable people. But 
haste, son of Lasthenes, to tell me the name of 
your liberator, for I would fain honour him as 
Nestor honoured Machaon." 

44 His name among the Franks, was Harold," 
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replied Eudorus, smiling. 44 He returned, ao i 
cording to his promise, at the first dawn of day. 
He was accompanied by a female clothed in a 
robe tinged with purple ; her neck and arms were 
bare, agreeably to the custom of the Franks* 
Her features offered, at the first view, an inexpli- 
cable mixture of barbarism and humanity : it was 
the expression of a countenance naturally harsh 
and savage, corrected by the habitual exercise erf 
sweetness and compassion." 

44 Young Greek," said the slave addressing- me, 
44 render your acknowledgments to Clotilda, the 
wife of Pharamond, my master. She has obtain- 
ed for you the protection of her husband i she 
has come in person to see you and to secure yon 
from the Franks. When your wounds are heal- 
ed, you will doubtless prove yourself her grateful 
and obedient slave." 

44 A number of slaves then entered the cavern. 
They placed me upon branches of trees interla- 
ced, and carried me to the camp of my master. 

44 The Franks, notwithstanding their valour 
and the rising of the sea, had been obliged to 
yield the victory to the discipline of the legions : 
happy in being able to escape total destruction, 
they retired before the conquerors. I was thrown, 
with others of the wounded, into a chariot. They 
marched fifteen days and fifteen nights, burying 
themselves in the north, and halted not until they 
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thought themselves safe from the pursuit of Con- 
stantius. 

44 Until then I had hardly been sensible of the 
horror of my situation. But as soon as repose 
began to heal my wounds, I looked around me 
with terror and dismay. I saw myself "unbosomed 
in forests, a slave amongst Barbarians, and impri- 
soned in a hut surrounded by a circle of young trees, 
whose limbs were closely interwoven. A thick 
drink extracted from grain, a small portion of bar- 
ley bruised between two stones, a few morsels of 
deer's or roebuck's flesh, which pity sometimes 
induced them to throw to me, formed the whole 
of my nourishment. Half the day was I left alone 
upon my bed of withered leaves ; but I suffered 
much more from the presence than from the ab- 
sence of the Barbarians. The odour of the bearV 
grease, mixed with ashes, which they rubbed up- 
on their hair — the vapours of the broiling flesh — 
the confined air of the hut, and the cloud of smoke, 
with which it was constantly filled, suffocated me. 
Thus was I recompensed, by a just Providence, 
for the delicacies of Naples, and for the plea- 
sures and voluptuousness in which I had there 
indulged. 

44 The old slave, occupied by his particular du- 
ties, could afford but a few minutes to console me 
in my wretchedness. I was always astonished at 
the uniform serenity of his countenance in the 
midst of the evils with which he was oppressed. 
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" Eudorus," said he to me one evening, 44 your 
u wounds are almost cured. To-morrow you must 
44 commence your new duties. You are to be 
44 sent with some slaves to bring wood from the 
44 forest. Come, my son and my companion, re- 
" cal your virtue. Heaven will assist you if you 
" implore its aid." 

u At these words the slave retired, and left me 
plunged in a state of despair. I passed the night 
in dreadful agitation, alternately forming and re- 
jecting a thousand projects. Sometimes I thought 
of attempting my life, sometimes of seeking safe- 
ty in flight. But how could I fly, feeble and 
friendless as I was ? How traverse without a 
guide those pathless forests ? Alas ! there was 
one resource against these evils— Religion — 
and this was the only means of deliverance of 
which I did not think. Day surprised me in the 
midst of these agonizing reflections, and a voice 
suddenly struck upon my ear, crying: 

" Roman slave, arise !" 

" They gave me the skin of a wild-boar to co- 
ver me, a cow's horn to take water from the 
brook, a dried fish for food, and I followed the 
slaves who led the way. 

44 Having arrived at the wood, they began to 
collect, in the snow and amongst the withered 
leaves, branches of trees which had been broken 
off by the winds. They formed, here and there, 
fagots which they bound up with strips of bark. 
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They made signs that I should follow their ex- 
ample; but seeing that I did not understand 
their work, they contented themselves with pla- 
cing upon my shoulders a bundle of dry boughs. 
My proud neck was forced to bend to the yoke 
of servitude — my naked feet pressed the snow — 
» my locks were stiffened by the frost, and the keen 
cold air froze the very tears in my eyes. I sup- 
ported my tottering steps with a branch which I 
pulled out of my burthen ; and bent down, like 
an aged man, I slowly travelled among the trees 
of the forest. 

• 44 I was ready to sink with grief, when I sud- 
denly saw at my side the old slave, bearing a 
weight still heavier than my own, and smiling up- 
on me with that air of calmness and serenity 
which he always displayed. I could not help 
feeling an emotion of shame. 

44 What, said I to myself, this man laden with 
years, smiles under a burden three times heavier 
than my own ; whilst I, young and strong, cannot 
restrain my tears !" 

44 Eudorus, said my benefactor aproaching me, 
44 do you not find your first burthen very heavy? 
44 My young companion, habit, and, above all 
44 things, resignation, will render them much 
44 lighter. Observe what a weight I am thus 
44 enabled to bear even in my old age." 

4C Ah, cried I, place upon me that burden which 
U 
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causes your aged knees to bend. Let me expire 
if I do but relieve your evils." 

u My son, replied the old man, I have no evils! 
44 Why wish for death? Come, I will endea- 
44 vour to reconcile you to life. Gome and repose 
44 yourself a few paces from hence ; we will kin- 
" die a fire and converse together." 

a We clambered up some irregular hillocks, 
formed, as I soon found, by the ruins of a Roman 
work. Immense oaks grew over a former gene- 
ration which were now mouldering in the earth. 
When we had arrived at the top of the hillocks, I 
discovered the interior of a deserted encampment. 

" Here, cried the slave, you behold the forest 
44 of Teutheberg and the camp of Varus. The py- 
44 ramid of earth which you perceive in the cen- 
44 tre, is the tomb in which Germanicus caused 
44 the remains of his slaughtered legions to be in- 
44 terred.* But it has been laid open by the Bar- 
44 barians ; the bones of the Romans have been 



* Quintiliu* Varus, a Roman pro -consul, at first gover- 
nor of Syria, and afterwards commander of the armies in 
Germany. He was surprized by the crafty Arminius, and his 
army, consisting of three legions, completely cut to pieces : 
his head was afterwards sent to Rome by one of the Barbarian 
chiefs — and so great was the influence of this defeat upon 
the emperor Augustus, that he continued for months to ex- 
hibit marks of the deepest sorrow — often was he heard to 
exclaim, as he started in his sleep, u O Varus, restore roe 
my legions." Vid. Suetonius in Augusto $ 23. Vel. Pater- 
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14 again scattered upon the earth, as is evident 
u from the blanched sculls which we find still 
u nailed against the trees. A little further distant 
44 you behold the altars upon which the centurions 
44 of the advance-companies were beheaded, and the 
44 tribunal of turf from which Arminius harangued 
44 the Germans." 

44 At these words the old man threw his bur- 
den upon the snow. He drew from it some bran- 
ches with which he kindled a small fire, and in- 
viting me to sit down beside him and warm 
my frozen hands, he related to me his story : 

44 My son, do you still complain of your mis- 
44 fortunes ? Dare you speak of your sufferings 
44> within sight of the camp of Varus ? or rather, 
44 do you not here recognize the fate of all man- 
44 kind, and how useless it is to turn from those 
44 evils which are inseparable from human life ? 
44 1 myself afford a striking example of what 
44 false wisdom styles the vicissitudes of fortune. 
44 You lament your servitude ! What will you 
44 say then when you are taught to behold in me, 
u a descendant of Cassius, a slave—and a slave 
44 of my own free will ? 



cuius, 2, c. 117, and Flor. 4. c. 12. Six years after this ter- 
rible defeat, which happened in the 10th year of Christ, 
Germanicus caused their remains to be collected and depo- 
sited in the earth. See a beautiful and affecting description 
of this event in the Annals of Tacitus, lib. I. § 60. 61 and 62. 
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44 When my ancestors were banished from Rome 
44 for having fought in defence of liberty, and 
44 were no longer permitted to carry their images 
44 at funerals, my family sought refuge in Chris- 
44 tianity — the asylum of real independance. 

44 Educated in the principles of this divine 
44 law, I served for a long time as a common sol- 
44 dier in the Theban legion, where I bore the 
64 name of Zachariah. This Christian legion, 
44 having refused to sacrifice to the false gods, 
44 Maximian caused to be massacred at Agau- 
44 num in the Alps. Then was displayed an 
44 ever memorable example of the mild spirit 
44 of the gospel. Four thousand veterans, whose 
44 locks had grown white in the profession of 
44 arms, full of vigour and armed with pikes and 
44 swords, stretched out their necks like peaceful 
44 lambs to the axe of the executioner. The thought 
44 of resistance entered not their minds ; sodeep- 
u ly were engraven upon their hearts, the words 
44 of their master, which command obedience 
44 and prohibit revenge ! Maurice, who com- 
44 manded the legion, was the first victim. The 
44 greater part of the soldiers were destroyed. 
14 They had tied my hands behind my back. Seat- 
44 ed amongst aheap of headless trunks, I awaited 
44 the fatal blow ; but, from what design of Pro- 
44 vidence I know not, in the general massacre I 
44 was forgotten. The carcases which were piled 
" around concealed me from the view of the ccn- 
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w turions; and Maximian, having accomplished 
u his design, departed with the army** 

u Towards the second watch of the night, when 
" no sound was to be heard but the noise of a tor- 
" rent in the mountains, I arose and was instantly 
w struck by a prodigy. The bodies of my com* 



* " A legion of Theban soldiers who had been employed 
in Syria against the Persians and Parthians, and by having 
been used to winter in Palaestine, had been brought to em- 
brace the Christian religion, was in the year 297, commanded 
out of the East to serve under Maxim j an in Gallia. The 
tribune was Mauritius, the standard-bearer Exuperius, and 
amongst the rest, there was one Candidus, a senator. They 
were a complete legion of 6666 stout men, well appointed. 
So Maximian, going to meet the enemy, commanded the 
usual sacrifices to be offered to the gods, the whole army to 
be purged, and all the soldiers to burn incense ; which this 
legion, being- Christians, refusing, they were decimated once : 
that is, every tenth man drawn out and put to death. But 
this could not alter their principle. They were decimated a 
second time : but neither so, were they to be removed from 
their religion. Then they were surrounded by the army, 
and all slain in their own camp, at a place called Agaunum 
in Gallia, whither they were retired, at the distance of eight 
miles from the camp of Maximian ; but assuring him, that 
excusing them their religion, they were always ready to re- 
turn unto his camp again, and to act as bravely against the 
enemy." Bernard's lives of the Emperors, 2. 347. 

Fox in his Martyrology, Milner's edit p. 68, states this 
affair to have happened on the 22nd Sept. 28(5 — and adds, that 
such was the inveterate malice of Maximian, that he sent to 
destroy every man of a few detachments that had been drafted 
from the Theban legion, and dispatched to Italy. 

U 2 
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44 panions seemed to emit a vtvid light and to ex- 
44 hale an agreeable odour. I adored the God of 
44 miracles who had declined to accept the sacri- 
44 fice of my life ; and as it was not in my power 
44 to furnish a sepulchre to so many saints, I de- 
44 termined at least to pay the last honours to the 
44 remains of the illustrious Maurice. I found 
44 them half covered with snow which had fallen 
44 during the preceding night. Animated by a 
44 supernatural force, I disengaged myself from 
44 my bands, and with the point of a lance I dug 
44 for my general a deep grave. I re-united the 
44 head and the trunk of Maurice and offered up 
44 my prayers that I also might soon obtain a place 
44 in the armies of heaven. I then abandoned this 
44 scene of triumph and of mourning: I took the 
a road towards the country of the Gauls and re- 
41 tired to the dwelling of Dennis, the first bishop 
44 of Lutetia. 

44 The holy prelate received me with tears of 
44 joy and admitted me into the number of his 
4C disciples. When he judged me capable of as- 
44 sisting him in his ministry, he laid his hands 
44 upon me, and creating me a minister of Jesus, 
44 he said : 44 Humble Zachariah, be charitable ; 
44 this is the only instruction I have to give you."* 



* Among- the rirtues which distinguished the rising church 
•in. its infancy, says the learned Dr. Mosheim, that of charity 
to the poor and needy shone in the first rank, an£ with tile 
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44 Alas, it was ever my lot to lose my friends, and 
44 always by the same hand ! Maximian caused 
44 Dennis and his companions, Rusticus and Eleu- 
44 therus to be beheaded. This was his last exploit 
44 among the Gauls, the command over whom he 
44 soon yielded to Constantius. 

44 The precept of the holy bishop was ever pre- 
44 sent to my mind* I felt an ardent desire of 
44 rendering some service to the wretched, and I 
44 often prayed that this honour might be confer- 
44 red upon me. 

44 The Christians of Lutetia had buried their 
44 bishop in a grotto at the foot of the hill upon 
44 which he had been beheaded. This hill was 
44 called the hill of Mars, and it was separated 
44 from the Sequana by marshes. As I was one day 
44 traversing these marshes, I saw coming towards 
44 me a female Christian in tears ; as soon as she 
44 approached me, she cried : 44 O Zachariah, I 
44 am the most wretched of women ! My hus- 
44 band has been taken prisoner by the Franks ; 
44 he leaves me with three little infants, and with- 
44 out the means of sustaining them." A sudden 



brightest lustre. The rich supplied the wants of their indi- 
gent brethren with such liberality, that as St. Luke tells us, 
among the primitive disciples of Christ, all things were in 
common — and indeed faith and charity may be justly consider- 
ed as the fundamental principles upon which the Christian 
religion is built. 
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44 glow suffused itself over my face; I felt con- 
44 vinced that this was a favour conferred upon me 
44 through the special kindness of God* I however 
" concealed my joy, and said to the female : " Be 
44 of good cheer, God will relieve your distress" 
44 — and without a moment's pause, I took the 
44 road which led towards the colony of Agrip- 
44 pina. 

44 I knew the captured soldier. He was a Chris- 
44 tian, and I had for some time been his brother 
" inarms. He was a man of feeble mind, who 
44 feared God during prosperity, but whose faith 
44 might not stand the test of adversity. I learn- 
44 ed at Agrippina that he had fallen into the 
44 hands of the chief of the Salii. The Romans 
44 had just concluded a truce with the Franks. I 
44 entered amongst the Barbarians. I presented 
44 myself before Pharamond, and offered myself 
44 in exchange for the captive. In no other way 
44 could I pay his ransom, for I possessed nothing 
44 in the world. As I was young and vigorous, 
44 and the other week and feeble, my offer was ac- 
44 cepted. The only condition I asked was that 
44 Pharamond should restore his prisoner without 
44 informing him by what means he was ransomed. 
44 My request was granted— and this poor father 
44 returned full of joy to his family, to nourish his 
44 children and comfort his spouse. 

44 From that period have I continued here a 
a slave. God has rewarded me abundantly ; for 
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u by dwelling amongst this people, I have had 
u the happiness of communicating to them the 
" Gospel of Jesus. I am particularly careful to 
u stroll along the rivers, that I may repair as much 
" as possible the evil consequences of a barbarous 
" and often repeated experiment : the Barbarians, 
u in order to ascertain the probable strength and 
" dexterity of their children, have a custom of 
" exposing them, whilst infants, on a buckler 
u launched upon the waves. They preserve those 
u only who swim, suffering the rest to perish.* 



* The Spartans had a custom more barbarous, if possible, 
than this : as the chance for the infant's life was considerably 
less. The ceremony is thus described by an elegant writer upon 
the manners, &c. of the Greeks. " As soon as the child came 
into the world, as he was a male, the relations laid him on the 
buckler, at the same time crying out, " Or with it or upon it."* 

" At day break the joyful father carried him to the Lescha, 
\a kind of general rendezvous, like our coffee-houses) where 
eight of the oldest of his tribe attended to examine into the 
goodness of his constitution. The nurse having put some 
wine into a bucket, plunged him in, washed his body, and af- 
ter having left him some time in the bath, presented him to 
tbe old men. But this dangerous immersion had injured the 
new-born babe, and thrown him into convulsions ; in conse- 
quence of which the judges declared that he could never be- 
come a vigorous man, and that he would therefore be useless 

* When a Spartan departed for the army, it was usual for 
him to receive his shield from his mother, who at the same 
time said to him *n 'n t*s rwro — i. e. " Bring this back, or 
be brought back upon it" — those who fell in battle being 
^fought home upon their bucklers. 
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44 Whenever I succeeded in saving any of these 
" little angels from the water, I baptized them in 
44 the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
" Spirit, in order to open to them the gates of 
" heaven. 

44 The field of battle afforded me a still more 
44 abundant harvest. I roved, like a prowling 
64 wolf in the darkness, in the midst of carnage 
44 and of the dead. I called to the dying, who 
44 would often cry that I was coming to despoil 
44 them; I spoke to them of a better life ; I en- 
44 deavoured to direct them to the repose of Abra- 
" ham. When their wounds were not mortal, I 
44 sought to restore them, hoping to gain them 
44 over by kindness to the God of the poor and the 
44 wretched. 

44 The most important conquest I have as yet 



to the republic. Phanor represented to them that this mo- 
mentary examination was very uncertain, and that even the 
want of physical strength might be advantageously compen- 
sated by moral excellence and brilliant talents : but these 
grave personages silenced him with a look of severity and dis- 
dain, and gave him no other answer than by unanimously pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon the little innocent. On 
hearing this barbarous decree I turned my eyes towards the 
father, who, without the least change of countenance, imme- 
diately ordered a slave to carry him to mount Taygetus. We 
accompanied him, together with his cruel judges, and saw him 
thrown down the precipice into the Apothetx, or gulf appro- 
priated to that purpose." Antenor, 2, 147. 
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u made is that of the youthful wife of my old 
44 master Pharamond. Clotilda has opened her 
w heart to Jesus Christ. Fierce and cruel as she 
44 was, she has become mild and compassionate. 
44 She is ever ready to assist me in succouring 
44 the unfortunate. It is to her that you are in- 
44 debted for your life. When I went to inform 
44 her that I had found you among the dead, she 
44 proposed concealing you in the cavern in order 
44 to free you from slavery. She found, however, 
44 that the Franks intended to continue their re- 
44 treat. There was then no other way but to 
44 reveal the secret to her husband and obtain your 
44 life ; for although the Barbarians are fond of 
14 having young and vigorous slaves, their natural 
44 impatience and the contempt which they them- 
44 selves entertain for life, almost invariably lead 
44 them to sacrifice the wounded. 
, 44 Such my son is the history of Zachariah. If 
44 you find that he has done any thing for you, he 
44 asks no other recompense than that you would 
44 not suffer yourself to sink under your misfor- 
44 tunes, and that having preserved your body, 
44 you would permit him also to save your soul. 
44 Eudorus, you were born in that mild climate 
44 which borders upon the land of miracles— 
44 among those polished people who have civilized 
44 mankind — in that Greece, throughout which 
44 the divine Paul has diffused the light of the 
44 Gospel ; what advantages then do you not pos- 
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" sess over the inhabitants of the north, whose 
u minds are dull and whose dispositions are sa- 
w vage and ferocious : and can you be less sus- 
" ceptible than they of the sweet influences of the 
" Christian faith ?" 

" The last words of Zachariah stung me to the 
very heart. The shameful secret of my past 
life overwhelmed me. I dared not raise my 
eyes to my benefactor. I, who had sustained, 
without alarm, the scrutinizing glances of the 
masters of the world, now shrunk into nothing 
before the majesty of an old Christian priest, a 
slave to Barbarians ! Withheld by shame from 
acknowledging my apostacy from the Christian 
faith — instigated by a desire of making a full con- 
fession of my guilt — my confusion became ex- 
treme. Zachariah perceived it. He thought 
that my wounds had opened afresh. He anxious- 
ly inquired the cause of my inquietude. Over- 
come by so much kindness, and tears, in spite of 
my efforts to restrain them, gushing from my 
eyes, I threw myself at the feet of the reverend 
old man : 

" Oh, my father, the wounds which bleed are 
not those of my body ; I have a wound still more 
deep and mortal ! You, who perform so many 
sublime acts for your religion, can you believe, 
when you observe the small resemblance between 
us, that I profess the same religion with your- 
self?" 
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44 J<esus Christ," cried the saint, raising his 
hands to heaven, " Jesus Christ, my divine mas- 
44 ter, you have here then another servant beside 
" myself!" 

44 The good old man folds me in his arms- 
waters me with his tears — presses me to his breast, 
exclaiming with sobs of joy : 

44 My brother ! my dear brother ! I have 
" found a brother !" 

44 And I repeated— I am a Christian — I am a 
Christian ! 

44 During this conversation, night had overtaken 
us* We resumed our burdens and bent our steps 
towards the hut of Pharamond. Zachariah came 
to me at the dawn of the succeeding day. He 
led me into the bosom of a forest. In the hollow 
trunk of an aged beech, from which Secovia, a 
German prophetess, had once uttered her oracles, 
I beheld a little image of Maria, the mother of 
our Saviour. It was decorated with a branch of 
ivy, laden with its ripe fruit, and recently placed 
at the feet of the mother and her infant ; for it 
was not yet buried under the newly fallen snow. 

44 Last night," said Zachariah, " I informed 
44 the wife of our master that we had a brother 
44 amongst us. Full of joy, she has come even 
44 through the darkness to adorn the altar, and to 
44 offer this branch to Maria as an emblem of her 



41 Scarcely had Zachariah finished these words. 



a 



joy- 



x 
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when we saw Clotilda hastening towards us* 
She threw herself upon her kneea in the snow 
at the foot of the beech. We placed our- 
selves by her side, and she pronounced the 
Lord's prayer in a loud voice though with a 
savage idiom* Thus did I witness the com- 
mencement of Christianity among the Franks** 
Celestial religion ! who can describe thy charms ? 
How divine didst thou appear in Bethlehem 
to the shepherds of Judaea ! How wonderful 
didst thou seem to me in the catacombs* where I 
beheld a powerful empress humbling herself un- 
der thy influence ! And who could have refrain* 
ed from shedding tears of exultation on finding 
thee under a tree in Germany* surrounded, as 
thine only followers, by a Roman slave* a Grecian 
captive, and a Barbarian queen I 

44 Why did I delay returning to the flock ? Dis- 
relish of pleasure had begun to warn me of its fu- 
tility ; the hermit of Vesuvius had disturbed my 



* Clotilda was the daughter of Childeric, king of Burgun- 
dy. She was a zealous Christian, and took every means in 
her power to convert the king. For three years she strove 
in vain, when seeing himself in danger of a defeat, he invoked 
the God of the Christians, Vowing an adherence to him, if by 
his assistance he might be enabled to conquer his enemies. 
He gained a complete victory, and was immediately baptized 
France now became a Christian country, and this revolution, 
from paganism to Christianity, seems to have been effected 
with no more difficulty or disturbance than any common regu- 
lation of the state. Du Fresney. 
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mind; Zachariah had subjugated my heart ; but 
it was decreed that I should be reclaimed to the 
faith of Jesus only by a course of suffering and trial. 

44 Zachariah redoubled his zeal and attention 
towards me. I fancied, whilst listening to him, 
that I heard a voice addressing me from heaven. 
What a lesson did I not behold in the mere view 
of this Christian heir of Cassius and of Brutus ! 
The stoic murderer of Caesar, after a life which 
was short, free, potent, and glorious— declares 
that virtue is nought but a phantom ;* the com- 
passionate disciple of Jesus Christ, a slave, old, 
poor, and unknown— proclaims that virtue is the 
only substantial good here below. This venerable 
old man, who appeared to know of nothing but 
compassion, possessed nevertheless a scientific 
mind, and a pure taste for arts and letters. He 



* Most of our readers will disagree with Mr. Chateaubriand 
as to the correctness of this insinuation against the character 
of Brutus. It is the declaration of some writers, though we 
believe of a few only, that the last speech of Brutus was a 
confession of his error in having" followed an empty name. But 
this appears wholly unfounded. To his generosity, humanity, 
Uprightness, and well-principled virtue, public and private 
writers of all parties, have borne testimony ; and those who 
condemn the act of assassinating Caesar, have ascribed it, on 
the part of Brutus, to patriotic motives. " His memory, says 
one of his biographers, was cherished and honoured as long 
as a spark of Roman spirit survived the loss of constitutional 
freedom ; and the names of Brutus and liberty are to this 
day inseparably associated." 

Plut. in Brut. Middleton's life of Cicero, v. 11, p. 22fr 
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Was familiarly acquainted with the Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin antiquities. It was delightful to 
listen to the conversation of this man of ancient 
days as he tended the flocks of the Barbarians." 

44 When you return into Greece, my beloved 
44 Eudorus, they will assemble around you to hear 
44 you describe the manners of the long-haired 
44 kings.* Your present misfortunes will then be 
44 a source of pleasing recollection. You will be 
44 regarded among those ingenious people as a new 
44 Herodotus arrived from a far distant country 
44 to enchant them with your wonderful narra- 
44 tions.f You will tell them that there exists in 
44 the forests of Germany a nation which pretends 
44 to derive its descent from the Trojans ; for all 
44 men, ravished by the beautiful fables of the 
44 Hellenes, seek, by some mode or other, to prove 
44 a connection with them ; that this nation, com- 
44 posed of various tribes of Germans, the Sicam- 
44 bri, the Bructeri, the Salii, the Catti— -have 



* Ix>ng and flowing hair was considered as an ornament, 
-and therefore by the Salic law, tit. xxviii, to cut off the hair 
of an innocent person, was an injury severely punished. 

f Herodotus was born at Halicarnassus in Caria, about the 
fourth year of the 73d Olympiad, 484 B. C. Owing to the in- 
gratitude of those whom he had liberated from tyranny, he 
was obliged to fly his country and take refuge in Greece. At 
the Olympic games (445 B. C.) he publicly repeated his his- 
tory, which was received with so much applause, that the 
names of the nine Muses were unanimously conferred upon 
the nine books of which it is composed. 
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" adopted the name of Franks, that is to say 
Freemen, and that they are indeed worthy of 
" the title.* 

** Their government is, however, essentially 
C4 monarchical* The supreme power, which is 
44 divided among the different chiefs or kings, is 
44 united, in time of danger, in the hands of a sin- 
u gie person. The tribe of the Salii, of which 
44 Pharamond is the head, being considered by 
44 the Barbarians as the most noble, has almost 
44 always the honour of commanding. It is in- 
44 debted for this reputation to the custom it has 
44 adopted of excluding females from the supreme 
44 power, and of confiding the sceptre only to a 
44 warrior. 

The Franks assemble twice a year, in the 
44 months of March and of May, in order to de- 
** liberate upon the affairs of the nation, f They 



* Various have been the conjectures respecting the origin 
of this name. The most probable is, that they were originally 
tribes of Germans, who inhabited the districts on the lower 
Rhine and Weser, and that they assumed, about the year 240, 
the honourable name of Franks, or Freemen, from a tempora- 
ry union among themselves to resist the power of Rome. 

Vide Gibbon, vol. i. p. 286. 

f In these conventions the Abbe G. Brotier recognizes the 
origin of the assemblies called, under the Merovingian race 
of French king*?, Les Champs de Mars — the Fields of March 
— under the Carlovingians, Les Champs de Mai — the Fields of 
May ; and finally, Les Etats Generoux, the States General. 

X2 
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44 repair to the rendezvous completely armed* 
44 The king is seated upon an oak. Presents are 
44 brought to him, which he receives with great 
44 joy. He hears the complaints of his subjects, 
" or rather of his companions, and distributes 
44 amongst them the most impartial justice.* 

44 Possessions are annual. A family cultivates 
" each year the ground which the prince assigns 
44 to it, and after the harvest, the field returns in- 
44 to the common stock. AH their customs dis- 
" play the same simplicity. You see that we 
w share the garments, the milk, the cheese, the 
44 cabins, the bearskin couches of our masters* 
44 You yesterday witnessed the marriage of Me- 
44 rovius. A buckler, a battle-axe, a wicker canoe, 
a a bridled horse, a yoke of oxen— -were the nup- 
44 tial gifts of the heir of the crown of the Franks. 
44 If, in the sports of his age, he leaps in the midst 
44 of lances and naked swords better than any 
44 other ; if he is brave in war and just in peace, 
44 he may hope to be honoured upon his death 
4 * with a funeral pile, and even with a pyramid of 
4t turf to cover his tomb."f 

44 In this manner did Zachariah address me, 
44 Spring at length arrived to re-animate the f<H 
rests of the North. The face of nature in the. 



* Vide Tacit. De Mpr. Germ. §xi. Jxiii. J xv. 
f Vide Tacit De Mor. Germ. J xvifr. 
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woods and valleys was quickly changed : the dark 
angles of the rocks were the first to variegate the 
uniform whiteness of the snow ; then appeared 
the red pointed leaves of the fir, and the icy 
crystals, which hung from the tops of the trees, 
were soon succeeded by gay festoons of flowers. 
But with the delights of spring returned the sea- 
son of warfare. 

44 One part of the Franks resumed their arms 
—another prepared to chase the uroch and the 
bear in the wildernesses of the north. Merovius 
put himself at the head of the hunters, and I was 
included among the slaves chosen to attend him. 
I bade adieu to Zachariah, and parted for some 
time from the most virtuous of men. 

" We traversed with inconceivable rapidity 
those regions which extend from the Scandian sea 
to the shores of the Pontus Euxinus. These fo- 
rests serve as a passage to hundreds of Barbarian 
nations, which by turns roll their torrents towards 
the Roman empire. It would seem as if some 
southern charm enticed them from the east and 
north. What are their names — their race — their 
country ? Ask heaven which conducts them, for 
they are as unknown to man as the regions from 
which they issue or through which they pass. 
They come— every thing is prepared for them ; 
trees are their tents — deserts their paths. Would 
you learn where they have encamped ? behold 
those bones of wretched herds — those pines shat* 
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tered as by lightning— those flaming forests and 
plains strewed with cinders. 

" One day, being at some distance from the 
troop of hunters, I found myself near the borders 
of the later, within sight of the waters of the 
Pontus Euxinos. I discovered a tomb of stone 
shaded by a laurel. I removed the branches 
which partly concealed some Latin words, and soon 
read these first lines of the elegies of an unfortu- 
nate poet : 

" My book, thou wilt go to Rome, but thou 
wilt go to Rome without me." 

u I cannot describe to you the emotions which 
I experienced in thus discovering in the bosom 
of this desert, the tomb of Ovid. How mourn- 
ful were my reflections upon the sufferings of 
exile, and upon the futility of talents as a source 
of happiness ! Rome— -which now prides her- 
self upon the productions of the most ingenious 
of her poets— Rome, during twenty years, wit- 
nessed with an unmoistened eye the tears of Ovid. 
Ah, less ungrateful than the people of Ausonia* 
the savage inhabitants of the borders of the Ister 
still 'cherish the memory of the Orpheus who 
appeared in their forests ! They often assemble to 
dance around his tomb ; they even still preserve a 
portion of his language ; so sweet to them is the 
memory of this Roman, who accused himself of 
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being the Barbarian, because he was not under- 
stood by the rude inhabitants of Sarmatia!* 

4t The Franks had traversed these extensive 
regions only to visit some tribes of their nation, 
which had formerly been transported by Probus 
to the shores of the Pontus Euxinus* We learn- 
ed, on our arrival that these tribes had disappear- 
ed several months since, and none could inform 
us what had become of them.f Merovius re- 



* P. Ovidius Naso, was born at Sulmo, about 63 B. C. 
His father intended him for the bar ; but bis son was, like 
Pope, born a poet, and nothing could deter him from pursu- 
ing- his natural inclination. Every thing he wrote was ex- 
pressed* as he himself says, in poetical numbers; et quod 
tentabam scribere versus erat. He was patronized by the most 
illustrious men of the age, and Augustus himself treated 
him with the greatest attention and liberality. But for 
some cause, which is unknown, he was at length banished 
to Tomos, on the Pontus Euxinus, where he died. 

f It was a very common policy of the Romans to transplant 
the subjugated Barbarians into some or other of the Roman 
provinces, particularly into those which formed the frontiers 
of the empire ; by which means they often instilled into them 
the manners and sentiments of Roman subjects, and thus ob- 
tained a valuable race of soldiers for the service of the re- 
public. It sometimes happened, however, that the new set- 
tlers would rise unawares upon their conquerors, and force 
back their way to their native forests. The circumstance al- 
luded to in the text, if we may depend upon the authority of 
Zosimus by whom it has been handed down to us, is ex- 
tremely remarkable. Probus having obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over the confederated nations of Germany, transported 
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solved to return without delay to die camp of 
Pharamond. 



a body of Franks to the shores of the Pontus Euxinus, where 
he established them as a barrier against the encroaches of 
the Alani. A fleet, which was stationed in one of the har- 
bours of the Euxine, fell into their hands ; in which they re- 
solved, to explore their way from the mouth of the Phasis 
to that of the Rhine. They escaped through the Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont, and cruising along the Mediterranean, 
indulged their appetite for revenge and plunder by frequent 
descents on the shores of Asia, Greece and Africa. In their 
way., they sacked the opulent city of Syracuse, and leaving 
Sicily behind them, proceeded to the columns of Hercules, 
ventured upon the ocean, coasted along Spain and Gaul, and 
at length terminated their adventurous voyage by landing 
triumphantly upon the Batavian shores. Vide Gibbon, vol- 
I. 375. This relation however, has been much questioned 
on account of its extreme improbability — it being almost in- 
credible, that a voyage of such length and danger should 
have been undertaken at so early a period, and that too by 
men so little acquainted with navigation as the Franks must 
necessarily have been. It reminds us however of a voyage 
still more perilous, performed by a Portuguese of the name 
of Jacob Botegli or Botelli, about the time when that govern- 
ment was first endeavouring to establish itself in the East-In- 
dies. He had been banished to one of the East-Indian set- 
tlements—and being extremely desirous of returning to his 
native country, he determined, upon the capture of an im- 
portant fortress by the Portuguese troops, to be the first to 
announce the intelligence to his government — in hopes of re- 
ceiving his pardon as his reward. He set out in an open boat 
of only 23 feet in length, accompanied by a few servants, 
who had no suspicion of his design. Traversing the Indian 
•cean, he passed the island of Madagascar, doubled the 
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Providence had decreed that I should regain 
my liberty at the tomb of Ovid. In passing this 
monument on our return, a she-wolf, having 
chosen that spot to bring forth her young, 
sprang out upon Merovius. I laid the furious 
animal breathless at his feet. My young mas- 
ter instantly promised to obtain my freedom of 
h» father. I became his companion during the 
remainder of the chace. He made me sleep at 
hi« side. Sometimes I spoke to him of the san- 
guinary battle in which I had beheld him drawn 
in a chariot by three untamed oxen ; and he leap- 
ed for joy at the recollection of his glory. Some- 
times I entertained him with an account of the 
customs and traditions of my native country : but 
of all that I related to him, he listened with de* 
Kght only to the history of the exploits of Her- 
cules and of Theseus. When I began to de- 
scribe our sciences and our arts, he would brandish 
Jiia spear and impatiently exclaim : " Greek, 
Greek, I am thy master V 9 

** After an absence of several months, we again 
beheld the camp of Pharamond. The royal hut 



Cape of Good Hope, coasted along the shores of Africa, and 
after a voyage which seems to have set every kind of danger 
at defiance— arrived in Portugal in safety. His boat, through 
the monopolizing policy of the Portuguese Government, was 
ordered to be burnt, that every vestige of the voyage might 
be destroyed. # 
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was deserted* The long-haired chief had had 
visitors ; after having expended in their honour 
all the riches he possessed, he had gone to re- 
side in the cabin of a neighbouring chief, who t 
ruined in his turn by the Barbarian monarch, had 
established himself with Pharamond at the resi- 
dence of a third* We at length found the king 
seated at a sumptuous repast, enjoying all the 
pleasures of a hospitality so pure and simple :* he 
taught us the occasion which gave rise to these 
festivals. 



* This description of the simplicity of Barbarian manners, 
is no less beautiful than true. We find it corroborated by the 
testimony of all who have written upon the subject. Tacitus 
informs us, that hospitality and convivial pleasure were no 
where so liberally enjoyed as among the ancient Germans. 
" To refuse admittance to a guest, says he, were an outrage 
against humanity. The master of the house welcomes every 
stranger, and regales him to the best of his ability. If his 
stock falls short, he becomes a visitor to his neighbour, and 
conducts his new acquaintance to a more plentiful table. They 
do not wait to be invited, nor is it of any consequence, since 
a cordial reception is always certain. Between an intimate 
and an entire stranger, no distinction is made. The law of 
hospitality is the same. The departing guest receives as a 
present whatever he desires, and the host retaliates by asking 
with the same freedom. A German delights in the gifts 
which he receives ; yet, by bestowing he imputes nothing to 
you as a favour, and for what he receives he acknowledges 
no obligation.'" De Mor. Germ. § XXI. Murphy's Trans. 
See to the same purpose ; Caes. com. lib. VI. § 22. Maeurs 
des Sauva^es par Lafitau torn. 11. European settlements in 
America, vol, I. p. in. L'Esprit des Lois^ Uv. XX. ch. 2. 
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In the middle of the Suevian sea,* is an island 
called the Chaste, and consecrated to the goddess 
Hertha. The statue of this divinity is placed 
upon a chariot, and always covered with a veil. 
This chariot, drawn by white heifers, travels at 
stated periods through all the German nations. 
Enmities are then suspended, and, for a moment, 
the forests of the north cease to resound with the 
noise of arms.f The mysterious goddess had 



* The Baltic. 

f Tacitus speaks of this ceremonial aB peculiar to a few 
tribes who lived upon the shores of the Baltic; but this was 
in the first century — and as the confederac) 7 of the German 
nations, under the general name of Franks, did not take place 
until towards the close of the third, it is extremely probable 
that these rites had by that time extended themselves through- 
out the neighbouring tribes. Indeed he himself observes, 
that the goddess was supposed by her worshippers " to visit 
the several nations of the globe." After the account given in 
the text, he further remarks, that the priest who attends the 
chariot, at length u declares the goddess satisfied with her vi- 
sitation, and reconducts her to her sanctuary. The chariot 
with the sacred mantle, and, if we may believe report, the 
goddess herself, are purified in a secret place In this ablu- 
tion certain slaves officiate and instantly perish in the water. 
Hence the terrors of superstition are more widely diffused ; 
a religious horror seizes every mind, and all are content in 
pious ignorance to venerate that awful mystery, which no 
man can see and live." De Mor. Germ. § XL. It would seem 
as if these rites were, either then, or originally, nothing 
more than an allegorical expression of gratitude to the earth 
ffcr the advantages derived from it. The name of ttye goddess 
Y 
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just visited the Barbarians, and they were now 
in the midst of the rejoicings occasioned by her 
appearance. Zachariah scarcely had time to fold 
me in his arms. The chiefs were all convoked at 



in all the northern languages signifies earth ; thus in the ancient 
Gothic we find, airtha s in the Anglo-Saxon, eorthe, ertha, 
heriha; in English, earth. See Mallet's Northern Antiqui- 
ties v. I. p. 92. The earth has been worshipped as a com- 
mon Mother, by most unenlightened nations. The Greeks 
worshipped her under the name of Ge* — the Latins under 
that of Tellus. They considered her as the most ancient of 
all • the gods after Chaos, and represented her as a woman 
with many breasts, distended with milk, to express the 
fecundity of the earth. She also appeared crowned with tur- 
rets, holding a sceptre in one hand, and a key in the other, 
While at her feet was lying a tame Lion without chains, as if 
to intimate that every part of the earth may be rendered 
fruitful by cultivation. It was the common belief of almost ; 
all ancient nations that the inferior deities, man, and all 
other creatures sprang from the union of the Supreme Being, 1 
or celestial God, and the Earth. Hence among the Greeks, [ 
the union of URANUS and GE — among the Latins, of 
CGELUSand TERRA or TELLUS— among the inhabitants ! 
of Greece and Italy, of SATURN and OPS — among the i 
Scythians, of JUPITER and APIA— among the Saxons, | 
Danes, &c. of ODIN and FRIA, FREIA or FRICA — among 
the Thracians, of CATIS and BENDIS, &c. &c. The sub- 
ject is extremely curious, but much too extensive to be com- 
prized within the limits of a note. To the classic reader no 
reference is necessary — others we refer to Bryant's Mytholo- | 
gy — Spence's Polymetis — Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. 
I. p. 90*— and to the ingenious Mr. Faber's Dissertation on 
the mysteries of the Cabiri. 
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the solemn banquet ; they were about to decide 
whether to propose terms of peace to the Romans 
or to carry on the war. I was chosen to the of- 
fice of cup-bearer, and Merovius assumed his 
place among the warriors. 

u They were ranged in a semicircular form 
around the hearth, which was covered with viands 
for the festival. Each chief, armed as if for war, 
was seated upon a bundle of grass, or a roll of 
skins ; before him stood a little table separate 
from the others, upon which was served a por- 
tion of the victim, according to his valour or his 
nobility. The bravest warrior, and this was Me- 
rovius, occupied the most honourable place. 
The freedmen, armed with lances and bucklers, 
bore here and there tripods loaded with meat, and 
horns of the uroch filled with liquor extracted 
from the choicest grain. 

" Towards the conclusion of the repast they 
began their deliberation. There was in the as- 
sembly a Gaul named Camuloginus, who had 
abandoned his own country and united himself 
to the Franks. He was a descendant of that il- 
lustrious old man who defended Lutetia against 
Labienus, the Lieutenant of Caesar. Brought 
up among the forty thousand disciples of the 
schools of Augustodunum,* he had perfected 



* Autun. 
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a brilliant education under the most celebrat* 
ed rhetoricians of Marseilles* and Burdiga- 
lia;f but the inconstancy natural to the Gauls, 
and a restless disposition had induced him to join 
in the revolt of the Bagaudse.^ Upon their sub- 
sequent reduction by Maximian, Camuloginus 
retired among the Franks, by whom, on account 
of his valour and riches, he was adopted* The 
ministers of the banquet of Pharamond having 
proclaimed silence, the Gaul arose and, perhaps 
secretly tired of his long exile, proposed sending 
deputies to Caesar. He extolled the discipline of 
the Roman legions, the virtues of Constantius, 
the charms of peace, and the sweet enjoyments 
of social intercourse. 

44 That a Gaul should address us in this manner, 

\ — . — . 

* Marseilles, or as it was then called Mass ilia, was found- 
ed by the people of Phocxa B. C. 539. It was no less cele- 
brated for its fidelity to the Romans, than for its attachment 
to literature. Strabo says, the Roman nobility had been used 
to travel to Athens for their improvement, but of late were 
content to visit Massilia. See Tac. Annals. 1. IV. § 43. 

■J- Bordeaux. 

i The Bagaudx were a rustic troop of ploughmen and 
shepherds, whom the grievous weight of their taxes indu- 
ced to take up arms under the reign of Claudius II, A. D. 
269. They laid siege to the city of Autun, or Angustodu- 
num, and after an investment of seven months, took it by 
storm They again revolted A. D. 286, and were subdued by 
Dioclesian's associate, the Caesar Maximian. Crevier. 
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" answered Chloderic, chief of a tribe of the 
a Franks, ought not to surprize us ; he expects 
44 some reward from his ancient masters. I ac- 
u knowledge that the vine-branch of a centurion 5 * 
14 is easier to wield than my spear, and that there 
" is less peril in adoring Caesar, seated upon the 
" purple at the capitol, than in despising him in 
44 this hut upon the skin of a bear. I have wit- 
44 nessed the greedy possessors of numerous pa- 
44 laces in Rome, wishing for a simple cabin in 
44 our forests ; believe me, they are far less re- 
44 doubtable than the fears of a Gaul would re- 
44 present them to be. Conquered by this nation 
44 of women, let the Gauls demand peace if they 
44 desire it : as for Chloderic, he feels something 
44 within his bosom which would impel him to fire 
44 the capitol and to efface the Roman name from 
44 the earth." 

44 The whole assembly applauded this discourse, 
and evinced their pleasure by shaking their lances 
and striking upon their bucklers." 

44 Go, go then to Rome, replied the Gaul with 
44 impetuosity. What do you here buried in 
44 your forests ? What, heroes — you talk of cross- 
44 ing the Tiber, and you have not yet passed the 
44 Rhine ! The Gallic slaves conquered by this 



* A vine-rod was the official symbol of a centurion. Hence 
the expression vite donari, to be made a centurion. 
Y 2 
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44 effeminate nation, were not tranquilly seated 
i4 at a repast when they ravaged that city which 
44 you menace at a distance. Do you not know 
44 that the iron sword of a Gaul- has of itself 
44 weighed down the empire of the world ?* 
44 Wherever any thing illustrious has been dis- 
44 played — there will you discover some of my 
44 ancestors. The Gauls alone were not astonish- 
44 ed at the sight of Alexander-! Ten years was 
44 Caesar employed in endeavouring to reduce 
44 them to subjection, and if the Gauls had not 
44 been divided among themselves, Vercingeiorix 
44 would have conquered Caesar. The most ce- 
44 lebrated places upon the earth have been subject 
44 to the dominion of my forefathers. They have 
44 ravaged Greece, occupied Byzantium, encamp- 
41 ed upon the ruins of Troy, possessed themselves 
rt of the empire of Mithridates, and vanquished, 
4t beyond the mountains of Taurus, those Scythians 



* The sword of Brennus. 

I When Alexander had crossed the Danube, and lay en- 
camped on its northern shore, it is said that the Boii or Se- 
nones, Celtic or German tribes, sent ambassadors to Alex- 
ander, who observing their lofty stature and haughty spirit, 
endeavoured to humble them by asking " What of all things 
they most feared" — not doubting they would answer «• your- 
self" — but they replied " the fall of heaven." The king de- 
clared them his friends and allies, but whispered to those 
around him, «• the Celt* are an arrogant people." These 
people were afterwards the conquerors of Macedon. 

Gillie's Greece, vol. 4, p. 4$fr 
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" who were never before vanquished.* The 
u destiny of the world seemed to depend upon 
44 my ancestors, as a nation chosen by fate and 
* 4 marked by a mysterious symbol. All nations 
u seem successively to have heard that voice 
" which announced the arrival of Brennus at 
" Rome, and which said to Cceditius in the hour 
" of midnight: " Cceditius, go tell the tribunes 
44 that the Gauls will be here in the morning."f 

" Camuloginus was continuing his speech, when 
Chloderic, interrupting him by loud bursts of 
laughter, striking the festive table with the hilt of 
his sword and overturning his drinking cup, cried : 

44 Long-haired kings, have you understood any 
44 thing of the oration of this prophetess of the 
44 Gauls ! Who of you have ever heard of this 
44 Alexander — of this Mithridates ? Camulogi- 



* See Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol l f p. 
286 et seq. 

f M. Cceditius, a plebian, informed the tribunes that, as he 
was passing through the New Street in the night, he heard a 
supernatural voice near the temple of Vesta, which warned , 
the Romans of the approach of the Gauls ; but the warning 
was disregarded on account of the meanness of the person 
reporting it ; in consequence of which the Romans suffered 
very much from their invasion. Camillus. however, delivered 
them, and advised them to expiate the offence by erecting a 
temple in the New Street to this imaginary deity. The tem- 
ple was erected and dedicated to the new divinity under the 
title of Aius Loquens, or Locutius. 

Livius lib. v, c. 50. Cicero de Divinius, lib. i, § 45 
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44 nus, you may indeed possess the faculty of mak- 
44 ing long harangues in the language of your mas- 
44 ters, but you may spare yourself the trouble of 
44 delivering them before us. We prohibit our 
44 children from learning to read or to write — ac- 
44 quirements fit only for slaves ; we find no plea- 
44 sure but in arms, in combats and in blood." 

44 Tumultuous cries arose in the council of the 
Barbarians. The Gaul, avenging himself of this 
insult by an expression of his contempt for the 
person who offered it, exclaimed : 

44 Since the illustrious Chloderic knows not 
44 Alexander and likes not long harangues, I have 
44 but one word more to say to him ; if the Franks 
44 have no other warriors than such as he to car- 
44 ry fire to the capitol, I would advise them to 
44 accept of peace upon whatever terms it can be 
44 obtained." 

44 Traitor, cried the Sicambrian foaming with 
44 rage, ere many years shall have passed away, 
44 thy nation, I trust, will have changed its master. 
44 Then, whilst cultivating the earth for the Franks, 
44 wilt thou learn the valour of the long-haired 
44 kings." 

44 If I have only thine to fear, replied the Gaul 
44 ironically, I shall spare myself the trouble of 
44 procuring the seipents' egg at the new birth of 
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" the moon,* to protect me from the evils which 
" may be preparing for me by Teutates." 



* Ang-uinum ovum, among ancient writers, an extraordinary 
sort of egg, said to be produced by the joint saliva of a clus- 
ter of snakes interwoven and entwined together: when it was 
found, it was raised up in the air by the hissing of the ser- 
pents, and it was to be caught in a clean white cloth before it 
fell to the ground. The person who caught it was obliged to 
mount a swift horse and to ride away at full speed to escape 
from the serpents, who pursued him with great rage until thqy 
were stopped by a river. Thus Mason in his Caractactrs : 

■ " But tell me yet ; 

From the grot of charms and spells, 

Where our matron sister dwells, 

Brennus. has thy holy hand 

•Safely brought the Druid wand ; 

And the potent adder stone, 

•Gendered *fore the autumnal moon, 

"When in undulating twine 

The foaming snakes prolific join ; 

When they hiss and when they bear 

Their wondrous egg aloft in air ; 

Thence before to earth it fall. 

The Druid, in his hallowed pall, 

Receives the prize 

And instant flies, 

Followed by the envenomed brood, 
Till he cross the crystal flood." 
These eggs are found, however, to have been a mere trick of 
the Druids to deceive the people, who purchased them of the 
priests at an extravagant price. They were in high esteem 
both as a charm and a medicine. 

Vide Plin. Nat. Hist lib. xxi, c 3. 
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44 At these words the enraged Chloderic directs 
the point of his spear towards Camuloginus, cry- 
ing, in a voice choked by anger : 

44 Thou wouldst not have courage to look upon 
them." 

44 Thou liest," retorted the Gaul, unsheathing 
his sword and throwing himself upon the Frank. 

44 The two warriors were instantly separated. 
The priests put an end to this new festival of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithae.* The next day, the 
day on which the moon had acquired all her 
splendour, they decided in soberness what they 
had discussed in ebriety : a state in which the 
heart is unable to dissimulate, and in which it is 
ever open to bold and generous enterprizes.f 



* The Centaurs were a people of Thessaly, said to be half 
men and half horses : a vulgar prejudice which probably arose 
from the circumstance of their having been the first who ap- 
peared on horseback, The battle of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
th* irelegantly described by Ovid, lib. xii, fab. vi. 

f That this is a faithful delineation of German manners, ap- 
pears from Tacitus. (De Mor. Germ. § xxii.) " The convivial 
moment, says he, according to their notion, is the true season 
for business, when the mind opens itself in plain simplicity, 
or grows warm with bold and noble ideas. Strangers to arti- 
fice, and knowing no refinement, they tell their sentiments 
without disguise. The pleasure of the table expands their 
hearts, and calls forth every secret. On the following day 
the subject of debate is again taken into consideration, and 
thus two different periods of time have their distinct uses ; 
when warm, they debate ; when cool, they decide." Plutarch 
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44 They determined to propose peace to the 
Romans ; and as Merovius, faithful to his word, 
had already obtained my liberty of his father, it 
was resolved that I should instantly repair to 
Constantius with the propositions of the council. 
Zachariah and Clotilda came to announce my 
freedom. They conjured me instantly to depart, 
to avoid the effects of the inconstancy so natural 
to the Barbarians. I was obliged to yield to their 
anxiety. Zachariah accompanied me as far as 
the frontiers of Gaul. The joy which I experi- 
enced on recovering my liberty was balanced by 
my regret in parting with this good old man. In 
vain did I press him to follow me ; in vain did I 
lament the evils to which he was continually ex- 
posed. He plucked, as we travelled onwards, a 
wild lily whose top began to pierce the surface 
of the snow, and said to me : 

44 This flower is an emblem of the chief of the 
44 Salii and of his tribe ; it grows spontaneously 
44 more beautiful among these woods than it would 
44 in soils less exposed to the colds of winter ; it 
44 exceeds in whiteness the snows that cover it, 
44 which, instead of destroying, preserve and nou- 
44 rish it in their bosom. I hope that this rude sea- 



observes (Sympos. lib. vii.), that the Greeks, as well as the 
Persians, were accustomed to debate on state affairs when 
seated at the banquet. The same custom prevails among the 
savage tribes of our own country. 
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u son of my life, devoted to the family of my 
44 master, will one day render me like this lily in 
44 the eyes of God : the soul, in order that it may 
44 develope its powers, must be for some time in- 
44 volved in the rigours of adversity." 

44 In speaking these words, Zachariah halted, 
pointed to that heaven where we should one day 
meet, and without giving me time to throw my- 
self at his feet, he vanished, whilst his last lesson 
still sounded in my ears. It was thus that Jesus 
Christ, whose example he seeks to imitate, was 
pleased to instruct his disciples, when, walking 
upon the borders of the lake of Genesareth, he 
gave speech to the grass of the field and to the 
lily of the vale." 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Interruption of the recital. Commencement of a mutual af- 
fection between Eudorus and Cymodocea. Satan deter- 
mines to employ this attachment against the peace of the 
Church. Heli Assembly of Daemons. Speech of the 
Daemon of homicide. Speech of the Daemon of false wis* 
dom. Speech of Satan. The Daemons disperse themselves 
throughout the earth. 



* 
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The narrative of Eudorus had already been 
prolonged to the ninth hour of the day.* The sun 
darted his ardent beams on the mountains of Ar- 
cadia, and the silent birds retired to the reeds of 
the Ladon. Lasthenejs invited the strangers to a 
second repast, and proposed that the conclusion of 
his son's story should be deferred till the next day. 
They left the island of the two altars, and return- 
ed in silence to the hospitable dwelling. 

Few words were uttered during the remainder 
of the day. The bishop of Laced&mon appeared 
deeply interested by the relation of Eudorus. He 
admired the representation of the state and pro- 
gress of the church throughout the world. He 



* The Greeks and Romans commenced the day at sunrise j 
as appears from Palladius (de re rustica), where he gives the 
husbandman a calendar of hours, and teaches him to distin- 
guish them in every month of the year. This shadow decreas- 
ed from the first to the sixth hour, when it is shortest ; it then 
increases again. As the divisions of time is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the reader of history, as well as of 
general curiosity, we refer such as desire further information 
upon this subject to Priestly's Lectures on History. 
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saw delineated, in the midst of this picture, those 
men whom the Faithful had cause to dread, and 
whose characters, as exhibited by Eudorus, cast a 
gloom over the prospect of the future. Cyrillus 
had himself received alarming intelligence from 
Rome, which he had not thought proper to com- 
municate to the virtuous family* 

Eudorus himself was far from enjoying tran- 
quillity. He carried to the foot of the cross his 
own peculiar afflictions ; ignorant that these were 
a part of the designs of God. He redoubled his 
prayers and his austerities; but through the tears 
of his penitence, his eyes, spite of himself, were 
often fixed upon the beautiful hair, the alabaster 
hands, the elegant figure, and the artless graces 
of the daughter of Homer. He continually saw 
her mild and timid glances directed towards him, 
and contemplated those lovely features, which re- 
flected all the sentiments he expressed, and even 
anticipated those to which he had not yet given ut- 
terance. What ingenuous modesty adorned the 
innocent virgin, when he told of the criminal plea- 
sures of Rome and of Baiae ! What death-like 
paleness overspread her cheeks, when he descri- 
bed the horrors of battle, or when he spoke of 
wounds and slavery ! 

The priestess of the Muses, on her part, expe- 
rienced confused sensations and a new emotion. 
Her mind and her heart were emancipated at the 
same time from their double infancy. The dark- 
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aees of the former vanished before the truths of 
Christianity ; and the ignorance of the latter 
yielded to that illumination which the passions al» 
ways shed. This young female felt at once the 
pains and the pleasures of wisdom and of love* 

44 My father said she to Demodocus, 44 what 
a divine stranger has invited us to his table ! How 
exalted is the son of Lasthenes by his virtue and 
his valour! Is he not of those primitive in- 
habitants of the earth, whom Jupiter transformed 
into gods favourable to man ? The sport of the 
cruel fates, in what terrible combats has he not 
been engaged ! What sufferings has he not en- 
dured ! O chaste and powerful Muses, my tute- 
lary deities, where were ye when unworthy 
chains confined such noble hands ? Could ye not 
cause the bands to fall from the young hero by the 
sound of your lyres ? But, priest of Homer, thou 
who knowest all things, and who possessest the 
wisdom of old age, tell me— what is the religion of 
which Eudorus speaks ? It is a beautiful religion. 
It infuses a love of justice into the heart, and ex* 
tinguishes foolish affections. Its votary is always 
ready to succour the distressed, like a friendly 
neighbour, who hastens to our assistance without 
staying to gird on his armour. Let us go to the 
temple and sacrifice a sheep to Ceres, who giveth 
Z 2 
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laws,* and to the Sun,f who penetrates into the 
future. With the long trailing robe, and the cup of 
libations in our hands, let us go round among the 
altars moistened with blood; let us knead the 
sacred cakes, and endeavour to discover the un- 
known genius that protects Eudorus. A myste- 
rious spirit speaks to my heart* But is it becom- 
ing a virgin to look into the secrets of young men, 
and to seek to know their gods ? Shall modesty 
raise her veil to interrogate the oracles ?" 

While speaking these words, Cymodocea wept 
profusely* 

Thus did heaven unite two hearts whose union 
was to produce the triumph of the cross. Satan 
prepared, from the love of the chosen pair, to ex- 
cite dreadful disturbances, and every thing pit>- 



* Ceres gave laws to the Sicilians, and by them was called 
QtTfM^ot, the Law-giver. 

f To pay divine honours to the sun, was a ceremony en- 
joined by the religion of Pythagoras, who directed his fol- 
lowers to rise before the sun, and offer their adorations to 
that divinity the instant he appeared. 

t This was one of the most celebrated oracles of Greece. 
Various accounts are given respecting its origin : the most 
probable of which is, that it was contrived by 'Trophonius 
and his brother Agamedes, who were employed in building 
the temple of Delphi, in order, by a secret passage to steal 
the treasures of the temple. The person wishing to consult 
the oracle " enters the cavern by means of a ladder, and soon 
finds a very narrow aperture through which he must pass 
his feet * and when, with much difficulty, he has introduced 
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greased towards the accomplishment of the decrees 
of the Eternal. The prince of darkness at this 
moment had completed a survey of the temples of 
the earth. He had visited the sanctuaries of 
falshood and imposture, the cave of Trophonius^ 
——the grottos of the Sibyl,* the tripods 



the rest of his body, he feels himself hurried along with the 
rapidity of a torrent, to the very bottom of the cavern. When 
he returns he is thrown back, with his head downwards, with 
the same force and velocity." The artifices employed by the 
priests, to impose upon the senses of the credulous visitor, 
are really astonishing 1 . A thousand wonderful stories are 
told respecting the mytteiies of the ancients, among which 
the adventures of Tknarchus in the cave of Trophonius stand 
conspicuous. See Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ii, p. 236—240. 
Antenor's Trav. vol. iii, p. 87, et seq. See also Pausanias* 
Hist, of Boeotia, p. 784. 

* The Sibyls were virgin prophetesses, supposed to be 
divinely inspired, who, in the height of their enthusiasm, de- 
livered oracles, and foretold things to come. Their number 
is unknown, but generally allowed to have been ten. The 
most famous among these was the Sibyl of Cumz, in Italy, 
who was known by the different names of Amalthsea, Demo- 
phile, Herophile, Daphne, Manto, Phemonoe, and Deiphobe. 
It is said that Apollo became enamoured of her, and that, to 
make her sensible of his passion, he offered to give her whatever 
she should ask. The Sibyl demanded to live as many years as 
she had grains of sand in her hand, but unfortunately forgot 
to ask for the enjoyment of the health, vigour, and bloom, of 
which she was then in possession. The god granted her re- 
quest, but she refused to gratify the passion of her lover, 
though he offered her perpetual youth and beauty. Some 
time after she became old and decrepid, her form decayed, 
melancholy paleness and haggard looks succeeded to bloom 
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of DelpM,t— the stone of Teutates,^ 



——the 



and cheerfulness. She had already lived about 700 years, 
when -Eneas came to Italy, and, as some have imagined, she 
had three centuries more to live before her years were ss 
numerous as the grains of sand which she had in her hand. 
She gave -Eneas instructions how to find his father in the 
infernal regions, and even conducted him to the entrance of 
hell, (-ffineid lib. vi, v. 42, et seq.) The story of the Sibyl- 
line books is well known. Vide Lempriere art. Sibyllac. 

f The priestess who delivered the responses of the god at 
the famous oracle of Delphi, sat upon a three4egged stool, 
called a tripod ; 

As when the Delphic prophetess, convuls'd 

And foaming on her tripod, sets aghast 

The scar'd enthusiasts, who believe her filled 

And fighting with the God oracular. 

Cumb. Calvary, b. ii, 1. 322. 

For a full account of this renowned oracle, see Trav. of 
Anacharsis, v. ii, p. 2, and Antenor 3 s Trav. v. ii, p. 73 — 89. 

t No sort of idol was more common in the east than a kind 
of black stone called BoHylos. The priests of Cybele wore a 
bcetylos on their breasts. The Greeks worshipped them in 
the form of oblong pillars, called, on this account, ***»*. 
In some parts of Egypt they were planted on both sides of 
the public roads. In the temple of Emesa in Syria, there was 
one which was pretended to have fallen from heaven, and 
which the effeminate and contemptible emperor Helioga* 
barns, who had been its priest, caused to be -conveyed with 
prodigious pomp to Rome. See Gibbon, vol. i, p. 159. Si- 
milar honours had been paid by a Roman senate to the 
stone of Cybele, in Phrygia, which was brought from thence 
by a special embassy deputed for that purpose, under the 
direction of the illustrious Scipio Nasica. The Carthagi- 
nians worshipped a similar stone, under the name of Jlbadir, 
i. e. magnificent father,, The Mahometans at this day worship 
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gloomy and mysterious caverns of Isis,§ of 



a black stone, set in silver, and inserted in the exterior wall 
of the Caaba, in the temple of Mecca ; pilgrims kiss this 
stone with the greatest devotion, and many of them style it, 
" the right hand of God on earth." (See Researches in Asia, 
vol- iv, p. 371, and also Sale's Koran Prelim. Disc. p. 156.) 
Some derive the origin of this singular worship from the le- 
gend of the stone dressed up by Ops, or Rhea, and swallowed 
by Saturn ins tead of J upiter . Bochart, from the stone erected 
by the patriarch Jacob, at Bethel, which, probably on account 
of Jacob's having poured oil upon it, was afterwards worship- 
ped by the Jews. (See a whimsical Scottish tradition res- 
pecting this very stone in Clarke's Commentary on Genesis, 
c. xxviii, v. 18.) But as these are nothing better than conjec- 
tures, we may certainly be excused for offering one more to 
the number. Some modern naturalists suppose the Batytia 
to have been the same with our cerauma, or thunder stones g 
(from xt^awtff, a thunderbolt.) But the ceraunia are evidently 
the productions of art. We shall not, however, vary much 
from this opinion, if we consider them the same as the sele- 
tiitesy or moonstones, with whose portentous appearance mo- 
dern ages have been so frequently alarmed. Whether these 
are, or are not, visitants from the moon, the affirmative of 
which curious question is asserted and warmly contended for 
by Mr. Hutton, (see Abridg. Phil. Trans, vol. vi,) — this at 
least is certain, that they come from very exalted regions of 
our atmosphere, and that mention is more than once made of 
a rain of stones among the ancients. Why may we not then 
suppose, that stones of this kind, being found in the early and 
superstitious ages of the world under circumstances as awful 
and portentous as those which often attend their appearance 
in modern times, were considered as having fallen from hea- 
ven, and, therefore, most proper objects of religious adora- 
tion ? For the god Teutates, see b. ix, infra. 
$ Isis and Osiris were the two principal deities of the Egyp- 
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Mithras,* and of Vishnou.f Sacrifices were 



tians, and upon these the whole structure of their supersti- 
tion was built Isis was the wife and sister of Osiris, and 
was much more generally worshipped. The following in- 
scription, taken from an ancient column, informs us what she 
was : " I am Isis, queen of Egypt, instructed by Mercury. 
No one can abolish what I, by my ordinances, have establish- 
ed. I am the wife of Osiris. I first invented the use of com. 
I am the mother of king Horus. I shine in the dog-star. By 
me the city of Bybastis was founded ; wherefore rejoice, 0 
Egypt ! rejoice thou who hast brought me up and nourished 
me." At Busiris, in Egypt, a most superb temple was raised 
to Isis, and the Egyptians celebrated her festivals with the 
utmost solemnity. For a curious and interesting account of 
the ceremonies of initiation in the temple of Isis, in Egypt, 
see Antenor's Travels, vol. ii, p. 235. Isis is variously repre- 
sented ; but it is remarkable that there is always connected 
with her, the symbolic figure of a crescent. Mr. Faber con- 
jectures that the Egyptians worshipped the sun under the 
title of Osiris, and the moon under that of Isis. The investi- 
gation of this subject is extremely interesting, but much too 
long and intricate for a note. See Faber, on the Cabiri, vol. i. 
p. 151, and vol. ii, p. 77, 85, 274, 334. 

* Mithras, as we learn from Hesychius, was the ancient 
Persian name for the sun, (M<d?a;, 0 *a<mt m^a ntpaut,) which 
they worshipped as a god, and to which they offered horses. 
Strabo says that the Medes were obliged to send the king of 
Persia 20,000 horses annually for the solemnities of this fes- 
tival. Mithras was styled the invincible, as appears from 
the inscription preserved by Martianus, SoU Deo invicto Mi 
thr* : to the god the sun, the invincible Mithras. 

f Vishnou, Vistnu, or Vixnu, was a god of the Mogul 
Tartars, and the brother of Brama and Rutrem, or Sheva, the 
Indian trinity. Vishnou appears to have been a perfect Pro- 
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every where suspended, the oracles abandoned, 



teus, continually changing himself into some new form. His 
mythological history is most ridiculously absurd. Vide Mau- 
rices Hist, of Mndostan, vol. 1. Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, p. 
230. Some assert, that these three gods are in fact no other 
than the sun worshipped under the name of Brama, or Brah- 
ma when he rises, Vishnou when he sets, and between rising 
and setting of Shiva. See Asiat. Research, v. 3, p. 144, and 
r. 5, p. 254. 

It is not a little remarkable that the scene of all these won- 
ders is generally laid in subterraneous caverns or grottos — 
and the various descriptions given of them exhibit so many 
resembling features, that we can scarcely help referring them 
to one common origin : the fabulous Hades. The most re- 
gular description, according to the opinions of the ancients, 
of this fanciful place, is given by Virgil in the sixth book of 
the ASneid, commencing at v. 263, and continuing to the end 
of the book. There is also the far-famed cave of the nymphs, 
Avr{«v Hu/aQ*»v, described by Homer, Odyss. lib. xtti. v. 102. 
Zoroaster is said to have consecrated a eave to Mithras, the 
universal father : Cronus, to have constructed a cave in the 
centre of the ocean, in which he concealed his children. 
Rhea brought forth her son in a t;ave : Bacchus was nursed 
in a cave : Typhon, the ocean, was produced from a cave : 
Jupiter was born in a cave of Crete : Jason, the Argonaut, 
was educated in the cave of Chiron : Kama held conversations 
With the Nymph Egeria in a cave. Porphyry assures us 
mat a cave, among ancient mythologists, was symbolical of 
the world ; the exterior part representing the surface of the 
earth, and the hollow interior the great central cavity. 

One of the most magnificent of these caverns is that of 
Elephanta, in a small island of the same name near Bombay. t 
Tts dimensions are about 135 feet in length, and nearly the 
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and the illusions of idolatry about to vanish be- 



tame in breadth — and it is dug out of the solid rock. We 
have a particular description of this celebrated cave, and of 
the figures it contains, given by Mr. Goldingham, in the fourth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches — and another by Maurice, 
in his Indian Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 142. In this cave is an 
enormous statue of the triple divinity of the Brahmans, viz. 
Brahma, Vishnou, and Seeva, and a variety of symbolical 
figures, which indicate its having once been the great 
scene of their mysterious worship. There is also the cele- 
brated purgatory of St. Patrick, described by Ledwick in his 
Antiquities of Ireland : the vault at New-Grange, in the coun- 
ty of Meath, discovered in 1699, and described by the same 
author ; and numerous other caverns, all of which seem to 
have been constructed for the celebration of various mysteries, 
which Mr. Faber supposes to have been those of the arkite 
Cabiri. We shall conclude this long note, for which we crave 
the reader's indulgence, with a few remarks on the same sub- 
ject from Faber's Dissertations on the Cabiri. 

" These (the Mithratic caverns) were generally esteemed 
oracular ; whence, in succeeding ages, they were sometimes 
metamorphosed into the purgatories of imaginary saints; 
sometimes into the dens of magicians or fairies ; and 
sometimes into the strong holds of Satan himself. A great 
change in the religion of the western parts of the oriental 
world produced very similar notions respecting the Asiatic 
grottos of the Noetic Mithras. The sanguinary theism of Ma- 
homet speedily overthrew the ancient fire-worship of Persia, 
Chaldxa and Arabia : and the caverns of the arkite Cabiri were 
henceforth deemed now the haunts of genii, and now the re- 
ceptacles of immense treasures, of inchanted lamps, and of ma- 
gical talismans. That curious original production, The Jlratrian 
Night's Entertainments, is at once replete with allusions to the 
old Sabian idolatry, and to the consecrated oracular grottq 
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fore the truth of Christ. Satan groans at the 
destruction of his power ; but he will not yield 
the victory without a struggle. He swears, by 
the eternity of hell, to annihilate the worshippers 
of the true God ; forgetting, that the gates of the 
place of torment shall not prevail against the well- 
beloved of the Son of Man. The rebellious arch- 
angel is ignorant of the designs of the Eternal, 
who is about to punish his guilty church ; but he 
perceives that power over the Faithful is for a 
time granted him, and that heaven leaves him at 
liberty to pursue his baleful machinations. He 
immediately quits the earth and descends tow- 
ards the gloomy empire. 



Thus Zobeide arrives at a city, all the inhabitants of which 
the solitary exception of the king's son, who had embraced 
the religion of Mahomet, had been miraculously changed in- 
to stones, as a punishment to their obstinate adherence to the 
fee-worship of the Magi : and thus prince Assad very narrowly 
escapes being sacrificed by the adorers of the solar fire. 
Thus also the second calender discovers a wonderful cavern, 
decorated and furnished like a magnificent palace, and con- 
cealing within its subterranean recesses a beautiful lady, the 
mistress of a powerful genius : thus Ali-Baba finds a cave, 
the door of which opens and shuts by the pronunciation of a 
magical word ; and thus, not to multiply instances, Aladdin 
descends into an immense grotto, consisting of three succes- 
sive vaulted apartments, rich with the most precious jewels, 
and yet more rich with the wonder-working lamp." 

A a 
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Like a rock half calcined by the flames and 
suspended in the midst of ashes on the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius, when the sulphur and the bi- 
tumen enkindled in the mountain obscure the 
sun, cause the sea to boil, and Parthenope to 
reel like an inebriated bacchante, presently the 
summit of the mountain changes its ever varying 
form, the lava subsides, the stone rolls and falls 
with a terrible noise to the bottom of the burning 
entrails from which it had been thrown ; so Satan, 
vomited up by Hell, replunges into the yawning 
gulf. More rapid than thought, he traverses 
all that space which shall one day be destroyed ; 
beyond the howling remains of chaos, he arrives 
at the frontier of those regions which are as im- 
perishable as the vengeance that formed them ; 
accursed regions the tomb and the cradle of death, 
in which time exists not, and which shall remain 
when the universe, like a pavilion decorated for 
a day, shall be destroyed. An involuntary tear 
moistens the eyes of the wicked spirit, as he 
sinks into the realms of night. His flaming lance 
scarcely illuminates the thick gloom that sur- 
round him. He pursues no certain course across 
the darkness, but borne down by the weight of 
his crimes, he descends naturally towards Hell. 
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He sees not, as yet, the distant glimmer of those 
flames which burn without nourishment, and still 
are never extinguished ; but the groans of the 
condemned already strike upon his ear. He stops, 
he shudders at this first sight of eternal torments. 
Hell affrights even its own monarch. An emo- 
tion of remorse and pity touches the heart of the 
rebellious Archangel. 

44 It is I then," exclaims he, 44 who have dug 
a these prisons and collected all these woes ! But 
" for me, evil would have been unknown among 
u the works of the AU-Powerful. Oh ! that he 
44 had made me man, that beautiful and noble 
* 4 creature.. "* 



* Milton also gives to the fallen archangel a momentary 
emotion of remorse, and compassion. Immediately after the 
fine description of Satan which the reader will find in a 
subsequent page, he continues : 

— cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliss,) condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerc'd 
Of heav'n, and from eternal splendour flung 
For his revolt ; 

— — — He now prepar'd 

To speak ; where at their double ranks they bend 
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Satan would have prolonged the plaints of an 
unavailing penitence, but the opening of Hell's 
burning mouth suddenly retried him to other 
thoughts* 

A phantom darts to the threshold of the inex- 
orable gates : it is Death. He appears like a 
dark spot on the flames of the dungeons winch 
blaze behind him ; the liv id rays of the infernal light 
pass between the bones of his skeleton-form. His 
head is decorated with an ever-varying crown, 
whose jewels he has stolen from the people and 
kings of the earth. Sometimes he decks himself 
with shreds of purple or of coarse dark cloth, of 
which he has despoiled the rich and the indigent. 
Now he flies, then again moves slowly ; he assumes 
every form, even that of beauty. He seems 
deaf, yet does he hear the slightest sound which 
life betrays ; he appears blind, and yet discerns the 
smallest insect that creeps upon the herb. In one 
hand he holds a scythe like a harvest-man ; with 
the other he conceals the only wound he ever re- 



From wing to wing, and half inclose him round 
With all his peers attention held them mute. 
Thrice he essay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; at last 
Words interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

•Par. Lost. I. 604. 
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ceived, which Christ the conqueror inflicted in his 
bosom, on the summit of Golgotha. 5 * 

It is Sin, who opens the gates of Hell ; it is 
Death who shuts them. These two monsters, by 
a certain horrible instinct, had been apprised of 
their father's approach. No sooner does Death 
recognise at a distance the enemy of man, than 
he hastens full of joy to meet him. 

" O my father," cries he, u I incline before 
" thee that head, which never bowed to any. 
u Dost thou come to glut the insatiable hunger of 
" thy son ? I am disgusted with the eternal ♦ 
u sameness of my repasts, and expect from thee 
" some new world to devour." 

Satan, seized with horror, turns away his head, 
to avoid the embraces of the skeleton. He pushes 
him aside with his lance, and as he passes on 
answers : 

" O Death, thou shalt be satisfied and avenged ! 



* Compare with this, Milton's description the interview be- 
tween the same allegorical personages (Par. Lost. b. 11, v. 648 
— et seq.), and the same by Cumberland in his Calvary, (B. 
viii, v. 359 — 600) a work which has not yet received, at least 
on this side the Atlantic, half the attention it deserves. Mr. 
Drake in the 18th number of his literary Hours, passes a ve- 
ry superior compliment upon its author, when speaking of his 
Calvary he says, " it is a work imbued with the genuine spi- 
" rit of Milton, and destined therefore, most probably for 
" immortality. 79 

Aa 2 
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M I am about to deliver to thy rage the numerous 
" people of thine only conqueror." 

So saying, the chief of the Daemons enters the 
abode in which his victims forever weep. He ap- 
proaches the burning fields* The abyss trembles 
at the sight of its king ; the funeral piles emit a 
more vivid light, and the condemned wretch who 
thought that his suffering was at its height, is 
pierced with a keener pang : thus in the desert of 
Zaara, overpowered by the heat of a rainless tem- 
pest, the sooty African crouches upon the sand, 
among serpents and lions enfeebled like himself 
with thirst ; he believes that he has undergone 
the last degree of punishment; when the fiery 
®un piercing the arid clouds, causes him to feel 
new torments. 

Who can paint the horrors of those regions, in 
which all the miseries of life are collected, aggra- 
vated, and continued throughout eternity ! Bound 
by an hundred chains of diamond upon a throne 
of brass, the Daemon of despair governs the em- 
pire of sorrows. Satan, accustomed to the infer- 
nal uproar, distinguishes in every cry both the crime 
punished and the pain endured. He recognizes 
the voice of the first homicide ; he hears the un- 
happy rich man, requesting a drop of water ; he 
laughs at the lamentations of the beggar, who de- 
mands in the name of his rags, the kingdom of 
heaven. 

" Fool, he exclaims, " didst thou believe that 
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44 poverty supplied the place of virtue? Didst thou 
44 think, that kings were the only inhabitants of 
44 my empire, and that all thy brethren were 
44 gathered around my rival ? Vile and despica* 
44 ble wretch, thou wast insolent, a liar, slothful, 
44 envious of another's good, and an enemy to all 
44 who were above thee by education, by honour, 
44 or by birth, and thou demandest crowns ! Bunv 
44 here with that unpitying wealth, which did right 
44 in withholding itself from thee, but which still 
owed thee a garment and a loaf." 

From the midst of their torments, a crowd of 
miserable wretches cried out to Satan : 

44 Thee have we worshipped O Jupiter, and it 
44 is for this, accursed, that $hou confinest us in 
44 these flames !" 

The haughty Archangel, with a smile of irony, 
replied : 

44 Ye have preferred me to Christ, partake my 
44 honours and my jpys !" 

The pain of blood is not the most dreadful tor- 
ment which the damned endure. They preserve 
the memory of their divine origin ; they bear 
within themselves the indelible image of the beauty 
of God, and forever regret the sovereign good 
which they have lost. This regret is continually 
excited by the view of those souls whose abodes 
border upon Hell, and who, after having ex- 
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piated their errors, ascend to thelieavenly realms.* 
To all these evils, the condemned unite the tor- 
ments of the mind, and the shame attached to 
those crimes which they have committed upon 
the earth : the pangs of the hypocrite are aug- 
mented by the veneration which his pretended 



• The belief of a place in which the spirits of those who 
were not utterly condemned, were purified from the pollu- 
tion they had contracted in the world, was a doctrine that 
crept into the church at a very early period. This doctrine we 
shall examine more fully hereafter, observing- only for the 
present, that purification was a prominent feature in all the 
ancient mysteries. By means of this the initiated were ena- 
bled to pass from darkness into light, from danger to safety, 
and from the regions of death to the realms of life. All the 
ancient writers who treat of the mysteries, unanimously as- 
sert that they began in sorrow and ended in joy : — and this it 
was that induced Aristides to call them most horrible, and 
most ravishingly pleasant. 

" Entering now into the mystic dome,'* says Themistius, 
describing" the Eleusinian orgies — " the aspirant is filled with 
horror and amazement He is seized with solicitude and a 
total perplexity. He is unable to move a step forward, or how 
to begin the right road, that is to lead him to the place to 
which he aspires, till the prophet or conductor lays open the 
vestibule of the temple. Being thoroughly purified, he now 
discloses to the initiated a region all over illuminated, and 
shining with divine splendour. The cloud and thick dark- 
ness are dispersed ; and the mind emerges, as it were, into 
day, full of light and cheerfulness, as it was before, of dis- 
consolate obscurity." See Merusius treatise upon the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, where the reader will find a full account of 
these rites. 
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virtues continue to inspire in the world. The 
magnificent titles which a deluded age confers on 
the illustrious dead, constitute their punishment 
in the flames of truth and vengeance. The pray- 
ers which the tenderness of friendship offers to 
heaven for lost souls, agonize, at the bottom of 
the abyss, those spirits which shall never know 
consolation. These are they who issue from the 
tomb to reveal the chastisements of divine jus- 
tice, and to say to man : " Pray not for us, we are 
judged.'* 

In the centre of the abyss, in the midst of an 
ocean of blood and tears, rises, surrounded by 
rocks, a black edifice, the work of Despair and 
Death. An eternal tempest bellows about its 
frowning battlements ; a blasted tree is planted 
before the gate, and on the turret of its gloomy 
walls folded nine times upon themselves, floats 
the standard of pride half consumed by lightning. 
The Daemons, which the Pagans call the Parcae,* 



* The Parcx, or the Fates, were goddesses who were sup- 
posed to preside over the birth of mankind. They were feigned 

to have been the daughters of Nox and Erebus, and their 
names were Clotho, Lacbesis, and Atropos. Clotho, the 
youngest, presides over the moment in which we are bora, 
and holds a distaff in her hand ; Lachesis spins out all the 
events and actions of our lives; and Atropos, the eldest, cuts 
the thread of human life with a pair of scissors. Thus the 
poet : 

Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net, et Atropos occat. 
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watch at the barriered entrance of this dismal 
palace. Satan arrives at the foot of his royal 
abode. The three guards of the palace spring 
up, and cause the knocker to fall with a doleful 
sound on the brazen gate. Three other Daemons, 
adored under the name of the Furies,* open the 
burning wicket, through which is seen a long range 
of desolate apartments, resembling those subter- 
ranean galleries in which the priests of Egypt 
concealed the monsters, which they made the ob- 
jects of their superstitious worship, f The domes 



* Vide note post book xliL 

f The Egyptians made gods of almost every thing in na- 
ture. Not content with deifying heroes and eminent men, 
they paid their adorations to various animals, such as bulls, j 
goats, lions, crocodiles, and even to common plants. The 
vaults of the immense pile of buildings erected by the twelve | 
associated kings in the time of Psammetichus, were appro- 
priated to the preservation of the sacred crocodiles. This 
superstition is finely ridiculed by Juvenal, in the xv Satire j I 
the passage is thus rendered by his translator. 
" Who knows not, that there's nothing vile or odd, 
Which brain-sick Egypt turns not to a god ? | 
Some of her fools the crocodile adore, ] 
The Ibis cramm'd with snakes as many more. J 
A long tailed ape, the suppliants most admire 
Where a half Memnon tunes his magic lyre ; 
Where Thebes, once for her hundred gates renowned, 
An awful heap of ruins strews the ground ; * 
Whole towns in one place river-fish revere, 
To sea-fish some as piously adhere : 

In some a dog's high deity is seen ; : 
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of the fatal building re-echo the deafening roar 
of a conflagration ; a pale light descends from the 
blazing arches. In the porch of the first hall, 
Upon a bed of iron, lies Eternity of pain ; she is 
motionless ; her heart exhibits no pulsation ; she 
holds in her hand an inexhaustible hour-glass. 
She knows, she pronounces but this one word, 
« FOREVER!'* 

As soon as the sovereign of the accursed hie- 
rarchies enters his impure habitation, he orders 
the four chiefs of the rebel legions to convoke 
the senate of Hell. The Daemons hasten to obey 
the command of their monarch. They crowd 
the vast council-hall of Satan ; they place them- 
selves upon the burning seats of the gloomy am- 
phitheatre ; they come, such as they are wor- 
shipped by mortals, with the attributes of their 
pretended power. That one, bears a trident with 
which he in vain strikes the sea, obedient to God 
alone ; this crowned with the rays of a ficti- 
tious glory, attempts to imitate that radiant 
giant which the Eternal causes to issue each 
morning from the portals of the east. There, 
reasons thefeenius of false wisdom; there, roars 



But none mind Dian, tho* of dogs the queen : 

Nay vegetables here take rank divine ; 

On leeks and onions 'tis profane to dine. 

Oh holy nations ! where the gardens bear 

A. cup of gods through all the live-long year !" 
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the spirit of war ; there, smiles the Daemon of 
voluptuousness, by men called Venus, by Hell 
Astarte ;* her eyes exhibit a soft languour, her 



* Astarte was a powerful divinity of Syria, the same with the 
Grecian Venus. Mr. Chauteaubriand uniformly makes Astarte 
masculine ; and among the Assyrians, she was sometimes termed 
a goddess and sometimes a god, on account of the ambigui- 
ty of gender in the oriental languages, and because the He- 
brews knew no distinction of sex in the gods. But as our 
English poets have generally made her a goddess, and as she 
seems to be the same with many female allegorical persona- 
ges of heathen mythology, I shall take the liberty of con- 
forming to the usage of our own classical writers, subjoin- 
ing my authorities for so doing, and refering for more infor- 
mation respecting this goddess to a note in book xiii, post 
Mr. Cumberland calls her Astaroth, and thus describes her : 
" Close at his side stood otoe, in whose soft eyes 
Ensnaring smiles and beauteous ruin lurked ; 
Oh 1 that such grace should be allied to sin ; 
Zidonian goddess, ASTAROTH her name ; 
Heaven would not quite destroy so fair a work, 
But wantonness usurped an angel face, 
And with her innocence had changed her sex : 
Yet let that sex beware, for in their souls, 
When once she enters, peace no longer dwells." 

Calvary, v-K I, v. 288. 
It seems however that Mr. Cumberland was puzzled as to 
her sex t and therefore says that this was changed by heaven. 
Milton makes Ashtaroth a generic name for female divinities, 
while Baalim has the same exclusive reference to those of 
the male kind : 

" With these came they, who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
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vdice iihparts tumultuous feelings to the heart; 
and the brilliant girdle tied around her, is the 
most dangerous work of the infernal powers. In 
a word, at this council are assembled all the false 
gods of the nations. Mithras, Baal, Moloch, 
Anubis, Brama, Teutates, Odin, Hermensulj 
and a thousand other phantoms of our passions 
aiid our caprices* 

The passions, the children of Heaven, were 
given us with life : while they remain pure in 
our bosoms they are the care of Angels? but as 



Of Baalim and Ashtaroth: those mate, 

These feminine. For spirits when they please 

Can either sex assume, or both : so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 

Not ti'd or mancled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they chusf , 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their airy purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfil. 



And a few verses afterwards he speaks of Astoreth as a 
particular female divinity, and recognizes her to be the same 
With Astarte. 



Par. Lost, b. i, 419, 



" With these in troop 




Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with cresent horns ; 
To which bright image nightly by the moon 
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soon as they become corrupt, they pass under the 
control of Daemons. Hence we find a lawful 
love — and an unhallowed love ;* an unbridled an- 
ger — and a holy indignation ; a noble dignity — 
and a criminal pride ; an enlightened valour — and 
a brutal courage. Oh ! the grandeur of man ! 
Our vices and our virtues constitute the employ- 
ment, and a portion of the power of both Hell and 
of Heaven. 

No longer resembling the star which foretels 
the dawn,f but like a baleful comet, Lucifer seats 
himself upon his throne in the midst of this people 
of spirits. Like the billow which during a storm 
elevates itself above surrounding waves, and 
threatens the sailor with its foaming peak ; or like 
the flame-crowned summit of a lofty tower, seen 



* The Cupids, or the gods of love, were anciently supposed 
to be very numerous ; but there were two which were the 
chief, viz. Eros and Anteros — the former was feigned to have 
been the son of Jupiter and Venus, and delighted in inspiring 
his votaries with refined sentiments of virtuous* love ; the 
latter was of an inferior, and indeed contrary character, the 
descendant of Mars and Venus, or, as some supposed, of 
Erebus and Nox. Some have asserted, that Cupid Anteros 
was, as his name implies, opposed to love ; Anteros being 
composed of the two Greek words avn and tp*, against love. 
But it is more probable that the first was the god of virtuous^ j 
the second of criminal affections. % * 

t " — he, that on his forehead brings the morn, - ; " 

Star-crowned PHOSPHORUS " 

Calvary, b. j, v. 254.. * 
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among the smoking ruins of a burning vil- 
lage — such appears the fallen Archangel in the 
midst of his companions.* He raises the sceptre 
of Hell, with which, by a subtle fire, all the mise- 
ries of life are connected. Dissembling the tor- 
ments which prey upon him, Satan thus addresses 
the assembly : 

" Gods of the nations, Thrones, burning Sera- 
phim, generous warriors, invincible soldiery, no- 
" t>le and independent race, the day of glory hath 
" arrived ; we are about to reap the fruit of our 
* 4 constancy and of our combats. Since first I 



• How far superior to this is the grand and sublime de- 
scription of Satan by Milton. 

" — — — — — he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All its orig'nal brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and th' excess 
Of glory obscur'd: as when the sun new ris'n. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge : ■ > " 

Par. Lost. !, 5fi9. 
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44 broke the yoke of the tyrant, I have endeavour- 
44 ed to render myself worthy of the power which 
44 you have entrusted to my hands* I have redu- 
44 ced the universe to your control } you hear 
44 ~from hence the mournful groans of the poster** 
44 ty of that man who was to have succeeded you 
44 in the abodes of blessedness. To save this 
44 miserable race, our persecutor was obliged to 
44 send his Son upon the earth. This Messiah 
" hath appeared. He hath dared to penetrate in* 
44 to our kingdom ; and if ye had seconded my 
44 boldness, we would have loaded him with 
44 chains, and confined him at the bottom of this 
44 abyss. Then would have forever terminated 
44 the war between us and the Eternal ; but this 
44 favourable opportunity is lost, and we must re- 
44 sume our arms. The followers of Christ in- 
44 crease. Too confident in the justice of our cause, 
44 we have neglected the defence of our altars : 
44 let us then make one new and general effort 
44 to overturn that Cross which threatens us ; and 
44 let us now deliberate upon the most speedy mea* 
44 sures by which this victory may be obtained." 

So speaks the blasphemer, vanquished by Christ 
in the shades of night— the Archangel, who saw 
the Saviour break in pieces with his Cross the 
gates of Hell, and deliver the elect of Israel : the 
Daemons fled at the appearance of the divine 
light, and the head of Satan himself, laid pros* 
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trate midst the ruins of his empire, was crushed 
beneath the foot of a woman. 

When the father of evil had concluded his 
speech, the Daemon of homicide arose. His 
arms stained with blood, his furious gestures, his 
terrific voice — all announce in this revolted spirit 
the crimes which pollute him, and the violence 
of the sentiments which rage within his bosom. 
He cannot endure the thought, that a single Chris- 
tian shall escape his rage ; thus, in the ocean 
which washes the shores of the New- World, a 
marine monster is seen pursuing his prey in the 
midst of the waves : if his glittering prey, sud- 
denly spreads its silver wings, and finds, bird of 
the moment, its safety in the air, the baffled 
monster rages among the billows, and vomiting 
clouds of smoke and foam, affrights the sailor 
by his impotent fury. 

44 Why need we," exclaims this atrocious Angel, 
44 why need we deliberate ? Is any thing ne- 
44 cessary for the annihilation of the people of 
44 Christ but flames and executioners ? Gods of 
44 the nations, commit to me the task of re-esta- 
44 Wishing your temples. The prince who is 
44 shortly to wield the sceptre over the Roman em- 
44 pire, is devoted to my service. I will inflame 
44 the sanguinary spirit of Galerius. Let an uni- 
44 versal and final massacre cause the altars of 
44 our enemy to float in the blood of his Worship- 
44 pers. Satan may have commenced the victo- 
Bb2 
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" ry by the destruction of the first man— I will 
44 complete it by the final extermination of die 
44 Christians." 

He speaks, and instantly the agonies of Hell 
are felt by this blood-thirsty spirit. He utters A 
cry, like a criminal struck by the sword of the 
executioner, or an assassin stung by the pangs of 
remorse. A burning sweat appears upon his fore- 
head ; something which resembles blood, issues 
from his mouth ; he struggles in vain Under the 
weight of his curse. 

The Daemon of false-wisdom thai arises with 
a gravity like the sober seriousness of lunacy. 
The assumed severity of his voice, the apparent 
calm of his passions, deceive the deluded multi- 
tude. Like a beautiful flower borne by a poison- 
ous tree, he seduces men, and then delivers them 
up to death. He affects the form of an old man, 
chief of one of those schools which abounded in 
Athens and Alexandria. His white hair crown* 
ed with a branch of olive, his forehead partly bald, 
at first prepossess the beholder in his favour; but 
when examined more closely, he appears but a 
mass of baseness and hypocrisy, and exhibits an 
outrageous hatred to true reason* His crime be- 
gan in heaven with the creation of worlds, as 
soon as those worlds gave themselves up to his 
vain disputes. He reprobated the works of the Afl- 
Powerful i in his pride, he wished to establish m 
different order among the Angels and in the ea»- 
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pire of sovereign wisdom. He was the father of 
Atheism, that execrable phantom, of which Sa- 
tan himself could not have been the parent, and 
which became enamoured of Death when first 
she appeared in the infernal realms* But al- 
though the Daemon of false wisdom applauds 
himself for the lights which he affords* yet is he 
conscious of their destructive consequences to 
mankind, and he triumphs in the miseries Which 
they create on earth. More criminal than all the 
other Angels, he knows his own perversenesi, 
and claims for it a title of glory. This false wis- 
dom, born after time began, thus addressed the 
assembled Daemons.* 



* This is probably the same allegorical personage that 
Milton describes under the name of Belial : 
■ " On th' other side uprose 

Belial, in act more graceful and humane : 
A fairer person lost not heav'n ; he seem'd, 
For dignity compos'd and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels : for his thoughts were low, 
To tice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothfulj yet he pleas'd the ear. 
And with persuasive accent thus began.'* 

Par. Lost, b. ii, v. 109. 
Belial is the same as Bel, or Baal and was the chief god of 
the Assyrians. See Bryant's Annal. Anc. Mythol. vol. ii> 
p. 153. 
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44 Monarch of Hell, thou knowest that I have 
44 ever been opposed to violence. We shall ob- 
44 tain the victory, by argument, mildness and 
44 persuasion* Suffer me to disseminate among 
44 our worshippers and among the Christians 
44 themselves, those principles which dissolve the 
X4 bands of society, and sap the foundations of 
44 empires. Hierocles, the favourite minister 
44 of Galerius, has already thrown himself into 
44 my arms. The sects multiply. I will deliver 
44 up mankind to the exercise of their own unas- 
44 sisted reason; I will send to them my son 
44 Atheism, the lover of Death and the enemy of 
44 Hope. They shall deny the existence even of 
44 him that created them. Ye shall not engage in 
44 combats, the issue of which is always uncer- 
44 tain ; I will compel the Eternal a second time 
14 to destroy his work." 

The Daemons tumultuously applaud the speech 
of the most profoundly wicked spirit of the pit. 
The noise of their dismal joy rolled along the in- 
fernal arches. The damned thought that their 
persecutors had just invented new torments. Those 
souls that were no longer guarded in their fiery 
prisons, escaped from the flames, and rushed to- 
gether to the council-hall; each dragged with 
him a portion of his punishment: one appeared 
with his blazing winding sheet ; another with 
icicles suspended from his streaming eyes ; this^ 
with his cap of burning iron ; that, with the ser^ 
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pents by which he was devoured. The horrible 
spectators of a horrible senate take their stations 
in the flaming galleries. Satan himself terrified, 
summons the spectres that guard these shades, 
vain Chimaeras,* portentous Dreams, the Harpies 
with filthy claws,f Fear with dismay on her 
visage,^: Vengeance with haggard eye, Remorse 
which never sleeps, pale Grief and Death. 



* The Chimaera was a monster feigned to have sprung 
from Echidna and Typhon, having three heads, that of a lion* 
of a goat, and of a dragon, and continually vomiting flames. 

f The Harpyeae, or Harpies were represented as winged mon- 
sters, having the face of a woman, the body of a vulture, 
ears like those of bears, and their feet and fingers armed with 
sharp claws. They were three in number, Celoeno, Aello 
and Ocypete. They emitted an infectious smell, and spoiled 
whatever they touched by their filth. Virg. .Eneid, 1. 3, v. 
212, & 1. 6, v. 289. The Abbe la Pluche supposes the Harpies 
to have originated in Egypt, and to have been emblematical 
of the three months, April, May, and June, in which the 
country was often laid waste by tempests, and swarms of grass- 
hoppers and other troublesome insects from the shores of the 
Red Sea. Le Clerc, for a similar reason, and from the ety- 
mology of the name, thinks they were locusts. See Biblio- 
thique Universelle, torn i, 148 — and Gibbon is of the same 
°Pimon. Decline, &c. vol. ii, p. 221. 

* This foul fiend, says Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
was held in so much awe by the Lacedaemonians, that they 
worshipped it under the title of Angerona Dea. Theseus, 
before he engaged the Amazons, in obedience to the com- 
mand of an oracle sacrificed to Fear, that his troops might 
not be seized with it. Alexander performed the same cere- 
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44 Take back," he exclaims, u these criminals 
44 to their irons, or tremble least Satan enchain 
44 you with them." 

Impotent menaces ! The phantoms mingle with 
the damned, and seek, like them, to assist at the 
council of their kings. A horrible combat would 
perhaps have ensued, had not God, who maintains 
his justice, and who alone is the author of order, 
even in Hell, caused the tumult to cease. He ex- 
tended his arm, and the shadow of his hand ap- 
peared upon the walls of the accursed hall. In- 
stantly terror seizes both the condemned souls, 
and the rebel spirits : the former return to their 
torments, the latter, when the divine hand had 
disappeared, resume their deliberation. 

The Daemon of voluptuousness attempting to 
smile as she lay half recumbent upon a seat, makes 
an effort and raises her head. Next in beauty to 
the fallen Archangel, she has retained a portion of 
those graces with which the Creator adorned her 
but beneath her soft looks, through the charm of 
her voice and her smile, perfidy and pollution are 
visible. Born for love, but the eternal inhabitant 
of the abode of hatred, she impatiently supports 



mony previous to the battle of Arbela. Virgil places Fear at 
the entrance of Hell — and Ovid in the retinue of Tisiphone. 
And Ludovicus Vives very truly observes : 

Nulla est miseria major quam metus. 

There is no greater misery than fear. 
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her wretchedness ; too delicate to utter cries of 
rage, she only weeps, and profoundly sighing, 
pronounces these words : 

44 Gods of Olympus, and ye with whom I am 
44 less acquainted, divinities of the Brachman and 
44 the Druid, I shall not attempt to conceal it ; 
44 yes, Hell is insufferable ! You well know that 
44 I cherished no cause of hatred against the Eter- 
44 nal, and that I only followed, in his rebellion 
44 and his overthrow, an Angel whom I loved. 
" But since I have fallen from heaven with you f 
44 I would at least dwell long among mortals, and 
44 shall not suffer myself to be banished from the 
earth. Tyros,* Heliopolis,f Paphos,^: Ama- 
44 thonte,§ demand my presence. My star still 
41 blazes upon mount Libanus. There, I have 
44 magnificent temples, grateful festivals, swans 
44 which bear me in the midst of balmy zephyrs, 
44 of flowers, of incense, of perfumes, .of volup- 



* Tyrus or Tyros was a very ancient city of Phoenicia, 
built by the Sidonians, on a small island at the south of Sidon, 
about 200 stadia from the shore. It is now called Sur. 

f Heliopolis (the city of the sun) was a famous city of 
Lower Egypt in which was a temple sacred to the sun, and an 
oracle of Apollo. It is now called Matarca. 

* Paphos, now Bafo, a city in the island of Cyprus, well 
known as one of the favourite residences of Venus, who had 
there 100 altars which daily smoked with the offerings of 
male animals and Arabian frankincense. 

^§ Amathus, or Amathonte, was another town or city in Cy- 
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44 tuous dances, and of smiling sacrifices !* And 
44 the Christians would deprive me of this trifling 
44 substitute for the loss of celestial joys ! The 
44 myrtle of my groves, which has presented so 
" many victims to Hell, would be transformed 
i4 into* a savage cross, to multiply the inhabitants 
44 of Heaven ! I will this day display my power . 
44 Neither violence nor wisdom are necessary to 
44 obtain a victory over the disciples of a severe 
44 law : I will arm against them the tender pas- 
44 sions ; this girdle insures you the victory. \ My 
44 caresses shall soon soften these rigid servants 



pi»us celebrated for the worship of Venus. Ovid says that 
the first courtezans appeared in this place. 

* Eusebius gives us an account of this celebrated grove, 
which he says was dedicated to Venus. See Euseb. vita Con- 
stantini, lib. iii, c. 55. 

f The power of Venus over the heart Was feigned to have 
been supported and assisted by a celebrated girdle, called 
zone by the Greeks, and castas by the Latins. This myste- 
rious girdle gave beauty, grace, and elegance, when worn 
even by the most deformed ; it excited love and re-kindled 
extinguished flames. Of this mystic girdle we have the Fol- 
lowing description by Homer, thus translated by Mr. Pope : 
u In this was ev*ry art, and ev'ry charm, 
To win the wisest and the coldest warm : 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes." 

Iliad, b. xiv # v. 247. 
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u of a holy God. I will subdue the inflexible 
u virgin, and disturb, even in his solitude, the 
" ascetic anchoret, who thinks to escape my fasci- 
u nations. The Angel of wisdom applauds himself 
u for having raised Hierocles in opposition to our 
u enemy ; but Hierocles is equally faithful to my 
" worship : already have I enkindled in his bosom 
cl a criminal flame ; I can maintain my work. I 
" will create rivalships, and overturn the world 
" in my sport ; and by the delights which I offer, 
w entice mankind to a participation of your woes." 

Having uttered these words, Astarte sinks upon 
her seat. She attempts to smile, but the serpent 
which lies concealed under her girdle, secretly 
pierces to her heart : the feeble Daemon turns pale, 
and the experienced chiefs of the infernal bands 
readily divine the cause. 



Of which Tasso, in his description of the magic cincture 
«>f Armida, has given us the following very happy imitation, 
" But o'er the rest her wondrous cestus shin'd 
Whose mystic round her tender waist confin'd. 
Here unembody'd spells th* enchantress mix'd, 
By potent arts, and in a girdle fix'd : 
Repulses sweet, soft speech, and gay desires, 
And tender scorn that fans the lover's fires ; 
Engaging smiles, short sighs of mutual bliss, 
The tear of transport and the melting kiss. 
All these she johVd, her powerful work to frame, 
And artful temper'd in th' annealing flame." 

Hoole's Jerusalem Delivered, b. xiv, v. tY& 
C c 
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In the meantime, the horrible sanhedrim is 
divided between the three different counsels. 
Satan imposes silence on the assembly : 

44 Companions, your advice is worthy of you ; 
44 but instead of determining between plans equally 
" wise, let us pursue them all, and thus obtain 
41 the most signal success. Let us also, call to our 
" assistance, idolatry and pride. I will arouse 
44 superstition in the heart of Dioclesian, and am- 
" bition in the soul of Galerius. Do ye, gods of 
" the nations, all second my efforts ; go, fly, excite 
44 the zeal of the people and the priests. Ascend 
4 ; Olympus, revive the fables of the poets. Let 
u the woods of Dodona* and of Daphne utter 
44 new oracles ; let the world be divided between 
vt fanatics and atheists ; let the soft poisons of 
u voluptuousness inflame the ferocious passions ; 
a and from all these united evils, let us give birth 
rt to a tremendous persecution against the Chris- 
44 tians." 

So speaks Lucifer : three times he strikes his 
throne with his sceptre ; three times the caverns 
of the pit return a lengthened roar. Chaos, f the 



* Upon the hill Tmarus, in the vicinity of Dodona, was a 
celebrated oracle of Jupiter, supposed to be the most ancient 
in all Greece. According to the traditions of the Egyptians, 
recorded by Herodotus, it was founded by a dove. See a full 
account of the legends respecting* this oracle in Anacharsis' 
Trav. vol. 2, p. 291. 

f Even Chaos was adored as a god among the ancients 
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only and gloomy neighbour of Hell, feels the re- 
percussion, opens, and permits to pass through his 
bosom a feeble ray of light, which descends even 
to the night of the damned. Never had Satan 
appeared more formidable since the day when, re- 
nouncing his allegiance, he declared himself the 
enemy of the Eternal. The legions arise, issue 
from the council chamber, traverse the sea of 
* tears, the region of punishment, and rush tow- 
ards the gate guarded by Sin and Death. The 
unholy throng are distinguished by the glimmer- 
ing light of the burning furnaces : like those timid 
birds, whose wings seem to have been woven by 
an impure insect, rushing out from a subterrane- 
ous grotto upon the sudden glare of a flaming 
torch. 

Under the vestibule of the palace of Hell, be- 
fore the iron-bed upon which reposes Eternity of 
pain, is suspended a lamp ; there burns the ori- 
ginal flame of celestial wrath, which enkindled 
the eternal fires. Satan takes a spark of this 
flame. He departs ; with the first bound he 



The earliest writer, that we now know of on the fabulous 
history of the creation is Hesiod, who begins his genealogy 
of the gods with that of Chaos. His information upon this 
subject was probably derived from Moses through the annals 
of Sanconiatho,* which has been fortunately handed down to 
us by Eusebius, in his Evangelical Preparation. 

* A curious production of antiquity. 
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reaches the stany zone ; with the second he ar- 
rives at the habitation of man. He bears the 
fatal spark to all the temples ; he re-kindles the 
extinguished fires upon the altars of the idols : 
immediately Pallas brandishes her lance, Bacchus 
shakes his thyrsus, Apollo bends his bow, Love 
waves his torch ; the old Penates of iEneas pro- 
nounce mysterious words, and the gods of Ilion 
prophesy at the capital. The Father of falshood 
places a Spirit of illusion at each image of the 
pag&n divinities ; and regulating the movements 
of his invisible cohorts, he causes the whole army 
of Daemons to act in concert against the Church 
of Christ. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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